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PHILIP THE SECOND, 


i. 


KING or SPAIN, 1 


OK X. 


Tur; prince of Farms did not erden * bo 0K 
opportunity which the diſtreſs occaſioned by the Xix. 
death of the prince of Orange afforded him, to 1683. 
perſuade the confederated provinces to accept of Temper and 
peace. But their diſtruſt of Philip, their attach- 838 ” 
ment to the proteſtant faith, and the other cauſes  _, 
mentioned above, ftill retalned'! their influence, 

and rendered them averſe to any reconcilement 

with a prince, againſt whom their indignation'was 

more inflamed than ever, by the eruel injury 

which they had lately ſuffered. They could attend 

0 nothing now but how to proſecute the war 

with vigor, or to' teſtify their reſpect for” he 

memory of the prince of Orange 
William's eldeſt ſon, the count of "WARS R was — Mays 
ſtill a priſoner in Spain; and his ſecond, + 008 

ON HE. e 8 
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B Oo Ok Maurice, was engaged in the ſtudy of literature 


xix. and-ſcience at the univerſity of Leyden, On this 
2588 young man, who, at the time of his father's death, 
was only cightory years old, of great hopes, and 
whoſe actions afterwards exceeded the moſt ſan- 


guine expectations of his countrymen, the States 


beſtowed the greateſt part of the dignities which 
| His father had enjoyed. Beſides creating him 
high-admiral of the Union, they conferred upon 
him the government of; Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht. And, in order to fopply his want of 


experience, and ſecure his being early inſtructed 


in the military art, they. appointed, count Hohenloe, 


the moſt accompliſhed officer in their ſervice, to 


be his lieutenant or deputy, till he ſhould attain to 
greater maturity of years and underſtanding. 
Reduaion of From this conduct of the States, which proved 


Broffels, that William's aſcendant over them bad not ter- 


e minated with his life, Farneſe perceived: that it 
would be impoſſible to bring the war to a conclu- 
Gon in any other way than by force of arms. 
Diſmiſſing therefore all thoughts of peace, he 
proceeded with great activity in the military 
operations Which he had begun in Brabant and 
Flanders; and his ſucceſs was in proportion to the 


prudence and vigilance. which he exerted. Beſides 


the towns above mentioned, he had lately ac- 
quired. Vilvorden and Dendregonds, but he 
had not 77 reduced Gee Bruſſels. or 


9 3 by ths mother's 5 ade, of te cle electot 
of Saxony oa the fame name. 
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each of theſe places in the ordinary way of ſieges, 


would have protracted the war to an exceſſive 
length. Inſtead of that method, he bethought 


himſelf of another, which- was ſuggeſted. by the 
ſituation of the ſeveral towns, and the nature of 
their reſources... This was to make himſelf maſter 


of the banks of the rivers and canals on which 
they ſtood, while he ſent: out flying parties of 


horſe to Fog the adjacent country, And thus be 
not only put a ſtop to their trade, without which 
they could not ſubſiſt, but cut off all of them but 
Antwerp from every fort of communication with 


other places. For ſeveral months however the in- 


habitants declined entering into any terms of ac- 
commodation. But when they conſidered that, 
unleſs he were obliged to draw off his troops by 
the approach of a ſuperior army, they muſt ſoon 


de reduced to the laſt extremity, their reſolution 
failed, they began to liſten more patiently to the 


exhortations which the ſecret partiſans of Spain 


parts, firſt Ghent, and afterwards Bruſſels: and 


Antwerp. To have proceeded ſeparately againſt ; oo R 


xix. 
1534. 


were daily ſounding i in their ears; and ; at length, 5 5 PN 
ſuch of them as were ſituated in the more interior 


ſome other inland towns, reſolved to return under the 


Spaniſh” government, upon conditions to which 


Farneſe bad, on different occaſions, ſhown e | 


iure to agree. | 
Of theſe conditions, the molt adiportint' well 


the following: That the people ſhould. engage 


to acknowledge no other ſovereign but the king 
of Spain: ; Fhag no N but the Roman catholic 


Ba” 
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BO'OK ſhould: be permitted, but that the proteſtants 


AIX. 


1584. 


ſhould be allowed to rembin in the Netherlands for 
two years, in order to diſpoſe of their effects: 

That a ſum of money ſhould be paid for defraying 
the expenſes of the war: That all paſt offences 


Hhould' be forgiven, and all the ancient rights 


and ptivileges of he inhabitants. "reſtored. and 
maintained inviolate. 


In fulfilling his part of theſe 3 Far- 
neſe not only acted with ſtrict fidelity, but dif- 
played à degree of lenity and moderation that was 


admirably calculated to promote his views. Of 
the fine of three hundred thouſand crowns, to 


Which the people of Ghent conſented in their 


treaty of ſurrender, he demanded only two hun- 
dred thouſand. And although in his act of in- 


demnity fix perſons, more obnoxious than the 
reſt, had been excepted, he required from: them 


2 only a pecuniary fine. He was likewiſe at all 
times willing to liſten to the complaints of the 
proteſtants, and to redreſs their grie vances | 


3 of Ant. All the conſiderable towns in Brabant were 


werp. 


now ſubdued, except Antwerp. The prince had 
_ early formed the reſolution of laying ſiege to that 


important city; and ſome time before his acquiſition 


; -of Ghent and Bruſſels, he had taken meaſures 
for beginning it. But in order to ſecure ſucceſs, 


it was neceſſary that his utmoſt (kill and ſtrength 


ſhould be exerted; and he now applied himſelf 
| to the COIs _ his igel with ial the anxiety, | 


* 427128 r 
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4 zeal, and induſtry, which an woke of the higheſt BOOK 
couſequence deſerved. _ XIx. 
Antwerp was at this time not only the richeſt 8. 
aud moſt ſplendid, but likewiſe the ſtrongeſt city 
in the Netherlands. As it lies extended along the 
banks of the Scheld, and the confederates ſtill 
maintained their ſuperiotity: at fea ; it was thought 
to be ſufficiently ſecured: on one fide by a ſtrong 
wall which ran parallel to the river; and on the other 
ſides it was fortified by ramparts of extraordinary 
ſtrength, and a ditch filled with water, of ſuch 
depth and breadth, as in the opinion of thoſe times 15 
rendered it almoſt n | 
Such was the judgment formed of it by: the | 
| prince of Parma, and on this account he did not 
intend to attempt reducing it by ſtorm, but to 
have recourſe to the ſlower method of blockade, 
1 which be "knew muſt ſooner or Haten: prove ſuo· | 
ceGful.. bs 
On 15 de towards: thi. SE he found; it e 
| tremely eaſy to render the blockade complete, as 


: the States had no army able to contend with him 
d in the field, and all the neighbouriog. towns were 
- in his poſſeſſion. But theſe circumſtances he per- 

n celved would be of little advantage, while the 

5 beſieged remained maſters of the Scheld; and there- 
I fore, to deprive them of this" reſource, was the 
of great object to which all his operations, + 


| this celebrated fiege, were directed. | 85 
5 I be people of Antwerp had penetrated. Into - 
a deſign, and had omitted nothing in their power 
to prevent him from carrying it into execution. 


B 3 
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BOOK: With this view they had en two forts, one 


XIX. 


1. 


on each ſide of the river, about three miles below 
the town; to one of which they gave the name of 


. Lieltienfocch . and: to the other that of Lillo. 


Farneſe judged it neceſſary to begin his operations 
with reducing theſe forts. He ſent the marquis 
de Roubais againſt Lieffkenſoech, which | ſtood 
on the Flanders fide of the Scheld, while Mon- 


dragone laid ſiege to Lillo. "Rugbais: ford no 


great difficulty in fulfilling the general's intention 
with regard to Lieffkenfoech. But Mondragone's 
attempt on the fort of Lillo was. not attended with 
the ſame ſucceſs. This fort was valiantly de- 
fended by colonel Balfour, a Scotch officer of 
diſtioguiſhed merit, and Teligny , the worthy ſon 
of the brave La Noue. After battering the 
ramparts for ſeveral days, Mondragone attempt 


ed to take the fort by ſtorm, but was repulſed; 


diſtance from the banks, it did not materially in · 


and in his repulſe, and a fally which the garriſon 
had made ſome days before, he ſuſtained the loſs 
of no leſs than two thouſand men. | 

Upon receiving intelſigence of thib diſaſter, "thi 
prince of Parma, after ſettling the government of 
the towns which he had lately conquered, came 
himfelf to -view the ſcene. of action. He found 


chat all the time and pains and blood which had 


been ſpent in the ſiege of this fort had been miſ 
applied; and perceived, that as it ' ſtood at ſome 


terfere with his may or ary, a ſtop to the 


Ns of oy On.” 
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For this reaſon, inſtead of puſhing the immediate 


reduction of it, he was ſatisfied with blockading - 


it on the land-fide, ſo as to prevent” the no u g 


of the garriſon, 


Having given inſtructions for this Parete he 


called a council of his general officers, and laid 
before them his project for blockading up the 
Scheld, by building a bridge over it, to intercept | 


the communication between the beſieged .city and 


BOOK 


. 
1584. 


The prince 
of Parma's 
plan for 
blocking up 
the Scheld. 


the maritime provinces; an enterpriſe which, had 


it failed, would have expoſed him to derifon, but 


' which ſhowed the boldneſs of his genius, and bas 


contributed more than almoſt any other of his mi- 
litary achievements, to raiſe his character to that 
exalted rank which it holds in the annals of hiſtory. 

By moſt of the officers this propoſal was regard- 


ed as chimerical. For where, ſaid they can ma- 


terials be found for ſo great an undertaking * 
And even if they ſhould be found, yet how is it 


| poſſible to tranſport them Bither? 'By land car- 


riage, it is utterly impracticable; nor would it 


ſeem to be much eaſier by water, while che ene- 


my poſſeſſes ſo great a ſuperiority in naval force. 


Beſides that, no beams, obſerved, were 'of 
e wha length to reach the bottom of che river. 
To build a bridge of ſhips, they thought, 
would be equally impractieabſe, becauſe he dic 
not poſſeſs ſo great a number as was neceffary, ant 
it would be impoſſible to colle& them from differ- 


ent places, in the face of a vigilant enemy, © 
2 ſuperior vaval ſtrength. And even allowing 
NT We Wer 


* 
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conſtruc ſuch a bridge as was projected, yet it 


Would be quickly deſtroyed by the 1 ice, or by the 


tides and ſtorms, or by the enemy. 
But Farneſe, conſcious of e in the fer. 


tility of his genius, of which his officers could form 
no idea, was not diſcouraged by theſe objections. 
He conſidered that the meaſure on which he had 
reſolved was the only one by which Antwerp 


could be reduced, and that till he ſhould reduce it, 


and; thereby get poſſeſſion | of a naval force, the 


towns. lately acquired (which uſually. carried on 
their; trade by the way of Antwerp] muſt ſuffer 


the greateſt inconveniencies, and it would be in 
vain for him ta attempt * c of the mart- 


time provinees. 
Determined by theſe I: he pro- 


x ceeded inſtantly to make the preparations neceſſary 


for executing his deſign. Having firſt ſounded 


the. river, and meaſured its breadth in different 
places, he, found, that between the village of 
Ordam in Brabant, and Caloo in Flanders, it was 
neither ſo deep nor ſo broad, as above or below. 
At this place therefore he reſolved: to build the 


| bridge.,. And he began with raiſing two ſtrong 


forts, oppoſite to each other on the different ſides 
of the river, beſides ſeveral redoubts, on which, 
as well as on the forts, he planted a great amber 
of cannon, to deſend the bridge when finiſhed, 
and to protect the workmen while: engaged in 


building it. „„ 
In, the mean, time he chad: all the try 


ropnd for Wins, mp he bad the good fortune 


5. 
* 
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5 to find at Dendremonde and Ghent, great quanti- B O O K 

>. ties of every thing which he ſtood in need of. If X1X. 
be could have conveyed his materials down the , 

6 Scheld to Caloo, a great expenſe of labor and 

1 time would have been ſaved. © This he repeatedly 

lo attempted ; but he ſoon found that it was impoſſi- 


1 ble to eſcape the vigilance of the citizens, who 
0 being directed in all their operations by St. Alde- 
b gonde, lay in wait for his boats near eee 
e and either took or deſtroyed tbem. 

n In order to avoid the repetition of this Aster 


r mere made, on the Flanders ſide near Borcht, 
n | which ſtands higher than Antwerp, a large cut in 
- the dike of the Scheld, by which he laid all the 
L neck of land baninces: Borcht and Caloo under 
J- water; opening an egreſs. for the water by another 
y cut near Caloo,, and tranſporting his apparatus for 
d the bridge acroſs the inundation. This expedient 
it rendered it--unneceſſary for his boats to paſs by 
pf Antwerp, and they n arrived e ge at 
as their deſtined port. 
v. But St. Aldegonde W built a redanbire on 
1e the Brabant ſide; oppoſite to the cut at Borcht, and 
2 ſtationed ſome armed veſſels to cruize there, ſoon 
es rendered the paſſage as difficult as before. Far- 
15 neſe was therefore obliged to adopt another expe- 
er dient, much more laborious than the former; but 
i; which he knew would. certainly be attended with 
in ſucceſs. - This was to dig a canal fifteen Italian 
. miles in length, to join the inundation juſt now | 
ry mentioned, with a little river which falls into the 


— debeld at Ghent. That he might finiſh this arduous 
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Deſcription 


of the bridge. 
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undertaking the more. ſpeedily , , he fixed his 
head-quarters at Beveren, in the neighbourbood 
of the canal, and was perpetually preſent himſelf, 
exhorting ond? encouraging the workmen; ad 
ſometimes taking the ſpade and pick-axe into his 
own hand. The work was finiſhed with wonder- 
ful expedition, and fully anſwered his expectation. 


As the enemy could have no acceſs either to the 


canal, or the river with which it communicated, 
he conveyed all, neceſſary materials and engines 
from Ghent without oppoſition, and immediately 


afterwards began the conſtruction of the bridge. 


The two extremities of this edifice were formed 
of huge beams, driven into the bottom of the 


river by the force of engines, and ſtrongly bound 


together by other tranſverſe or croſs beams. This 


part of the work called the ſtacados or eſtacades, 


ran from each fide: of the river towards the middle 
of it, as far as the depth of the water would 
allow; which on the Flanders fide was two hun- 
dred feet, and on the other, nine hundred. Theſe 
ſtacados were only twelve feet broad, except 
towards the two extremities, next the centre of the 
river , where their breadth being increafed to 


| forty feet, two forts were erected upon them, and 


furniſhed with artillery. © The whole was covered 
at top with ſtrong planks, and a parapet five feet 
high . of the thickeſt-planks, was raiſed upon it for 
the ſecurity of the ſoldiers. A ro of piles was 
then driven deep into the bottom of the river, pa- 


rallel to each ide of the ſtacados , at the kiſtunce of 


_ a ſew feet from them, and ſtrongly faſtened to the 
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is beams of. which they. were compoſed. | Beſides BOOK 

d which, another row of long beams, pointed with XIX. 

„ iron, was placed horizontally a little above the ſur. 184. 

d face of the water; ſtretching out to a conſiderable 

is length from; the bridge on both ſides, ſo as to 

r- make it dangerous for ſhips to approach. 

= By this part of the work, the navigation of the 

ne river was conſiderably Araitened; but as there 

1, was an open ſpace inthe middle, between the heads 

es of the eſtacades, of more than one thouſand two 

ly hundred and fifty feet, the enemy's ſhips taking 
advantage ſometimes of the night, and ſometimes 

ed of the wind and tide, continued, though not with. 

he out loſs, to paſs and repaſs as Ane s and the 

ud city was ſtill abundantly ſupplied with proviſions. 

is Farneſe having from the beginning intended to 

's, fill up the intermediate ſpace with ſhips, had with 

le great difficulty collected two · and- thirty, which he 

1d judged to be a ſufficient number. Theſe veſſels, Z 

m- aſter the maſts had been taken out, were placed 

ſe with their ſides parallel to each other, at the diſ- 

pt tance of about twenty feet. They were ſtrongly 

he faſtened together by chains, and were fixed in 

to their places by anchors at both ends, in ſuch a 

nd manner that the ſailors could ſhorten or lengthen 

ed the cables, as the tide either roſe or fell. Over the 

et intermediate ſpaces, ſtrong beams went from one 

of ſhip to another. Above theſe were laid planks; 

as and the ſame ſort of parapet was erected, as that 

Da- which was raiſed on the ſtacados. Thirty ſoldiers 

of and four ſailors were put on board each. Ps and 


he all the ſhips were pre with artillery, . 
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Fs the greater ſecurity of this part of the 
' Wide a flota one thouſand two hundred feet long 
was conſtructed of barks, bound together in the 


ſame manner as the ſhips of which the bridge was 


formed, with the ſame ſort of beams pointed with 
iron, reſembling a file of pikes, ſtretching from 


that end of ey bras which lay next to the enemy. 


Theſe barks were filled with empty caſks, to 
prevent them from being ſunk, and were fixed in 
their place by anchors. Of This kind of flota, 
two were conſtructed, conſiſting each of two-and- 


thirty barks, one above, and the other below the 
1 at the diſtance of two hundred yards. 


This ſtupendous work * furniſhed employment 
to the prince of Parma's fleet and, army for more 


than half a year. Without a fleet of conſiderable 
ſtrength it could not have been executed, and the 


procuring of this fleet in ſuch diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances, was one of the many ſtriking proofs 
which Farneſe exhibited on this occaſion, of that 
extraordinary activity and enterpriſe by which 
his character is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. With 
infinite labor and difficulty he had equipped, at 
Ghent and Dunkirk; forty armed veſſels, and put 
them under the command of the marquis de Rou- 
bais; who being well ſupported by the forts and 
redoubts on the banks of the river, protected the 


workmen, in ſpite of the moſt vigorous efforts 


which the beſieged could make to interrupt them. 
F _ dg trne would not CI have 


- Ie was e finiſhed February 1585. 8 85 
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ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, if the united States had 3 O O K 


: exerted themſelves with vigor, proportioned ei. XIX. 
S | ther to that of the enemy, or to the 1 importance of 12555. 
5 the prize conteſted. It now appeared how great 

x was the loſs which the confederacy had ſuſtained 

| in the death of the prince of Orange. By Wit- 

5 liam's ſuperior rank, wiſdom, and experience, 

+ ſome turbulent leaders had back reſtrained, who, 

after his death; indulged their factious, intereſted 

= ſpirit, without regard to the pernicious conſequen- 

1 ces which might enſue. Among theſe was Tref- 

X long, whom the States had appointed commander 

Wn of the fleet, deſtined for the relief of Antwerp. 

1 This man, whether from treachery or from pri- 

| vate reſentment, paid no regard to his inſtructions; ö 

1 but on different pretences, at firſt delayed putting 

be the orders of the States in execution, and at laſt 

3 told them that he would not fail, unleſs ſome 

© perſons with whom he had quarrelled were remov- 

" - ed from the magiſtracy. On this occaſion, prince 

OY Maurice called an aſſembly: of the States of the 
ch province, diſmiſſed Treſlong from his employ- 
I ment, and put him under arreſt.” The command of 
7 the fleet was then given to count Hobeoloe; but the 

time, in which its operations might have proved 
. effectual, was paſt; and the bridge, with all its 
"A | — as above deſeribed, was almoſt - 
mſhed. 

No words can e the aſtoniſhment wich Confternation 
K it excited in the minds of the beſieged. At the te beßeged. 


commencement of the work, they had regarded it 
rather as an object of . than as fitted to 
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3OOK excite any ſerious; apprehenſion or alarm. Their 


XIX. 
1585. 


Speech of 97. 
Aldegonde. 


anxiety and terror now were in proportion to 


their former confidence and ſecurity. They ſaw 


an entire ſtop put to their trade in every quarter. 


They already felt many of the inconveniencies of 
a ſiege. Their imaginations repreſented, in the 
moſt dreadful light, the calamities which they 
were about to ſuffer; and perſons of all ranks be- 
gan to talk of the neceſſity of preventing them in 


time, by making their peace with the enemy. But 


they were diverted from forming any fixed reſo- 
lution by St. Aldegonde, who employed all his 
eloquence and addreſs to rouſe their abhorrence 
of the Spaniſh yoke, and to inſpire them with the 
r of being able to raiſe the ſiege. vs 
It is not ſurpriſing, ſaid he, in an aſſembly 
of thoſe who held public offices in the town, that 
many of our fellow-citizens ſhould tremble at the 
proſpect of thoſe hardſhips which uſually attend a 
long continued ſiege. | 
forward to theſe, let us reflect on the calamities 
which we have reaſon to dread from a ſurrender. 
We have ſeen, within theſe few years, two me- 


morable ſieges, the ſiege of Haerlem, and that of 


Leyden. The people of Haerlem, rather than 


ſubmit to the laſt extremities; choſe to throw 


themſelves on the mercy of the Spaniards. But 
how bitterly did they repent of their having done 
ſo? And how much better had it been to have 
fallen in the field of battle, than to ſuffer, as ſo 
great a number of the braveſt did, that ignomi- 


nious death to b a were doomed 2 the 


But while we caſt our eyes 
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FOR W The inhabitants of Leyden, on 
the other hand, reſolved rather to die, than to de- 
liver mobs up to ſuch a perfidicus enemy; 


and the conſequence of their adhering to this reſo- 


lution was, that the ſiege was raiſed, and a period 
put to all their miſeries. Can we heſitate in de- 
ciding which of theſe examples we ought to fol- 
low? Is not death more eligible, than ſubmiſſion 
to the dominion of an enemy, from whom we 
have endured ſuch intolerable outrage ? 


AI this city ſhall fall under the yoke of theſe | 


oppreſſors, can we doubt that the citadel will be 
reſtored ;_ and with it all the tyranny which they 
were wont to exerciſe? Will not our religion be 
proſcribed, and the inquiſition eſtabliſhed ? This 
illuſtrious city will then become a colony of 
Spaniards. Her commerce will be ruined, and 
her inhabitants obliged to wander in ſearch of 
places of abode, ſorlorn and indigent. But why 
ſhould I thus deſcribe the diſaſters of a ſurrender? 
There is ſtill no reaſon for deſpair. It is impoſſi- 
ble that this bridge can. ſtand long againſt the 
efforts which we ſhall make for its deſtruction. 
Let us not therefore be wanting to ourſelves; but 
with a fixt, unalterable purpoſe, let us embrace 
the glorious alternative of liberty or death.” . - 
By theſe exhortations, joined to the reſpect in 


which his character was beld, St. Aldegonde 
gained over the citizens to a perfect conformity 


with his ſentiments ; and perſuaded them to 
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renew the oath which they had formerly taken, 


never to return under the dominion of the king of 


o 
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Spain. An edict was then publiſhed, - prohibiting 
all perfons, under the ſevereſt penalties, from 


liſtening. to any terms of accommodation that 
might be offered; after which they - proceeded 


with redoubled ardor to put in practice ſuch ex- 


| pedients as had been deviſed for the demolition 
olf the bridge. 


Preparations 


of the be- 
ſieged for 
demolishing 


the bridge. 


In order to gelen this, they had been fot 
ſome time paſt employed iu preparing fire- ſhips, 
under the direction of Giambelli, a celebrated Ita- 
lan engineer, who appears to have been'the author 
of this invention. They were formed of the 
thickeſt, planks, and had each of them a mine or 


5 chamber in the middle. This mine was built 


in the ſtrongeſt manner, and filled with gun - 
powder, and with rugged ſtones, bullets, and 


fuch other weighty materials, rammed hard and 


E augment. the force of the exploſion. 


cloſe, on purpoſe to increaſe the refiſtance, and 


"».. 
D 


Ihe citizens labored at the ſame time in con- 
Atructing a flat-bottomed veſſel of extraordinary 
ſtrength and ſize, with which they intended to 


attack the forts and redoubts on the banks of the 
river. This enormous machine was more pro- 


perly a floating caſtle than a ſhip, and the towns 


people had, on account of the ſanguine expecta- 
tions which they conceived from i __ 1 it ns 


| ne of the © end of the war. 


While the people of a were s em- 
e the confederates who lay at Lillo, under 


count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack on the 


| fort of Lieffkenſoech;, and compelled the garriſon 


7 
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to ſurrender. From Liefkenſoech', 
es againſt another fort of the name of St. An- 


tony, which they likewiſe reduced with the ſame 


facility. When intelligence was brought to the 
prince of Parma of their deſcent, he ſet out with 
a detachment of his army to oppoſe their progreſs, 
but both the forts had ſurrendered- before: he 
could arrive. Being enraged! againſt the com- 
manders of theſe forts, on account of their having 
made too feeble à reſiſtance, he ordered them 
both to be beheaded on the dike of the Scheld, in 


they pro - Bo R 


X1X. 
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ſight of the enemy. He was the mote concerned 05 


for the loſs of Lieff kenſoech, as it gave the enemy 


ſree poſſeſſion of the navigation of the river below 


the bridge, and thereby tended to facilitate the 


execution of any deſign which they might form 


for its deſtruction. _ 1 ot betting 


At firſt he imagined. 3 dhe 8 which 


the: confederates bad ſhown for the recovery of 


Lieff kenſoech, had proceeded from their intend: 
ing to make an attempt upon the lower ſide of the 
bridge. But it ſoon appeared, that theit only view 
was to ſecond the operations of the beſieged, and 
to complete that ruin which they expected the ex- 
plofioo- of the fire-ſhips would certainly produce. 
Theſe veſſels were ſent down the river, with 


2 ſavorable wind and tide, on the 4th of April. 
The Spaniards who had got ſome imperſect intel 


ligence of their nature, were filled with the moſt 
anxious expectations. They knew them to be 
fire · ſhips from their unuſual appearance, and 


were varioully affected, according c 0 the various 
70 Vor. . .C 


a, 
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than the loudeſt thunder. 


were about to be produced. But they were all 
alike prompted by eurioſity, to witneſs a ſpectacle 
which had never been exhibited in any ſiege be- 


fore. And the banks of the river, the forts and 
redoubts, and even the bridge” itſelf were crowd. 


ed with ſpectator s. 

Of ſeveral veſſels which Gebel had prepar- 
ed, only two were conſtructed in the manner 
above mentioned, the one of which contained in 


its mine ſix thouſand pounds of gun. powder, and 


the other, ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds. 
One of them ran aſhore” before it reached the 


bridge. But the other being more fortunate in its 
direction, was driven towards that part of the 
bridge, where the ſtacado on the Flanders fide was 
united to the ſhips. A great number of the Spa- 


niſh officers and ſoldiers had the courage to jump 
on board, in order to extinguiſh the train, which 
Giambelli had contrived in ſuch a manner, as to 
require an hour before it could reach the mine. 
The prince of Parma had advanced a little way 


on the ſtacado, to wait ſor the event; but was 


prevailed upon by his officers to retire. He had 
ſcarcely entered the neighbouring fort, when the 
exploſion happened, with a noiſe more dreadſul 
A ſudden darkneſs 
overſpread the region round: The ground ſhook 


zs in an earthquake. The river, diſturbed in its 


courſe, Wwüs thrown over its dikes, and poured 
into hes fort of Caloo with incunctivatte vio· 


lence. Not only ſuch of the Spaniards periſhed_ 
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as had ventured to go on board the fire - Ihips, 


but all thoſe too who were upon the bridge, and 
many of thoſe who ſtood upon the banks of the 


river. No language can deſcribe the horror of the 
ſcene which preſented itſelf after the ſmoke was 
diſpelled. The bridge, and both the ſurface and 


the banks of the river, were covered with the 
dead and wounded; whoſe” bodies were disfigur- 


ed in a thouſand hideous ways by the ſmoke and 


flames, and the various inſtruments of deſtruc-' 


tion with which the ſhip was ſtored. Eight hun- 
dred men were killed, and a great number mains 
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ed and dangerouſly wounded. Among the killed 


were many officers of diſtinction; but no perſon 
periſhed ſo deeply lamented by the prince of Pat- 


ma, as the matquis de Roubais, the general of 
the horſe; a nobleman diſtinguiſhed by many 


ſhining accompliſhments; brave, active, and ex- 
pert both in the arts of peace and war; oute an 
enemy of Spain; but who, prompted by jealarſy 


of liberty, and ſhown for ſome years paſt no leſs 


zcal in reducing his countrymen under the Spaniſh 


yoke, than he had diſcovered formerly in afferts 
ing their independence. It was not only loſſes of 
this kind which the prince of Parma ſuſtained on 
this occaſion. The bridge like wiſe fuffered conſi- 
derable damage. Six of the ſhips which 'compob 
ed the middle part of it, were burnt; ſome were 


forced from their ſtations, and others turned with 


their keels uppermoſt, and-daſhed' to pieces. 
- If the conſederates had improved the opportunity 


* 


of the prince of Orange, had abandoned the cauſe 


i 
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which this havds afforded them, the whole a 
might have been demoliſhed ; and in that caſe, 


prediction of the prince of Orange would "i 
been fulfilled , that if Farneſe with ſo ſmall an 
army ſhould undertake the ſiege of Antwerp, it 


would prove his ruin, But, as was obſerved by the 


old experienced Mondragone , it appeared from 


- many circumſtances in the conduct of the confe- 


derates in _ Te T wat the e of Orange 


cas dead. 


By ſome Ana Fatality'; or r ſome unaccount. 
5 able inadvertance, or, as one hiſtorian inſinuates, 


by a mifunderſtanding between the magiſtrates of 


Antwerp and the admiral of the Antwerp fleet, 


thoſe fire ſnips which had coſt ſo great an expenſe 


of money, ingenuity, time, and pains, were ſent 
down the Scheld before any concert had been 


formed with the conſederates at Lillo; who were 
therefore unprepared-.to-ſecond that mighty effort 
which had been made for opening the navigation 
of the river: Giambelli, though extremely oli- 
citous: to know the ſucceſs of his invention, re- 


mained entirely ignorant of it ſor two days. A large 


reward: was offered to thoſe who ſhould venture 


to go down the river for intelligence. But none had 


courage to advance far enough to make any cer- 
tain diſcovery, nor did the citizeos know any thing 


of what had happened till the third night aſter, 
when they received amnsen of it the a mel. 


ſenger from count Hohenloe. 


The prince of Parma was in the mean time em- 


ployed i in * the bridge, and. he exerted 


much 
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himſelf with ſo much activity and vigor, that it was 
made as ſtrong as ever before the beſieged were 
acquainted with the damage which it had ſuſtained. 


His late experience ſuggeſted to him an alteration 
in the work, which was found-afterwards of great 


importance: this was to remove the flotas, and to 


form that part of the bridge which was, compoſed 


of the ſhips, in ſuch a manner that, 1a caſe. the 


enemy ſhould repeat their experiment, it might 


be opened at different places to let the fire. ſhips 
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paſs through and continue ei courſe own the | 


river. 
{ The ſpirits of the infant were nal cond 


by the ſanguine hopes which they had conceived, 


from that enormous veſſel, which they called: the 
end of the war. This huge machine was entirely 


other At. 
tempts of 


the beſieged, 


the work of the citizens, and was not approved of 


either by Giambelli or St. Aldegonde. It was 
found, on trial, too vawieldy to anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which it was intended. After planting the 
lower part of it with cannon; and filling the high · 
er part with muſketeers, they made an attack. 
upon one of the Spaniſh redoubts; but they failed 
in their attempt, and the machine itſelf was ſo 


much ſhattered, as to be Fans almoſt unfit for, ; 


future uſe. 
At Giambelli's defen; the ſenate of Auer 


had again recourſe to their firſt expedient of- fire- 


ſhips; but the enemy. having learnt. the nature of 


theſe machines, employed different means to ren- 


der them ineffectual... They laid hold of them as 
ſoon as they appeared, and ſometimes extinguiſhed 
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the trains, and ſometimes dre the veſſels to 
the banks of the river, or through the openings 


in the bridge. 


'Giarabelli then bethought bini of another 
devine! from which he believed that ſome more 


certain effect might be expected. Having bound 


together in one compacted body fifteen ſhips 
armed with pointed beams, and with ſcythes or 
falchions, for cuttiog' the chains and cordage of 
the bridge, he ſent them accompanied with fire- 
ſhips down the river when the wind and tide were 
combined and favorable. The ſhock which this 
contrivance produced was very great, but through 


the wiſe precaution which Farneſe had taken, by 


making the openings juſt now mentioned, toge- 
ther with the unexampled boldneſs. of his ſoldiers 
in laying hold of the fire-ſhips, the bridge receiv- 


ed no greater damage than could be quickly re- 


paired. Some other expedients were propoſed by 


Siambelli, but the ſenate was deterred from adopt- 


ing them, partly by the expenſe and time requiſite 
to prepare his machines, and partly by the diffi- 
culty of finding mariners and ſoldiers willing to 


expoſe themſelves to the danger with which the 


putting his inventions in practice would have been 


: The coune 


terdike of 


- CouvyeſRtein. 


attended. | 
There eee now for the beſieged only 
one reſource, to which , if they had given proper 


attention in the beginning, all the anxiety, ex- 


penſe and labor, which they beſtowed in at- 
tempting to demoliſh the bridge, might have been 


| ſaved. * „ to form a clear — of 
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preſent ſubject, it is neceſſary to remember that 
the ground on the north fide of the Scheld, be- 


tween Antwerp and Lillo, is much lower chan the 
reſt of the country, and were it not for the dike 
of the river, would every tide be overflowed. 

This ground is generally covered with water in 
many places, but in other parts it furniſſies paſture 


for a great number of cattle with which ti Ant- 
werp market is ſupplied. Through the middle of 


this plain there runs from the village of Couve- 


ſtein, where the country begins to riſe , tothe great 
dike of the Scheld, a ſmaller dike, called the 


Counterdike of Couveſtziah: which had been form- 


ed to ſerve for a road or cauſeway. The confeder. 


ates at Lillo could, by opening the dike of the 


Scheld, lay all the ground under water between 


Lillo and the counterdike, while the beſieged 


could, with the ſame facility, introduce the river 
into that part of the plain which lies between the 


counterdike and Antwerp; and thus, by break- 


ing down the counterdike, the inundations on 
each ſide of it could be whites; and 2 free naviz 
tion opened between Antwerp and ind o: . . 
The reader will eaſily perceive, that While a 
bridge ſtood, the fate' of Antwerp depended: en- 
tirely on the counterdike; and that, in caſe the 


confederates could make themſelves maſters of it, 


they might bid defiance to the prince of Paris; 


and without anxiety ſuffer him to retain poſſeffion 
of the bridge. If in the beginning, they had be. 
lieved it . for him to execute his 'defign 


44 


what will be ſaid on this intereſting part of the ny 00 & 
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was before. 


themſelves on the counterdike in ſuch a manner, 


that with the aſſiſtance of the inundation, they 
would have baffled: his moſt vigorous efforts to ex- 


pel them. But they were deceived by the contempt 
which! they entertained of his intended enterpriſe, 


and did not perceive their error in neglecting to 
occupy this important ſtation till it was too late. 


Abe prince of Parma had already ſeized upon it, 
and taken every neceſſary precaution againſt the 


attempts which he doubted not they would ſooner 
or later make to wreſt it from him. He commit- 
ted the charge of defending it to two of his moſt 
vigilant officers, Mondragone and NMansſeldt. He 


ordered it to be made broader and higher than it 
He ſtrengthened it with piles of 


wood- driven into it tranſverſely, and he erected 


ſeveral forts upon it, beſides planting redoubts on 


the dike of the Scheld, with which he intended 
to take the enemy in Hank, i in caſe they ſhould 


venture to approach. 


The confederates. erer , deſpairing of be- 
jog. able to demoliſh. the bridge, reſolved; if poſ. 


ſible, to diſlodge him from the counterdike. And 
heir. firſt attempt, after laying the ground on 


each ſide of it under water, was made in the be- 


ginning of May by count Hohenloe. That ge- 
neral had formed the plan of this attack in con- 


cert with St. Aldegonde, who was to have co- 
operated with him, and had agreed to ſet ſail with 


the a ane fleet immediately after lighting up, 
on a tower in h fn the fires, as a ſignal of 


& 3 
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d his departure. By a miſtake of the perſon to whom yo Ok 

„ the charge of this ſignal was committed, it was xIX. 

y _ exhibited before the time, and through this unto- 1888. 

Xs ward accident count Hohenloe was left alone in 

Dt the execution of his enterpriſe. - He conducted it 

e, however with vigor, and laid one of the forts and 

to a. part of the counterdike in ruins; after which 

e. he thought it prudent to retire, and to reſerve his 

bt, forces unimpaired till the beſieged ſhould be ready 

ne to ſecond his operatioas. L his unfortunate at- 

er tempt ſerved only to rouſe the prince of Parma 

it to greater vigilance and exertion. Agreeably to 

ſt his conjectures, he ſaw that the principal efforts 

le of the enemy would henceforth be directed againſt 

it the Counterdike: and, therefore, he not only ap- 

of plied himſelf with diligence to repair the damage 

ed which it had ſuſtained in the late attack, but vi- 

on ſited every day all the redoubts and forts, aud 

ed reinforced the garriſons with choſen troops taken 

1d from the ſeveral nations of which his army wo 
compoſed. _ 

e- The confederates at Lillo, od; then people of 

ol- Antwerp, were in the mean time indefatigable in 

nd making preparations for another attack. St. Alde- 

on gonde ſtood almoſt ſingle in his opinion on this 

)e- occaſion, and endeavoured to convince his coun» 

Le- trymen, that it would be eaſier for them to de- 

on- ſtroy the bridge itſelf, than to make themſelves 

o- maſters of the counterdike, in oppoſition: to an 

th enemy. ſo much upon their guard, and ſo ſtrongly 

p. fortified. But having, ſince their diſappointment 


of with regard to the eee, of the .fire- * been 
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Battle of the 
counterdike. 


they were deaf to whatever he could advance upon 
the ſubject, and he was obliged to concur (which 
he did with all his wonted activity] in the execution 
of that deſign of which the majority approved. 

Iowards the end of May every thing was 
prepared both at Antwerp and Lillo, that was 
thought neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs; and, on the 
26th-'of that month, count Hohenloe; according 


to concert with St. Aldegonde, ſailed from Lillo 


early in the morning, with a ſquadron of more 
than a hundred ſhips, having on board a numerous 


body of troops, under the command of the moſt 


experienced officers in the United Provinces . He 
reſolved to make his attack at the broadeſt part of 
the counterdike, between the two middle forts, 


called the fort of the Palifades and fort St. George, 


where there was room to intrench his troops. In 
order to facilitate his landing, he fent before him 
four veſſels reſembling fire- ſhips, with ſome trains 
of gunpowder, to which the ſoldiers, who were 
concealed within, ſet fire. This. device produced 
the deſigned effect. The Spaniards taking the 


ſmoke and flame for the forerunners of an explo- 


fion, retired haſtily from that part of the dike to 
which they ſaw the veſſels approaching. The con. 


federates in the mean time advanced , and landed: 


between ſeven and eight hundred men, who were 
quickly followed by all the reſt of the boden The 
Spaniards ſoon diſcovered the artifice by which they 


- * Juſtin de Naſſau, Iſclftein, Fremin, Morgan, and Balfour. 
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had been deceived, and immediately returned = BOOK 


n the ſtation which they had left. An obſtinate and XIX. 

h bloody action enſued, while the contending parties 1883. 

n were ſupported on the one ſide by the cannon of 
the fleet, and on the other by thoſe of the forts on 

as the counterdike. 

as In the midſt of the conteſt St. boron Ar- 

he rived with the fleet from Antwerp, which was near- 

12 ly as numerous as that from Lillo. The confe- 

lo derates being thus powerfully reinforced , kept 

re poſſeſſion: of the ground which they had gained » 

us and while ſome of them fought, others were em- 

> ployed i in cutting the counterdike, and in raif- 

Je mg temporary defences of piles of wood, and 

of ſacks of earth and wool, againſt the fire of the 

5, enemy. The combatants being cooped up in a 

ze, narrow ſpace, every ſtroke and ſhot did executioi. 

In But they received continual ſupplies of freſh men 

im from the ſhips and forts, and their courage was 

ins ſuperior to every danger. Both St. Aldegonde 

ere and Hohenloe mingled with the combatants, and 

ed | by their example and exhortations nouriſhed the 

the deſperate and intrepid ardor of the - ſoldiers. 

lo- This is the laſt difficulty, cried St. Aldegonde, 

to which remains to be ſurmounted. Perſiſt as you 

on- have begun, and Antwerp, that bulwark of our 

ded _ Confederacy, will ſoon be delivered. Your liberty, 

ere your future ſafety, and every thing dear and ſacred; 

he depend on the ſucceſs of your preſent enterpriſe, 

hey We have now no. e 128 n n or 


deaths”: 
our. The Spaniſh generals v were at nie doit pains to 


* 
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"BOOK animate their troops. Both Mondragone and 


IX. 


Mansfeldt, though worn out with age and the fa- 


tigues of a long continued warfare, diſplayed on 
this occaſion the utmoſt intrepidity. Notwith- 
ſtanding their moſt vigorous exertions, the conſe- 
derates ſtill maintained their ground. They 
twice repulſed the Italians and Spaniards. ' Of the 
materials which they had brought along with them, 
they raiſed a conſiderable bulwark againſt the 


| enemy's artillery. -They made ſeveral openings 


in the counterdike, and were ſo confident of vic- 


_ tory,” that St. Aldegonde and count Hohenloe, 
after aſſigning to the ſeveral officers their reſpec- 


tive ſtations, ſet ſail for Antwerp in a ſhip which 
had paſſed through one of theſe openings, and 


entered the city in triumph. Their deſign, it is 
ſaid, was to conſult with the magiſtrates concerning 
ſome future meaſures which they thought neceſſary 
to be purſued. But what the particular motives 


were, which determined the commanders in chief 


to leave their troops at this criſis, is not told by 


the contemporary hiſtorians; and we are left to 


ſuſpect two men, of vanity and folly, whoſe ge- 


neral conduct furniſhes not the ſmalleſt ground 


for ſo: unfavorable an imputation. They were 
received at Antwerp with the higheſt tranſports 
of gratitude and joy, and the people flocked to 
the harbour, impatiently expecting the arrival of 


the ſupplies of S ame e believed to 


be neariat hand 


But this joy was of ſhort e the prince 


of Parma was for ſome time ignorant of what had 
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paſſed. Having watched all the precediog night, 
he had gone in the morning to his head-quarters 


at Beveren, and retired to reſt; but being ſoon 
awaked by the noiſe of the guns, he ſelected a 


body of troops, and immediately warched to the 
place of action. 


On his arrival, he viewed with ee the 
enemy in anfleGan of the counterdike. He ruſh- 


ed, forward at the head of his battalion, and figh- 
ing, exclaimed, © Where, my fellow-ſoldiers, is 
now your wonted intrepidity ? Are you not 
alhamed thus to yield to an enemy you have fo 
often conquered, and in one hour to loſe the fruit 
of all your labors? Let who will, follow me; I 


ſhall either die, or conquer. „Hering ſpoke theſe 


words , he advanced towards the enemy with a 
ſword in one hand, and a buckler in the other. 


The danger to which he was expoſed, inflamed 


his troops to a degree of madneſs. They returned 


to the charge with redoubled fury, and, in ſpite of 


the moſt intrepid reſiſtance, they drove the con- 
federates along the counterdike, till they came to 
the.place where their companions were intrenched : 


there they ſtopped. The diſpute, was deſperate, 


and the confederates, being reinforced with freſh. . 


troops from their ſhips, once more compelled the 


Spaniards to retire; but Farneſe, whoſe. ardor 
was unabated, ſtill urging and impelling them, the 


attack was inſtantly renewed, and the Spaniards 


proved at laſt victorious. 
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It was now only within their reads that ly, 


the confederates retained poſſeſſion of the counter 


The confe- 


derates are 


defeated. 
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; dike. The prince of Parma and his troops were 


aware of the difficulty which they muſt encounter, 
in attacking an intrenchment defended by men 
who from the beginning had diſplayed the moſt 


determined bravery; Yet they boldly advanced 


amidſt an inceſſant fire both from the ſhips and 
the intrenchment. Great numbers fell: till, how- 


ever, they continued to advance; and whilſt thoſe 
who were in the rear maintained a conſtant fire 


upon the enemy, the foremoſt ranks were em- 


ployed in demoliſhing the fortification. 


5 This fortification was at the ſame time attack. 


ed, on the other ſide, by two battalions ſent againſt 
it by c count Mansfeldt, the one conſiſting of Spa- 
niards and the other of Italians, who vied with 
each other in giving the moſt conſpicuous- proofs 
of their contempt of danger. The leaders of 
theſe battalions, Capiſucchi and Toralva, were the 
firſt who entered the intrenchment; and ſoon af- 
terwards the troops under the prince of Parma 
entered it on the other fide. The confederates, 
however , though thus deprived of all defence, till 
continued to fight deſperately, till perceiving that 
the tide was going back, and that the ſhips were 
beginning to put off to greater diſtance, while 


| freſh-Spaniards were pouring in upon them from 


both ends of the counterdike, their courage failed, 
and they attempted to ſave themſelves by getting 
on board their boats and ſhips. 

The Spaniards, not ſatisfied with this i OY 
flung themſelves from. the counterdike, and pur- 
fued the fugitives as far as the depth of the water 
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would allow. No quarter was given to thoſe 


whom they overtook. The counterdike, and 
the water on both ſides'of it, were covered with 
the flain, and many fell with diſhonorable 
wounds, who for ſeveral hours together had given 
inconteſtible evidence of the moſt heroic valor. 
The number of the killed on the fide of the con- 


federates, amounted to two thouſand five hundred, 


and that on the other fide, to one thouſand. The 
recovery of the Siebel was not the only ad- 
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vantage which Farneſe derived from his preſent 7 


victory: he likewiſe got poſſeſſion of more than 
thirty of the enemy's ſhips, with all the artillery 
and engineers that were on board. Immediately 
after which he proceeded to fill up the breaches in 


the counterdike, and to repair the damage which | 


his fortifications had ſuſtained. 
The beſieged, being thus cruelly diſappointed 
in their hopes of deliverance, were overwhelmed 


with conſternation and defpair. By their late, 


great exertions, their internal reſources were ex- 
hauſted, and they had little proſpect of any fo- 
reign aid that could arrive in time to prevent the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering, They had not indeed 
as yet experienced thoſe intolerable miſeries which 
attend on famine in a place befieged; but they 
foreſaw that ere long theſe miſeries muſt certainly 


overtake them, and they conſidered, that to delay 


making peace with the enemy, could only ſerve 
to increaſe the difficulty of obtaining favorable 


terms. Such were the ſentiments of great numbers 
of every condition, notwithſtanding the ſolemn 


* 
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BOOK engagement under which they had lately come, Pri 
Xxix. of never ſubmitting. to the Spaniſh government. mu 
156 St. Aldegonde, and the other magiſtrates, labored ſed 
to remove their apprehenſions, by aſſuring them, erti 
that not only their friends in the maritime pro- tha 
vinces were preparing forces to relieve them, imit 
but that the queen of England intended to exert reſi 
herſelf in their behalf. St. Aldegonde himſelf ap- till 
pears to have been animated with this hope, and the 
for ſeveral weeks it had the effect which he deſir- N 
ed on the minds of the citizens; but their pa- ed 
tience being at laſt worn out, they aſſembled in brin 
a tumultuous manner, and peremptorily required cluſf 
that ambaſſadors ſhould be appointed to treat of flatt 
: a ſurrender. The magiſtrates, though extremely | ſtud 
reluctant, found it neceſſary to comply with their the 
| requeſt ; and accordingly, St. Aldegonde, and ſe the 
| veral others of the principal nes , were ſent the 
| to the Spaniſh camp. FREE cum 
5 Capitulation They were received by the prince of. nora in citiz 
'Y of Antwerp the moſt gracious manner, and much more favor- was 
. able terms of accommodation were offered, than of p 
they had reaſon to expect. Various motives con- ence 
curred in determining this prudent general to act able 
on the preſent occaſion with the utmoſt degree mon 
of moderation which the king's inſtructions would e 
allow; for, beſides that the granting of equitable even 
conditions to the citizens of Antwerp would con- Brug 
tribute to facilitate his ſuture conqueſts, he con- bad 
. ſidered , that his troops had ſuffered great dimi- in or 
| | nution fince the commencement. of the fiege; that, were 
. | by Aigen which he could not foreſee, the werp 


bridge „ 
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bridge might be demoliſhed; that he had with 


much difficulty reſiſted the efforts which the con- 
ſederates had already made; that ſtill greater ex- 


ertions were to be apprehended from deſpair; and 


that the beſieged, if compelled by ſeverity to 
imitate the example of Haerlem or Leyden, might 


reſiſt his moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to reduce them; 


till the queen of England, who was deliberating on 


the ſubject, ſhould reſolve to eſpouſe their cauſe: 
Moved by thefe conſiderations, Farneſe ſhow. 
ed himſelf not only willing, but even deſirous to 


bring the treaty of ſurrender ſpeedily to à con- 


clufion; but the ambaſſadors: of the beſieged, ſtill 
flattering themſelves with the hopes of aſſiſtance, 
ſtudied to put it off as long as poſlible ; nor was 
the capitulation figned till within three days of 


the time when the whole ſtock of proviſions in 


the city would have been conſumed. This cir- 


tumſtance had been carefully concealed from the 
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citizens, as well as ſrom the prince of Parma, and | 


was known only to the magiſtrates and maſters 
of police. It had not therefore the ſmalleſt influs 


| ence on the terms of peace, which were as favor- 


able now as if the conch wa been niade e 


months before. 


In ſome reſpects they were more "WIA his 


even thoſe which had been granted to Ghent and 


Bruges. Whereas the proteſtants of theſe places 


bad been permitted to continue only two years, 
in order to ſettle their affairs; in Antwerp, they 


were allowed to remain four; and although Ant. 
werp was much richer ä ol the other cities, 
Vol. III. | D 


2 
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and the expenſe of the ſiege had been infinitely 
greater, yet he demanded a fine of only four hun- 
dred thouſand guilders for the payment of his 
troops. All the priſoners were ſet at liberty; all 
paſt offences were forgiven , and no exception 
Whatever was made in the general act of indem- 
nity j nor Nas any perſonal reſtriction laid upon 


5 any of the citizens, except St. Aldegonde, Who 
Was required to engage, that he would not carry 


arms agaiaſt the king of Spain for the ſpace of a 
year This circumſtance had the appearance of a 


puniſhment inflicted on this ; diſtinguiſhed patriot ; 
but it ought to be conſidered rather as a mark of 


reſpect and honor, ſince it implied an acknowledge- 


ment of his ſuperior merit, and, diſcovered the 
dread which his enemies entertained of his abilities. 
Notwithſtanding this public teſtimony, which & - 
Aldegonde received from the Spaniards, he was 

accuſed of having delivered up the town without 


neceſſity; and ſo-raſh, and ill - informed. were the 


States of Holland and Zealand on this occaſion, 
that they forbade him to take up his reſidence 


within their territories, Being conſcious, of having 


8 acted with perfect integrity, he paid no regard to 


their \nterdiction, but ſoon after the ſurrender ſet 
out for Zealand, where he required the States to 
produce his accuſers, and to try him openly * 


and, as no accuſer ever ventured to appear, "Is 


publiſhed a vindication of his conduct, calculated 


TY The account here given is taken from Meteren, the 
beſt informed of all the hiſtorians in matters relative to 


Antwerp! It differs materially from that of Reidanus. 


ot | „ 


* 
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to put his enemies to ſilence, and to Gris that, 
inſtead of cenſure , he had nicrired the higheſt 


ps: : 
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The! il! boot; which the 3 provinces 


| Aerea on this occaſion, in their injuridus treat- 


ment of a perſon ſo beloved and popular as St. Al- 
degonde, proves the error of thoſe who aſſert- 
ed that theſe provinces were not diſpleaſed that 


the Spaniards had got poſſeſſion of Antwerp, and 


that their jealouſy of that commercial city was the 
cauſe, why they did not exert themſelves with 


greater vigor to preſerve it. As the circumſtan- 


ces above explained ſeem to afford a full account 


of their inactivity in the beginning of the ſiege, 


ſo, towards the cloſe of it, it ſhould ſeem: they 


did every thing for the relief of. the beſieged; which | 


they could have done in their own defence. The 
only object of their dread at this time was the 
power of Spain, They could not but conſider 
Antwerp as a bulwark againſt that power, and 
they could not foreſee thoſe commercial adyanta- 
ges, which they derived afterwards: from the re- 
duction of that wealthy city under the. Spaniſh yoke. 

They ſoon. experienced thefe advantages, by 
the removal of ſo great a number of the inliabit- 


_ ants of Brabant and Flanders to Amſterdamiand 
| Middleburgh, that it became neceſſary to extend 


the walls of thoſe cities in order to contain them. 


And thus the trade of the confederated States was 


r augmented, while that of the ſouthern 


* Bentivoglio , part. ij. lib. iji. Meteten » lib. x8. 


Thuanus, lib. Ixxxiii Reidanus, lib. iv. 5 
2 


1 


Brabant des 
ſerted by 

many of its 
inhabitants. 


BG O k provinces received a wound, of which it never af: - 
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terwards recovered. The prince of Parma had 


provided carefully againſt this event, ſo fatal to 
the proſperity of his late zequifitions ; + by the 


length of time which he allowed to the proteſtants 


for diſpoſing of their effects, and by the mildneſs 
of his adminiſtration; but, beſides that their aver- 
ſion to the Spaniſh government was become un- 


conquerable, and that for ſome years paſt they had 


taſted the ſweets of liberty, they were too ſincerely 


attached to the reformed religion, to bear the 


thoughts of ever complying with the catholic, or 
even to indure thoſe reſtraints to which it beboved 
them during their ſtay at Antwerp to ſubmit; 
Philip's bigotry had, in the time of the duke of 
Alva, tranſplanted great numbers of his ſubjects, 

together with their wealth and manufactures , into 


foreign ſtates , and it now increaſed the power 


of the revolted provinces, at the expenſe of thoſe 
which had returned to their allegiance. The 
Dutch began, not long after this period, to puſh 
their commerce to a greater extent than ever. 
They were more able than formerly to ſupport 


| the burden of the war; and in a few years after. 
| wards they found themſelves in a capacity, not 


only to defend their infant ſtate, but to attack 


their powerful adverſary, with ſplendor and ſuc- 
ceſs, in the moſt diſtant regions of the globe. 
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vinces was , in the iſſue, greatly augmented by 
that increaſe of inhabitants which they received 


from the conquered towns, yet, at the preſent 


period , their ſituation was more alarming and 
critical than it had ever been ſince the commence- 
ment of the war. The prince of Parma was an 
enemy more formidable in every reſpe& than the 


ſtill more in political abilities; and the more to 
be dreaded by the confederacy, on account of the 
moderation and equity which he diſplayed in his 
treatment of the people, who had ſubmitted to his 
arms. Almoſt the whole of Brabant and Flanders, 
except Sluys and Oſtend, was already conquered; 
and by his reduction of Antwerp , he had ac- 
quired a numerous fleet , which he knew well how 
| 5 * 


ArTroven the proſperity of the United Pro- B 0.0 K 
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reignty to 
the king of 
France. 


to make ſubſervient to the operations of his land 


forces, in the further proſecution of the war. 


The States were more ſenſible than ever of 


their inability to defend themſelves, without the 


aſſiſtance of ſome foreign power. In their treaty 


* with the duke of Anjou, they had diſcovered 
great ſalicitude in guarding againſt the annexa- 
tion of the provinces to the crown of France; 
but ſoon after the death of the prince of Orange, 


they were perſuaded, that with their moſt ſtre- 
nuous efforts it would be impoſſible for them 


long to preſerve their independence, and that 


they muſt either ſubmit to Philip, or become 
the ſubjects of ſome other ſovereign , poſſeſſed 
of power ſufficient to defend them. Having 
towards the. conclufion of the year one thou- 
ſand five hundred and eighty - four, deliberated 
maturely on the ſubject, they heſitated for ſome 
time between the king of France and the queen 


Ol England; but they came at laſt to fix their 


choice upon the former, partly becauſe they 
believed it would be eaſier for Henry, than for 


Elizabeth, to ſupport them; and partly becauſe, 
at Henry's death, his crown would devolve to 
the king of Navarre; in whoſe hands they be- 
lieved that both, their religion and ry would 
be ſecure. 

T hat the offer which they reſolved to make 


5 the French monarch would be readily accepted, 


they could not doubt, when they conſidered that 


the principal reaſon why he had formerly declin- 


ed to — their e Was * refuſing to 
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conſent to his ſucceſſion, in the event of his brother's. 


death. They could not but ſuppoſe that his am- 
bition would be highly flattered with the oppor- 


tunity of making ſo great an addition to his here- 


ditary dominions; and they were not ignorant of 
the reſentment which he bore towards the king of 


8 0 00 
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Spain, who, under the maſk of friendſhip, had 


long fomented the troubles of his kingdom. 


Henry was not inſenſible to the force of theſe 


incentives. He gave the ambaſſadors whom the 


States had ſent, to him on this occaſion, the moſt 
gracious reception; aſſured them of his gratitude 


for the truſt and confidence which the States were 
pleaſed to repoſe in him; and bade them rely upon 


him for every mark of friendſhip in his power to 


beſtow. But as their propoſal was of too much 


Importance to be haſtily embraced, he deſired they 
would deliver it in writing, that it might be ſub- 
mitted to the reviſal of his counſellors. 


Heory would not have thus delayed giving 3 state of 
a deciſive anſwer, if he had been at liberty, Pane, in 


either to purſue his own inclinations, or to con- 


ſult the intereſt of France. Peace re had been 


eſtabliſhed. between the inveterate factions, into 


which his kingdom was divided; and the catholic 


league was apparently extinct. But the cauſes to 


which that pernicious confederacy owed its birth, 
ſtill ſubſiſted; and it required a much more dex- 
terous and ſteady hand than that of Henry, to 


guide the reins of government, in ſuch a manner 


as to prevent the paſſions of the parties from 
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BOOK breaking out again with as much violence as be- 
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fore. Henry duke of Guiſe, ſon of the celebrat- 
ed Francis, was ſuperior to his father in exterior 
accompliſhments, and not inferior to him either 
in military or political abilities. Like his father too, 
he was actuated with the moſt inordinate ambition; 
and could not endure that inſignificance, to which 
the king's averſion to bis bold, aſpiring character 
had reduced him. Enraged at being excluded 


from the government of the ſtate, while all the 


power which he and his adherents had formerly 
enjoyed was engroſſed by the minions of the king, 
he reſolved either to compel Henry to redreſs his 
arr or to deprive him -of his crown, 


ith the moſt indefatigable induſtry he applied 


himſelf to the proſecution of his defign, His 


emiſſaries were ſpread every where; the kingdom 


ſwarmed with anonymous letters; and the pulpit 
reſounded with the imminent danger to which 
the church was | expoſed. © For the king, it 
was ſaid, notwithſtanding his pretenſions to 
ſanctity, bad either no religion at all, or was fe- 


cretly attached to that of the e dae for whom 
he had in his late treaty with.them, diſcovered the 


moſt unjuſtifiable partiality. This alone was ſuf⸗ 
ficient, to rouſe the indignation of every faithful 


fon of the church; but there was ground for the 


moſt alarming apprehenſions, when it was con- 
ſidered, that the duke of Anjou being now dead, 
and the king without any hope of iſſue, the crown 


mult (if the people did not exert themſelves with 


vigor to prevent it] be inherited by the king of 
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Navarre, a relapſed. heretic, and a determined 
enemy of their holy faith *. ” | 

By theſe means the duke of Guiſe united more 
than one half of the kingdom in a fanatical, but 
firm confederacy, with which he hoped to con- 


trol, and in time to annihilate the authority of 


the king. In order to gain greater reſpect to this 
confederacy, he placed at the head of it Charles, 
cardinal of Bourbon *, a zealous catholic, far ad- 
vanced in years, and noted for the weakneſs of his 
uaderſtanding. Guiſe intended this, prelate for 
Henry's ſucceſſor, in the event of the death or 
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league. 


depoſition of that prince; and he expected under 


him to engroſs the whole adminiſtration, and to 
pave the way for his own acceſſion to the throne. 

| The king of Spain was not an unconcerned 
ſpectator of theſe tranſactions, in a kingdom, to 
the affairs of which he had, for ſeveral years, 
given the moſt particular attention. For, beſides 


the deep concern, which, agreeably to his general 


ſyſtem of politics, he had ever taken in all the 
conteſts between the catholics and proteſtants in 


almoſt every European ſtate, he Was greatly in- 
tereſted to prevent the king of Navarre {whoſe 
dominions he held unjuſtly) from aſcending the 


throne of France; and there was no other means, 
he knew, by which he could deter the French 


| . from lending aſſiſtance to the United 


* Memoires de la Ligue, tom. iii. 
| * Yacle to tho king of Navarre. 
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- BOOK Provinces, but to furniſh him with gags 


xx. at home. 

1565 + Moved by this laſt e he had given 

Mis views. aſſiſtance to the league, when it was firſt formed 
by the ſame factious leaders ſome years before. 

He was now more determined than ever to ſup- 


port it; prompted partly by the motives that have 


been mentioned, and partly by this conſideration, 
that by fomenting the diſturbances in France, he 


would exhauſt the ſtrength of that mighty mo- 


narchy, and thereby either acquire poſſeſſion of it 
. himſelf, or be at leaſt delivered from all dread of 
that power, which he believed to be the only one 

in Europe able to counteract. his deſigns. 
ls Having ſome time before the preſent period 
with the revived his negociations with the duke of Guiſe, 
auke of Guiſe and the other beads of the league, he gave orders 
> to his commiſſioners, Morreo, and Baptiſta Taſſi, 


to form an alliance with them, without delay. 


And it was accordingly concluded. between the 
Spaniſh envoys on the one hand, and the dukes of 
Guiſe and Mayenne, and the ſieur de Menneville, 
agent for the cardinal of Bourbon, on the other, 
at Joinville, on the 2d of February, one thouſand 
five hundred and eighty-five, upon the allowing 
conditions: 
That in caſe the preſent king of France ſhould 


die without male. iſſue, the cardinal of Bourbon 


ſhould, as firſt prince of the blood, be declared 
king; and all thoſe perſons excluded from the 


ſucceſſion, who were either heretics themſelves, or 


favorers at heretics. 
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4 That the - cardinal of Bourbon ſhould, in the Book 


event of his ſucceeding to the crown, ratify the 
peace of Chateau - Cambreſis, enen 22 courts 
of France and Spain. 


“ 'T hat he ſhould prohibit the 3 of every 


religion but the catholic, within his dominions. 

* That he ſhould reſtore to Philip all the places 
which had been taken from him by the Hugonots, 
and aſſiſt him in ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects 
in the Netherlands. 


„That, on the other hand, Philip ſhould con- 


tribute fifty thouſand crowns a month, for the ſup- 
port of the confederacy, beſides aſſiſtin git with a 
ſufficient number of troops, till hereſy ſhould be 
utterly extirpated. That he ſhould take the car- 
dinal of Bourbon, the lords of the houſe of Guile, 


and all others who ſhould accede to the league, un- 
der his protection; and that neither of the con- 


tracting parties ſhould enter into any treaty with 
the king of France, without mutual conſent. ” 
Beſides theſe conditions, which were commit- 
ted to writing, and ſubſcribed, Philip engaged to 
pay annually the ſum of two hundred thouſand 


crowns to the duke of Guiſe, to be diſpoſed of by 


him as he ſhould judge moſt conducive for the in- 


tereſt of the league. And it was agreed, that this 


whole tranſaction ſhould be concealed, till a more 
convenient ſeaſon for divulging it. 


Henry, however, received intelligence of the . 


congreſs ; and from former experience it was eaſy 


for him to conjecture the purpoſe for which it had 
been held. Soon after this, the embaſſy from the 
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garen of Holland arrived, and was ee in 


the manner above mentioned. Mendoza, the Spa- 


niſh reſident, could not be ignorant of what had 
paſſed at Joinville; yet he complained to Henry 
of his kind reception of the Dutch ambaſſadors, as 
being inconſiſtent with the friendſhip which he 


oed to the catholic king. Henry replied to this 


complaint, with a degree of firmneſs and dignity, 
which it had been happy for himſelf, and for his 


| ſubjects, it he could have maintained uniformly 


in his conduct. 1 do not, faid he, conſider the 
people of the Netherlands as rebels, but as men 


whoſe patience has been worn by oppreffion. Hu- 


manity and juſtice incline me to take an intereſt in 
the diſtreſs of a neighbouring nation, once ſubje& 
to the crown of France. 1 have not however as 
yet reſolved to concern myſelf in their affairs. I 


am unwilling to violate that peace which ſubſiſts 


between your maſter and me; although I know, 


that, on his part, it has been violated. ' My reſo- 


lation will appear, when I ſhall think fit to diſcloſe 


it. In the mean time I defire it may be remember. 


ed, that I ſhall not be intimidated by the threats 


of the king of Spain; and that I am maſter of 
my conduct, and at liberty, without being anſwer- 
able to any other * to make either Peace or 


War, as T incline. ” 


Among Henry's counſellors there were ſome 
h exhorted him to embrace ſo tempting an op- 


of his crown. The perplexed ſituation of his 


ortunity as the preſent, of advancing the glory 


affairs, they ſaid, oughtrather to determine him to 
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enter into foreign war, than to deter him from 
engaging in it. It would prove the moſt effectual 


remedy for thoſe noxious humors with which his 


kingdom was diſtempered, by giving a new direc- 
tion to that reſtleſs ſpirit with which his ſubjects 


had long been actuated; and it would be found 


the ſureſt method of diſappointing the deſigns of 
the duke of Guiſe, by depriving him of the affiſt- 
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ance of the catholic king, to whom it would fur- 


niſh ſufficient employment in defence of his o.] n 


dominions. Ks 
Such was the reaſoning of thoſe who adviſed 


Henry to accept of the ſovereignty of the United 
Provinces. It was plauſible, but not ſubſtantial 


or ſolid. © For where, ſaid others of his cout 
ſellors, ſeconded by the queen: mother, * can trovps 


be found in France ſufficient to carry on a war 
againſt an enemy ſo powerful as the king of Spain? 


Upon ſuch of the catholics as are in league with 
that monarch , the king can have no reliance. On 
the contrary, they would unite with Philip againſt 
their native ſovereign. To compoſe an army of 


ſuch catholics as retain their fidelity, and to fend 


that army to the Netherlands, would be to aban- 
don the kingdom naked and defenceleſs to the 


duke of Guiſe. And were the king to apply to 


the proteſtants for aſſiſtance, what purpoſe would 


that meaſure ſerve, but to excite an univerſal 


alarm, and to determine all the catholics in the 
kingdom to accede to the league?” '' © 


Henry could not refiſt the force of theſe argu- 


ments. Finding himſelf therefore thus fertered by 


He declines 
accepting it. 


England. 
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10 OK his Acids ſubjects , he reſolved, though with much 


XX. reluctance, to decline the tempting offer which the 
1585. States had made to him; and having called their 
ambaſſadors, he. informed them that the uohappy 
fituation of his domeſtic affairs rendered it im- 
poſſible for him at preſent to accept of their offer, 
or to undertake their protection; but that he 
would not fail to recommend their cauſe to the 

queen of England in the warmeſt manner 
Anxiety of Elizabeth had formerly approved of their election 
the queen of of the duke of Anjou, and had even contributed 
her endeavours. to promote it. But ſhe dreaded 
the. union of the provinces with France, as an 
event which would have raiſed the maritime power 
of that kingdom to a ſuperiority above her own, 
and therefore ſhe had regarded; with a jealous 
eye, their making a tender to Henry of their 
Aovereignty. No ſooner was ſhe informed of his 
reſolution to decline accepting it, than her anxiety 
taking another direction, ſhe dreaded that their 
deſpair would induce them to throw themſelves on 
the mercy. of their former ſovereign, whoſe ſe- 
vereſt vengeance, ſhe could not doubt; would be 


poured out upon her, as ſoon as his affairs in the 


Netherlands were compoſed. 


The States In order to prevent this effect of Henry s refuſal, | 


ke her a1 
effet of the Which was a more immediate object of her dread, 


torereignty. than any conſequence that could have ariſen from 
bis acceptance; ſhe ſent an .ambaſſador to rouſe 
| their drooping ſpirits, and to give them hopes 


+ Reidan. lib. iy. Gr rg lb, oe en r lib; 
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ch of her protection, The States were encouraged ; ; Boon 
he by this mark of her attention, to form the reſolu- xx. 
eir tion of making the ſame offer of their ſovereignty 1385. 
py to her, which they had made to the king of 
m- France: and ambaſſadors were accordingly ap- 
er, pointed, and ſent over to England in the month 
he of July 1585. 
the Theſe ambaſſadors employed every argument 
which they could deviſe, to prevail upon Elizabeth 
on to yield to their deſire. Aſter teſtifying in the 
ted ſtrongeſt terms that gratitude with which the States 
led were penetrated ,, on account of the ſavor which 
an ſhe had already afforded them; they repreſented, 
ver “That they had now more occaſion than ever for. 
In, ber friendſhip, and muſt fink under the power of 
ous Philip, who poſſeſſed ſuch inexhauſtible reſources, 
1eir if ſhe did not ſpeedily interpoſe in their behalf. But 
his although the power of the. confederacy was ſmall, 
ety when compared with thoſe mighty efforts which 
heir were made by the king of Spain to enſlave it, it 
on was not unworthy of the queen's attention and 
ſe. regard. Beſides poſſeſſing ſome important towns 
be in Brabant, Flanders, ' and Guelderland, they 
the were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Holland, Zealand, 
| Utrecht, and Frieſland, in which there were many 
al, flouriſhing and well fortified cities, capacious har- 
ad, bours, and navigable rivers, from which the queen's 
rom ſubjects would derive infinite advantage in the way 
uſe of commerce; not to mention that, by the acceſ- 
pes Bon of ſo. numerous a fleet a6 that of the United 
lib, Provinces, her navy would be able to give law to 


* — 
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all the maritime powers in Europe. They were 


| 
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far from Toppoſing that intereſt alone would de. 


termine the queen to regard their preſent applica- 
tion ; they had already experienced her generoſity, 
and they now adreſſed her as the ſovereign of a 


powerful kingdom, who had ' ſhown that ſhe was 


touched with their calamities. It was their earneſt 
deſire at this time, that ſhe would accept of the 
ſovereignty of the provinces, upon the ſame con- 


ditions on which their native princes had enjoyed 


it, and that ſhe would henceforth conſider the 


people of the Netherlands as her faithful ſubjects, 
who would vie with thoſe of her native hingdom 


nin demonſtrating their attachment to her perſon, 
and in advancingſthe glory of ber reign. ” 


Elizabeth received this propoſal with much 


 eomplacency, and aſſured the ambaſſadors, that 


See delibe- 
rates on the 
ſubject. 


they ſhould not return without carrying ſuch an 
anſwer along with them as would entirely ſatisfy 


the States; but before ſhe could be more particular 


in her reply, ſhe muſt conſider the affair with that 
attention which it deſerved, and hear the opinions 


of her counſellors. 
The ſame thing happened on this occaſion in 


the court of England, as in that of France ſome 
months before. Elizabeth's miniſters were no leſs 


divided in their ſentiments than thoſe of Henry, 


and formed their judgments as courtiers are wont 


to do in matters of doubtſul iſſue, conformably 


either to the natural temper of their mind, or to 
the inclination of the prince. 


There were ſome among them e eee chat 


both juſtice and prudence required that Elizabeth 
ſhould 
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ſhould reject the offer that had been made to 
her; © for it was the common intereſt of princes, 
they ſaid, that ſubjects ſhould be retained in their 
allegtance; and to encourage them 1n the violation 


of their own authority. The queen had hitherto 
favored the inhabitants of the Low Countries, 


not as a free and independent nation, but as a 
people who were cruelly oppreſſed ; and her in- 


tention had not been to enable them to renounce 
their allegiance , but to induce their king to treat 
them with greater equity and moderation. In this 


to acknowledge the States for ſovereigns , and to 


accept from their hands that ſovereignty which 
| belonged to another, would not only be a violation 


of that juſtice which princes owe to one another, 
but might be attended with the moſt dangerous 


1187. 


of it, was in reality to undermine the foundations 


purpoſe they thought ſhe might ſtill perſiſt. But 


conſequences to her own repoſe. The king of 


Spain would not reſt ſatisfied till he had retaliated 


ſo great an injury. The ſtate of Ireland, and 
even that of England, where there was ſo great a 


number of catholics devoted to his ſervice; would 


furniſh him with means of executing his deſign. 
And from fomenting a ſpirit. of diviſion among 
her ſubjects, he would ſoon paſs to an open inva- 
ſion of her kingdom. With his arms the ſpiritual 


thunder of the Roman pontiff would co - operate, 


and in that caſe ſuch a number of enemies might 
be excited againſt her „ as would zan the ng 
Poe on nr throne, ” Op oe 
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But W of Elizabeth's counſellors were of 
opinion, that ſo inviting an opportunity as the 


preſent ought not to be neglected, and that the 


queen could not, with reaſon, be accuſed of in- 
juſtice for embracing it. The States, compelled 
by neceſſity, had, ſeveral years before the preſent 


period, aſſumed the ſovereignty into their own 


hands, and ſince that time they had conferred it 
upon the duke of Anjou, whom the queen had 
virtually recogniſed for their lawſul ſovereign. 
The king of Spain had clearly forfeited his right 
to their obedience, by his violation of all the con- 
ditions on which that right was founded. © Not- 
withſtanding this, he will no doubt be highly of- 


fended, continued they, © if the queen ſhall 


think fit to liſten to the preſent application. But 


can he be more an enemy to the queen, than he 
has already ſhown himſelf? Has he not long en- 


deavoured to ſtir up her diſaffected ſubjects in Ire- 


land? And in England, does he not purſue the 


fame hoſtile and inſidious deſigns? Has he not 


warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the queen of Scots ? 
Does he not on every occaſion ſhow himſelf an 
implacable enemy to the Engliſh name? And 
what is it that has ſo long prevented him from de- 
claring open war, but that his revolted ſubjects in 


the Netherlands have hitherto afforded full em- 


ployment to all the forces which he could ſpare 


from his ambitious enterpriſes ? When he ſhall 


have diſengaged himſelf from his embarraſſments 
in the Low Countries, can we doubt that he will 


turn his arms againſt the queen? It is the part of 
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prudence to provide againſt a diſtant as well as 
againſt an immediate- danger; and prudence and a 
regard to ſelf- preſervation require that the queen 
| ſhould to the utmoſt of her power ſupport the 
people of the United Provinces, becauſe in their 
preſervation the peace and ſecurity of her own do- 
minions are involved. If ſhe reject the application 
of the States, and either give them no aſſiſtance, 
or ſuch only as has hitherto been granted, they 
will ſoon be overpowered, and Philip will then be 
not only at greater leiſure, but much more able 


than at preſent to execute his deſigns. But if the 


queen accept of the advantageous offer that is 
made to her, and exert herſelf with vigor in de- 
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fence of this people, who deſire to become her 


ſubjects ſhe will encounter her enemy at a diſtance 
from home, ſhe will be powerfully aſſiſted by a 


brave and determined ally, and with her fleet 


acting in concert with that of che States, ſhe will 


be able to maintain the tranquillity of bes king- 


dom. 

Elizabeth readily perceived the force of this 
reaſoning: ſhe believed that an open breach with 
Philip was unavoidable, and ſhe thought it more 
eligible to begin hoſtilities herſelf now, than to 


wait till her adverſary ſhould be in a condition to 
execute his deſigns againſt her. She reſolved how. 
ever to decline accepting the ſovereignty which 
the States had offered her, either becauſe ſhe ap- 
prehended that it would prove a greater burden 
than ſhe was able to ſupport, or- becauſe ſhe was 


afraid of excitiog the nt of the neighbouring 
2 


Elizabeth 
undertakes 
the protec» 
tion of the 
States, 
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BO o K powers. But while for theſe e ſhe deſired 5 


xx. that the ſupreme authority might ſtill remain in 4 
1585. the hands of the States, ſhe reſolved to afford th 
them her protection; and with this view, after 

| having received particular information concerning be 
their ſtrength, and the number of troops neceſ- T 
Tary for carrying on the war , ſhe concluded a ha 

| treaty with them, of which the principal articles ce 
were thoſe which follow : © That the queen ſhould ne 
furniſh the States with five thouſand foot and one H. 
thouſand horſe, to be commanded by a proteſtant POR 
general of her appointment, and to be paid by her wl 
during the - continuance of the war. That after 1 

the concluſion of the war the States ſhould repay tio 

her expenſes, and that the towns of Brille and tal 
Fluſhing, and the fort of Rammekins, ſhould be cot 
immediately delivered to her, and ſhould remain pli 

in her poſſeſſion till ſhe were fully reimburſed. the 
That the commander of the ſorces, the governors the 
of provinces and towns, and all the officers and the 
ſoldiers, ſhould take an oath of fidelity to the firſ 
queen and the States. That in caſe it ſhould be the 
found ex pedient to employ a fleet in the common "ave 
cauſe , the States ſhould furniſh the ſame number fon 

of ſhips as the queen, to be commanded by an ing 
Engliſh admiral. That the commander in chief, had 
and two Engliſh mipiſters reſiding in the Nether- ſab 
lands, ſhould be admitted into the aſſembly of the the; 
States. That none of the rights or privileges of fice 


the confederated provinces ſhould be violated, and 
no change introduced in the eſtabliſhed religion 
or government. And laſtly, That neither of the 
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two contracting parties ſhould, without mutual 
conſent, make; peace, or enter ues alliance with 
the king of Spain“. | 

This treaty was no ſooner ratified, 1b Eliza- 
beth iſſued ordres for carrying it into execution. 
The earl of Leiceſter (to whom this wile princeſs 


had been long attached in a degree which far ex- 


ceeded his merit and ſervices) was appointed ge- 
neral of the forces, and went over with them to 
Holland in the beginning of the year 1586, ac- 
companied by more than five hundred gentlemen, 
who intended to ſerve under him as volunteers. 


tion, nor integrity, to qualify him for the arduous 
talk that was aſſigned to him, but his defects were 
concealed under the glare of ſuperficial accom- 
pliſhments; with which, as he had long deceived 
the penetration of Elizabeth, he now impoſed upon 


the people of the Netherlands, and excited in them 


the moſt flattering and deluſive hopes. From his 
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Leiceſter ap- 
pointed come 
mander in 
clief. | 
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Leiceſter had neither courage, capacity, modera- 


firſt arrival they regarded him as the reſtorer of 


their fallen ſtate, and profuſely heaped upon him 


every mark of honor which their immoderate 
fondneſs could deviſe. Not ſatisfied with receiv- 


ing him rather as a prince and a conqueror, who 


had already wrought their deliverance, than as the 
ſubject of an ally by whom he had been ſent to 


their affiſtance, they conferred upon him the of. 


hces of governor general of the confederacy, and 


Camden, ann. 1585, 


Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. v. 
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land. | 
By this pb el meaſure, of which they had 


' afterwards the greateſt reaſon to repent, they in- 
' tended to gratiſy the queen, and if poſſible to 1n- 


duce her to take a deeper intereſt in their affairs. 
But they were exceedingly diſappointed in their 


expectations; ſhe was offended at their artifice , 


and immediately diſpatched her vice - chancellor 


— 


to complain of their conduct, as being calculated 


to make the world believe hes infincere in the de- 


claration which ſhe had publiſhed, of intending 
only to aſſiſt the provinces, and not to undertake 
the abſolute charge of their protection. She de- 
fired that the States would recal that authority 


Which they had conferred on Leiceſter, and com- 


manded him to reſt contented with the portion 
of power which ſhe bad given him. But it is 


extremely doubtful whether Elizabeth was in 


reality as much incenſed on this occaſion as ſhe 
appeared to be. She ſoon diſcovered an unwil- 
lingneſs to mortify her favorite's vanity and am- 
bition; lent a favorable ear to the apology that 
was made to her by the States, and did not inſiſt 
on a compliance with her requeſt. Whatever was 


her motive for this conduct, Leiceſter was inſtal⸗- 
led in the government, and inveſted with the moſt 


ample powers; after which he proceeded to make 


preparations for putting a IE to the progreſs of 


the i 1 arms. 


1 Sie Thomas Heneage. 
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The prince of Parma, on the other hand, was 
no leſs active in preparing for the further proſe- 
eution of the war. Aſter the acquiſition of ſo 
many important towns, he had conceived the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of being able ſoon to 


complete the reduction of the revolted provinces. 


But by the interpoſition of Elizabeth he perceived 
his victory ſnatched from him, when he thought 
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Operations 


of the prince 


of Parma. 


himſelf upon the point of reaping it, and was ex- 


ceedingly diſappointed and canine. Finding 
himſelf however till ſuperior to his enemy in the 
field, he reſolved to improve this ad vantage, and 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit to proceed 


with his wonted vigor. 


The confederates had, notwithſtanding their 
loſs'of Maeſtricht above related, been able to keep 
poſſeſſion of two conſiderable towns on the Maeſe, 
Grave in Brabant, and Venlo in Guelderland. 


Farneſe was deſirous to make himſelf maſter of 
theſe two places before he ſhould turn his arms 


againſt the northern provinces ; and early in the 
ſpring he ſent count Charles of Mansfeldt to form 
the blockade of Grave. Mansfeldt executed his 
commiſſion with little oppoſition , by caſting a 


bridge over the Maeſe, and by building forts and 


redoubts not only on the dikes of the river, but 
on the land fide of the town, where he pitched his 


befieged and the country behind them. The 
town was defended by an Engliſh garriſon, under 


the command of a young nobleman , baron de 


Hemert , a' native of Guelderland. Leiceſter 


EB <4 


The fiege of 
Grave. 


camp, and cut off all communication between the 
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ance for preventing the enemy from advancing 


into the provinces of Guelderland and Utrecht, 


went himſelf as far as the city of Utrecht, and from 


thence ſent count Hohenloe and colonel Norris 
with two thouſand five hundred ſoot, partly na- 
tives and partly Engliſh, to the relief of the be- 
ſieged. The natives arrived firſt, and having 
taken one of the Spaniſh forts on the banks of 
the Maeſe, oppoſite to Grave, they had begun 
to fortify themſelves upon the dike, when Manſ- 
feldt having received intelligence of their arrival, 
ſent three thouſand Spaniards over the bridge 
already mentioned. By theſe troops the conſe- 


derates were compelled to abandon their fortifi- 


cations, and to retire along the dike; but Norris 
and the Engliſh forces coming up to their aſſiſt- 
ance, a bloody battle enſued. The Engliſh, 


though long inured to peace, gave proof on this 


_ occaſion of that ſtrong military genius by which 


they have ſo often diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
their wars upon the' continent. They drove the 
veteran Spaniards before them with irreſiſtible im- 


petuofity , killed ſeveral hundreds of them, be- 


ſides ſeven captains, and a great number of infe- 
rior officers, and compelled them to continue their 
retreat till they reached their fortifications on the 
bridge. There they were ſupported by freſh 


troops ſent by Mansfeldt from the camp. The 
battle was renewed, and both parties fought for 
ſome time with the ſame fury as before, till they 
were ſeparated by a violent ſtorm of wind and 
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rain, which rendered all their efforts ineffectual. 
Through this accident the Spaniards ſtill retained 


poſſeſſion of the bridge, but the rain which fell, 
furniſhed count Hohenloe with the means of re- 


lieving the beſieged. The river being ſwelled to 
an uncommon height, he broke down the dike 
near Raveſtein, which ſtands on the ſame ſide with 


Grave, and having laid all the country between 


Raveſtein and Grave under water, he conveyed 


to the beſieged, ammunition, proviſions, and a' 


ſupply of troops, accroſs the inundation. 
- The prince of Parma, alarmed with this ſucceſs 


of the confederates, ſet out for Grave with his 


main army; and in a few days after his arrival 
before the place two batteries. were planted, and 


a part of the wall was demoliſhed. It might ſtill 
however have been defended for a conſiderable 
time; and de Hemert, the governor, gave the 
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earl of Leiceſter the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he 


would hold out to the laſt. But his courage fail- 


ing, he began to talk of the neceſſity of ſurrender- 
ing; and, although only two or three of his 
officers approved of his deſign, while all the reſt 


remonſtrated againſt it as cowardly and diſhonor- 
able, he reſolved to put it in execution; and 
upon the 7th of June, before the breach was prac- 
ticable, or the enemy had taken any meaſures for 
an aſſault, he ſent to the prince of Parma a propo- 
ſal to capitulate. The prince readily granted him 
the moſt favorable conditions , and ſuffered him 
and the garriſon to march out with their arms and 


baggage. But as de Hemert was undeſerving 
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BOOK of this honor, he ſoon had reaſon to repent of the of 
XX. infamous part into which his cowardice had betray- | bi 
1586... ed him. Both he and the officers who had con- ad 

curred with him, were condemned by a court hir 
martial to be beheaded. The ſentence was ac- pe! 
knowledged to be juſt, yet de Hemert's fate ex. vic 
cited great commiſeration in his countrymen. He fer. 
was too young for the important truſt which had off 
been committed to him; there was no reaſon to no 
ſuſpect him of treachery or corruption, and he the 
ſolicited in the moſt earneſt manner to have his hor 
life ſpared, and to be permitted to engage in ſome Fin 
+ perilous enterpriſe in which he might retrieve his atta 
Honor. But Leiceſter thinking it neceſſary at and 
this time, for the eſtabliſhment of military diſci- he « 
pline, which had been greatly relaxed, to give an one 
example of ſeverity, rejected all the applications ente 
which were made in his behalf“. neſe 
Siege of Immediately after the ſurrender of Grave, nſor 
1 8 Farneſe led his army, amounting to twenty thou- who 
ſand foot and three thouſand horſe, to beſiege aban 
Venlo; and he made the greater haſte in his ex- thro!' 


pedition againſt that place, the only one on the 
left fide of the Maeſe which remained in the hands 
of the confederates, as he underſtood that the 
garriſon was weak, and that the celebrated Mar- 
tin Schenck, who commonly reſided in it, had, by 
Leiceſter's orders, marched with the greateſt part 
of his troops to ſecure the town of Gueldres. 
This man, a native of Guelderland, and a ſoldier 


— s Þ- 403. Bentivoglio, p. ui. lib, ii. and Strada. 
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of fortune, is celebrated by all the cotemporary 
hiſtorians, on account of his extraordinary valor, 
activity, and enterpriſe. Having firſt attached 
himſelf to the Spaniſh party in the Netherlands, he 


performed for that party ſeveral important ſer- 
vices, but thinking himſelf diſhonored by a pre- 
ference which the general beſtowed on a Spaniſh 
officer, he had deſerted to the States. Schenck 
no ſooner heard that the Spaniſh army had begun 
the ſiege of Venlo, than he ſet out with a body of 
horſe in order to throw | himſelf into the place. 


Finding it completely inveſted on every ſide, he 


attacked the 'beſtegers in the middle of the Bigbr; 
and having penetrated beyond the general's tent, 
he continued to advance till he had almoſt redet 
one of the gates of the town; but he could not 
enter, by reaſon of certain barricades which Far- 
neſe had raiſed to prevent the allies of the gar- 
riſon. Before he had time to demoliſh theſe, the 
whole camp was up in arms, and obliged ken to 
abandon his attempt. He fought his way back 
through the thickeſt of the enemy, and eſcaped 
with the loſs of between forty and fifty men. 


He made ſeveral other vigorous efforts for the re- 


lief of the beſieged, but they were all rendered 
abortive by the foreſight and vigilance of the 
prince of Parma, who repelled his attacks; and, 


in ſpite of the annoyance which he gave him from 


without, kept up an inceſſant fire upon the town 
till a great part of the w 
different nations of which the army conſiſted, 


were . WOT each other for the honor of 
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i was demoliſhed. The 
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BOOK Sp the aſſault, when the beſieged , dreading 


XX. 
1596. 


of Grave. 


the fatal conſequences that might follow, ſur- 


rendered the town on nearly the ſame conditions 


with thoſe which had been granted to the citizens 
The prince of Parma found it neceſ- 
ſary to employ all his authority to prevent the 
ſoldiers , 
their prey, from offering violence to the inhabit- 
ants; and he gave a proof of his reſpect for 


Schenck, by treating his wife and ſiſter in the 


The ſiege 
and deftruc. 
tion of Nuys. 


moſt honorable manner, and furniſhing them with 
his own coach to carry them to whatever place 
they ſhould incline 7. 

. From Venlo , Farneſe went without delay and 
inveſted Nuys, which belongs to the biſhopric of 
Cologn, but was at that time in the en of 
the States. 

Gebhert de Truchſes, the archbiſhop and 
elector of Cologn, having, about three years before 
the preſent period, abjured the catholic. religion, 


and married, attempted ſtill to retain his biſhop- 
ric and electorate; but his canons, 
the pope and emperor, excommunicated him; 


ſupported by 


and having made war againſt him, in which they 
were aſſiſted by the prince of Parma, they obliged 
him to take refuge in Holland, and elected in his 
room Erneſt, ſon of the Jake of Bavaria. The 
count de Meurs, one of his partiſans, ſoon after 
recovered for him, by ſurpriſe, the town of Nuys, 
and obtained from the States à garriſon, with 


. * Meteren. Strada, 


whom the capitulation diſappointed of 
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which be had been able not only to defend that Bo O K 


ir- town againſt the force of Erneſt, but to over. run xx. 

ns the country, and do infinite W to the ca- 1585. 

ns tholic inhabitants. Erneſt, unable to repreſs their | 

ef. eruptions, had gone himſelf in diſguiſe to the prince 

he of Parma to ſolicit his aſſiſtance, and it was in 

of compliance with his requeſt; that Farneſe, poſt- 

ite poning the proſecution of his deſigns againſt the 

or northern provinces, engaged in his preſent enter- 

be priſe, He knew: that Philip regarded no under- 

ith taking as foreign to his intereſt, in which the ſe- 

ace curity of the catholic religion was concerned; and 
he dreaded that if the garriſon of Nuys was not 

nd checked in time, they might gather ſtrength, and 

of perſuade ſome of the neighbouring proteſtant 

of princes to eſpouſe their cauſe. Some hiſtorians 
affirm, that he was likewiſe prompted by the 

and proſpect of that glory which he would acquire, 

ore ſhould he conquer in a few weeks, as he expected, 

on, a town which Charles. the Bold duke of Burgundy 

op- had in vain attempted to reduce with an army of 

by ſixty thouſand men in the ſpace of a year. 

im; In this expectation he was not diſappointed. 

hey Through a misfortune which befel the garriſon in 

ged the perſon of Cloet the governor, who, being dan- 

bis gerouſly wounded, was diſabled from attending 

The to the operations of. the defence, their reſolution 

after failed; and in leſs than three weeks after the 

ays, prince's arrival before the town , they began to 

with treat of a ſurrender. That he might ſave time, 


and deliver the town as entire as. poſſible to the 
clector , Farneſe agreed without any * to 
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an armiſtice; and he had begun to treat with the 
deputies of the beſieged, concerning the terms of 
capitulation, when the Italian and Spaniſh troops, 
(Who had been highly incenſed on account of his 
having prevented them from plundering the inha- 
bitants of Venlo] being tranſported with a ſudden 
rage, ran forward in contempt of his authority, 
and aſſaulted the town on different ſides, while 
the garriſon, who truſted to the armiſtice, were 
off their guard. Meeting with little reſiſtance, 
they quickly ſcaled the walls, ſpread themſelves 
over the town, and butchered all who fell in their 
way, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. 
Nor was their barbarous cruelty ſatiated with the 
horrid carnage which they committed. Their fury 
being turned into madneſs, they ſpurned the 
thoughts of plunder; and ſet fire to the town; and as 
the wind was high, and moſt of the houſes were 
built of wood, it was in a few hours conſumed to 
aſhes. Two churches only eſcaped, in which a 
number of women and children had taken refuge; 
and it was with difficulty that the marquis del 
Guaſto prevailed upon the ſavage ſoldiers to ſpare 
the lives of thoſe trembling, miſerable remains of | 
the inhabitants *. : 

From this' diſaſtrous ſcene, Farheſe. now duke 
of Parma, by his father's death, directed his march 
towards Rhineberg; another place in the electorate 
of Cologn, of which, on account of i its a canta 


? Bentivoglio, „ part. ii, th. N. | 
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ſituation, the States were extremely ſolicitous to 


_ retain poſſeſſion. 


The earl of Leiceſter meanwhile had been 


| employed in drawing together all the forces which 


could be ſpared from the garriſons of the towns 
and forts, and ſeemed determined not to ſuffer 
any more of the campaign to paſs without ſtrik- 
ing ſome important ſtroke, which. might ſatisſy 
the expectations of the confederates. But as his 
army, which conſiſted only of ſeven thouſand foot 
and one thouſand four hundred horſe, was inferior 


BOOK 


XX. 
1586. 
Operations 
of the earl of 
Leiceſter. 


in number to the enemy, he durſt not hazard an 
engagement; but reſolved to attack ſome place 


of importance in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
in order to induce the duke of Parma to relinquiſh 
the ſiege of Rhineberg. He directed his march 
towards Zutphen, and in order to facilitate his de- 
ſign againſt that place, firſt attacked, and made 


himſelf maſter of the town of Doeſberg; after 


which he ſat down with his whole army before 
Zutphen, and began the ſiege in form. 
If he had followed the counſel that was given 


bim, to ſecure certain paſſes which led to the 
town „it muſt unavoidably have fallen into his 
hands; at it was neither furniſhed with proviſions, 


nor with military ſtores. Of this the duke of Par- 


ma had been particularly informed by Baptiſto 


Taſfi the governor; and for this reaſon, although 
he had made progreſs in his operations againſt 
Rhineberg, he immediately raiſed the ſiege of that 


place, and haſtened with all his forces to the relief 
of Zutphen. As he was acquainted with the 


He lays ſiege 
to Zutphen. 
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' BOOK extremity to which the beſieged were reduced, he ha' 
XX. ſent the Italian cavalry, under the marquis del po 
158%. Guaſto, before the reſt of the army, with a tem- du 

porary ſupply; and ordered a numerous body of dei 
Spaniſh infantry to advance with the utmoſt ex- feri 
pedition. Through Leiceſter's neglect to fortify ſieg 
the paſſes, a part of this ſupply was introduced op} 
into the town without difficulty, in the night, viſt 
and on the day following, del Guaſto attempted qua 
to introduce the reſt.' On this occaſton a fierce ren- whi 
counter happened between the Italian and Engliſh garr 
cavalry. At the firſt onſet the Italians were com. Bru 
pelled to retire; but they ſoon returned to the H 
charge. The action then became hot and obſtinate, ter. 
and the iſſue remained for ſome time doubtful. Del arm! 
Guaſto, ſeconded by ſeveral officers of diſtinguiſhed inter 
reputation, made every effort that could have been the | 
expected from the moſt experienced command- of t. 
er. But the Engliſh, led on by colonel Norris and whic 
Sir Philip Sidney, proved a fecond time victorious, frequ 
and drove the Italians before them till they reached In th 
the Spaniſh infantry ; when the Engliſh, being ig- ed th 
norant whether the whole Spaniſh army was at princ 
hand, thought it dangerous to advance. Of the polle; 
Italians about one hundred and fifty were killed oned 
and wounded, and of the Engliſh thirty. But the to the 

| latter paid dear for their victory, by their irrepa- to co! 
| Death of Sir rable loſs of the brave and accompliſhed Sir Philip Db 

Filip Sidney- Sidney; who is celebrated by his cotemporaries , fied \ 

as a perſon of the moſt conſummate worth; and the w 


| as he poſſeſſed the favor of Elizabeth, muſt, if it his ci 


had been the wall of heaven to prolong his life, militai 
| have V 


wii —„—-—2ʒ 


ries, 
and 
if it 
life, 
ve 
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have ſoon attained to the higheſt dignities in her 
power to beſtow. Soon after this rencounter, the 
duke of Parma arrived with his whole army in or- 
der of battle; and Leiceſter, conſcious of the in- 
feriority of 'his forces, drew them off from the 
ſiege, and ſuffered him to enter Zutphen without 
oppoſition. Here the duke remained till he had 
viſited the fortifications, and laid in-a ſufficient 
quantity of ammuni ion and proviſions; after 
which he repaſſed the Rhine, and having put 
garriſons into his new conn, he ſet out for 
. 

. His troops were no ſooner diſtributed into win- 
ter-quarters „than Leiceſter returned with his 
army towards Zutphen. He did not however 
intend to enter ſo late in the year upon the ſiege « 


BO OK 


XX. 
1586. 
Leiceſter 
obliged to 
raiſe the 
ſiege. 
October 12th. 


Leiceſter 
takes ſoms 
forts near 
Zutphen. 


the town itſelf, but only to make himſelf maſter 


of three forts on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
which put it in the power of the Spaniards to make 
frequent incurſions into the territory of Veluwe. 
In this attempt he ſucceeded, and thereby depriv- 
ed the Spaniards for a time of what had been the 
principal advantage which they derived from the 
poſſeſſion of Zutphen. After which, having ſtati- 
oned a part of his troops in theſe forts, he returned 
to the Hague, where the States had been appointed 
to convene. 

This aſſembly had no great reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with their new governor's management of 
the war; and they were highly; diſcontented with 
his-civil adminiſtration. During the courſe of thoſe 
military operations which have been related, he 

Vol. * F 


Lelceſter's 
arbitrary and 
imprudens 
conduct. 
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3 O OK had treated them in many reſpects rather as a 


XX. 


4586. 


conquered province, than a free ſtate, to whoſe 
aſſiſtance he had been ſent by their friend and 
ally; and had ſhown no leſs contempt of their 


fundamental laws, to which he knew they were 


unalterably attached, than to the conditions of their 
treaty with Elizabeth. Inſtead of regulating his 
conduct by the advice of the States or council, as 
gratitude and prudence required, he appears to 


have conceived an early prejudice againſt all thoſe 


who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of 
their country, while: he beſtowed his favor on a 


ſet of artful and deſigning men, of ſuſpected 


fidelity, who were obſequious to his caprice. 

By their counſel, he laid ſuch reſtrictions upon 
trade, that if the States had not interpoſed with 
vigor, wauld have proved fatal to it; and obliged 
many of thoſe Flemiſh merchants who had lately 
ſettled in Holland and Zealand, to remove into 
foreign parts. By the ſame advice, he tampered with 
the coin, and made ſuch alterations in it as en- 
riched his minions or himſelf, whilſt they impo- 
yeriſhed the provinces. | 

Innovations were introduced without the conſent 
of the States, in the manner of collecting the 
public money; and after it was collected, inſtead 
of putting it, as the conſtitution required, into 


the hands of the treaſurer choſen by the States, 
' Leiceſter ordered it to be delivered to a treaſurer 


of his own appointment, who refuſed to ſatisfy 
the States as to the purpoſes to which it was 
applied. Taxes were levied from the people, 
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for paying not only all the foldiers.i in the garriſons, OO K 


and all the country troops, but ſufficient likewiſe 
for the payment of between fix and ſeven thou- 
ſand Germans; yet the ſoldiers in the garriſons 


were ſo ill paid, that the officers found it difficult 


to prevent a mutiny; and two thouſand Germans 
who, had inliſted under the count de Meurs, in 
hopes of receiving a certain ſum on their arrival 
in the Netherlands, being diſappointed, through 
the governor's negligence, or the corruption of 
thoſe. in whom he confided, returned to Germany 
without drawing their ſwords, at a time when their 
aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of the campaign. 


In the treaty between the States as Elizabeth 


it had been agreed, that when any vacancy ſhould 
happen in the government of a town, fort, or 
province, the commander in. chief ſhould fill ig 
up with one of three perſons preſented to bim by 
the States. To this agreement Leiceſter paid no 
regard, but appointed perſons to goveraments of 
great importance, not only withaut their being 
named by the States, but even when the States 
remonſtrated againſt his appointing them. Ro- 
land York, a Londoner, who bad ſome years 


before been detected in treaſonable practices, f 


Which they gave Leiceſter timely information, 


was notwithſtanding this intruſted with the charge 


of the principal fort near Zutphen, which com- 
manded the country of Veluwe; and William 
Stanley, an Engliſh catholic, who had been in the 


ſervice of Spain, was made governor of Deventer, 


F 2 


XX. 
1356. 


L586. 


troops by appointing Engliſh officers to command 
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into which place Leiceſter, in contradiction to the 


- nw with Elizabeth, had puta garriſon of twelve 


hundred foot and two hundred horſe, eonſiſting 
moſtly of Iriſh papiſts. 

Beſides theſe and other inſtances of imprudent 
and arbitrary conduct, he diſguſted the Dutch 


them. He compelled the people to furniſh him 
with carriages, and to ſerve in his army as pioneers; 
and, in violation of what had ever been eſteemed 
a fondamental privilege of the inhabitants of the 


Netherlands, he obliged perſons, proſecuted by 


his tools, to leave the provinces in which they 
reſided, and to ſubmit to their trial in other pro- 


vinces, where their proſecutors had greater influence 


to procure their condemnation *. 

Such a complication of deſpotic meaſures in 
the government of a people jealous of their liberty, 
appears repugnant, whatever were the governor's 


motives, to the very loweſt degree of prudence, 


of which we can ſuppoſe him to have been 
poſſeſſed, It is not ſurpriſing that he was ſuſpected 
of having formed a plan to ſuppreſs the aſſembly 
of the States, and to aſſume an abſolute authority; 


but if his preſumption could impoſe upon him 
ſo far as to make him believe, that ſo wiſe a 


princeſs as Elizabeth would, from her partiality 
to him, and in open violation of her engagements, 
ſupport his uſurpation, yet his conduct was 
extremely ill calculated to promote this perfidious 


Van Meteren; lib, xiii. Grotius, lib. v. 


giving them any juſt ground of offence. He added, 
that at preſent he was under a neceſſity of paſſing - 


deed to this effect on the twenty · ſe zurch of 
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deſign. It diſguſted all the better ſort of thoſe 3 OH K 
who had influence in the provinces; and ſerved xx. 
to diffuſe an univerſal alarm, before he had 11868. 
taken meaſures proper for ſecuring ſucceſs in his 
attempt, "13h 6 

The States however, ſenſible of their preſent The s wees 
dependence upon Elizabeth, reſolved to avoid an *, te 
open rupture with her favorite, and, notwith- 
ſtanding what had paſſed, they received him on 
his arrival at the Hague with every mark of re 
ſpect. They delivered to him a modeſt but firm 
remonſtrance, and entreated him with much 
earneſtneſs to redreſs their grievances. Leiceſter 
could not juſtify his conduct in any of the parti- 
culars that have been mentioned. He attempted, 
however, to make ſome apology for it, and aſ- 
ſured the deputies, though with little ſincerity , 
that for the future he ſhould be careful! to avoid 


over to England, on account of certain diſturbanc 8. 
in that kingdom, which required his preſen - e. 
The States were extremely ſurpriſed at this i gti- 
mation, as they expected that he would þ zve 
proceeded immediately to reform the abuſe 5 of 
which they had complained ; but they wer: e in 
ſome meaſure reconciled to his departure, t „ his 
agreeing to a propoſal which they made tc him, 
that till his return to the Low Countries, his au- 
thority as governor ſhould be lodged in the council 
of State; and he accordingly executed à public 


Fa 
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BO On November,ialthoughitfoon afterwards appeared that 
xx. be had done it only to avoid the trouble of any 
further ſolicitation upon the ſubject. He executed 
Privately on the ifame day another deed, in which 


he reſerved to himſelf an excluſive authority over 


'all'the governors of provinces,” towns, and forts, 
and even deprived the council of Nate of 'their 
wonted authority. This conduct, at once ſo cow- 
ardly and inſincere, alienated from him more 
chan ever the affections of the States, and d=Rroyed 
entirely the confidence which they had repoſed 


in him. It confirmed the opinion of thoſe Who 


believed that he aſpired at the ſovereignty, and 


filled che minds of perſons of all ranks nd the | 


moſt alarming apprehenfions. = 
renner The States bad, as mentioned hes; remon. 
eee ce e againſt he toaſt commited to Roknl 
and William York and William Stanley. Theſe men gave ſoon a 
alen, fatal proof of che juſineſs of che ſuſpicions which 
had been entertained of their fidelity. In a few 
„weeks after Leiceſter's departure for England, 
they entered into a treacherous corre ſpondence 
-- with Baptiſto Taſſi, governor of Zutphen, and 
began to prepare their meafures for delivering to 
bim the important fortreſſes which had been in- 
:.truſted to their care. The council of Nate re- 
..ceived intelligence of their perfidious deſign; but 
they had not power to binder them from putting 
it in execution. In the beginning of February, 
both Deventer and the fort oppoſite to Zutphen 
were given up to the Spaniards. Vork did 3 


e to N wages of his iniquity, and 


FPHLIP n. KING OF SPAIN. vr 
died in miſery, neglected and forgotten by choſe 


to whom he had ſacrificed his honor; but Stan- 
ley, having perſuaded moſt of his troops to enter 


into the ſervice of Spain, and having uniformly. 


profeſſed the catholic religion, (which Philip con- 
ſidered as an atonement for the moſt odious 


erimes] was permitted to retain the government 
of Deventer, together with the ſame rank in the 


Spaniſh, which he had enjoyed in the Engliſh 
army. This man, ſprung from a reſpectable family 
in England, had been concerned in Babington 
conſpiracy in favor of the queen of. Scots, we 
was probably betrayed, by the dread of a diſco» 
very, into this unworthy conduct, which has 
involved his name in perpetual infarny: a 

The news of theſe diſaſters ſpread grief and 
conſte rnation over the confederated provinces. 
They recalled the memory of the duke of Anjou's: 
attempt on Antwerp, and excited great anxiety” 
and dread, leſt the examples of York and Stanley 
ſhould be imitated by the governors of other forts: 
and” towns. 5 
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The States gane en of the diſtreſs which: Prudence 


the people felt on the preſent occaſion. They ſtill 


and moderzs 


tion of the 


however maintained their wonted fortitude, and States. 


without regard to Leiceſter's refentment, reſolved 
to provide, as well as their eirenmſtaiicdy would 
allow, for the preſervation of the commonwealth. 
In an aſſembly held at the Hague on the fixth of 
February, after aſſerting their own ſupreme au- 
thority, they enacted, that during the abfence 


of the carl of Leiceſter, prince Maurice ſhould 


F 4 
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oo k exerciſe the authority of governor , and that 
XX. all officers in their ſervice ſhould take an oath of 
3587- obedience to him, and of fidelity to the States. To 

| this reſolution , which was immediately publiſhed 


and enforced, + two declarations were ſubjoined : UE 

the firſt, that the States did not thereby mean to ſti 

abridge the authority which they had conferred ho 

on the earl of Leiceſter, but only to reſtore to the th 

inferior governors their legal rights and powers; M 

and the ſecond, that they highly diſapproved of inf 

thoſe general rene en which had been thrown dif 

out againſt the Engliſh troops, on account of the no 

late treachery of a few individuals; for there were ear 

bad as well as good men in every nation, and no- Plic 

thing could be more illiberal and unjuſt than ſuch ſen 

undiſtinguiſhing reflections. eſte 

They repre- But While their conduct at home contained: this qui 

LAH mixture of firmneſs and moderation, they gave atic 
gri”vances to 

Elizabeth. vent to their reſentment, in letters, which they ap- inte 

| pointed ſome of their number to carry to Elizabeth ſpir 

and Leiceſter; in which, after making mention ver: 

of the truſt and confidence which they had placed ſoo! 

in him, they entered into a full detail of their wh; 

grievances. "+; Tega 

Leiceſter was highly offended with theſe let- diſat 


| ters, and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, that 
| they had been written by a party who were his 
| | enemies, while the generality were well affected 
=, both to; his perſon and government. There was 
indeed a numerous faction in the Netherlands un- 
der the direction of the clergy, whom Leiceſter 
had attached to him by a punctilious attendance 
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en public worſhip, and an affeQation of zeal for 
the reformed religion. Theſe men not only con- 
curred with his partiſans in England, in attempt- 


ing to diſcredit the repreſentation of his conduct, 


which the States tranſmitted to Elizabeth, "Wh 
ſtudied to control the authority of the States at 
home, and endeavoured to inſpire the queen with 
the moſt groundleſs prejudices againſt prince 
Maurice and other popular leaders, through whoſe 


influence, they ſaid, the States had conceived a 


diſguſt againſt the Engliſh alliance, and were now 
no leſs alienated from the queen than from the 
earl of Leiceſter. Elizabeth did not hearken im- 
plicitly either to the States or their accuſers, but 


| ſent over to Holland lord Buckhurſt, a nobleman 


eſteemed for his prudence and moderation, to in- 


quire into the ground of that contradictory inform- 


ation which ſhe had received, but chiefly with an 
intention to extinguiſh, as ſoon as poſlible, the 
ſpirit of animoſity and diviſion to which the go- 
vernor's imprudence had given riſe. Buckhurſt 


ſoon diſcovered the falſhood of thoſe inſinuations 


which Leiceſter's partiſans had propagated: with 
regard to the deſigns of prince Maurice and the 
diſaffection of the States; and he found no reaſon 


to call in queſtion any part of that remonſtrance 
which had been ſent to Elizabeth. He wiſely de- 


clined entering into any diſcuſſion of the points 


of difference between the oppoſite parties, ap- 


proved in general of the condu of the States fince 
Leiceſter's departure, exhorted them to bury in 
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Elizabeth's 


partiality for 
Leiceſter, 


mortal enemy, the king of Spain. 


the miſchievous conſequences with which the want 
of barmony muſt be attended in Who e en 
fitvation of their affairs. 

Theſe exhortations ſeemed to produce, in 6 
meaſure, the deſired effect; the States appeared 
ſatisfied that Leiceſter ſhould ſtill retain the office 
of governor , and lord Buckhurſt carried back to 
Elizabeth ſuch a report of their diſpoſition , as 
was calculated to preſerve that amity which had 
hicherto ſubſiſted between her and them; but he 


ſcrupled not to condemn the conduct of her fa vor- 


ite, and accuſed him of being the cauſe of all the 
diſturbances which had happened. 
of Elizabeth's courtiers had been guilty of the 


ſame indiſcretions with the earl of Leiceſter, it is 
not 'to be doubted that he would have felt the 


weight of her reſentment. He had far exceeded 
the powers which ſhe had given him, By his 
mifcondud he had Rrengthened the hands of her 
And by his 


miſconduct and arrogance together, he had almoſt 


involved her in diſſenſions with an ally whom ſhe 


= ſhould maintain a perfect underſtanding. 


bad undertaken to defend, and with whom it was 
of the higheſt conſequence” to her intereſt that ſhe 
Yet ſuch 
was her partiality for this unworthy favorite, 
and ſo great the influence which he poſſeſſed, that 
he found means to turn her indignation from him- 
felf againſt his accuſer. Lord Buckhurſt incurred 
her diſpleaſure, and was even put under arreſt, as 
5 le, and not Leiceſter, had been guilty **. 


* Meteren, lib. Xiv. Bentivoglio * p. ii. lib. iv. e F 


nus, lib. vi. Camden, ann, 1587, 
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| Nothing could be more agreeable to the duke 
of Parma than theſe diſtractions in the confedera- 
ted provinces; but he was prevented from avail 
ing himſelf of them, by the miſerable condition to 


_ which the provinces under his command were re- 


duced by famine and peſtilence. The country , 
as well as the towns, in the ſouthern provinces, 


BOOK 


"os. 
1587. 
Famine and 
peſtilence in 
the ſouthern 

provinces, 


had of late ſuffered a prodigious diminution of 


Ez inhabitants, Great numbers had forſaken their 
habitations, partly on account of their religion, 


and partly of the ravages which had been commit- 
ted by the troops; and only a few of thoſe who 


remained, had either ſeed. to fow, or horſes and 


cattle to cultivate their grounds. There had 


been almoſt no crop raiſed in the preceding year 


within the provinces, and the crops in the neigh- 
bouring countries had been worſe than uſual for 
ſeveral years. From Holland and Zealand the 
Flemings might have been abundantly ſupplied , 

but the confederated States, beſides prohibiting 


all communication with the ſouthern provinces, 


had placed guard -ſhips upon the coaſts, and in 


the mouths of the rivers, to prevent them from 


receiving ſupplies from foreign parts, in the hopes 


of weakening the Spaniſh army, or of e e. 
the frontier towns to return into the confederacy 

This cruel policy was not attended with either of 
theſe effects. The duke of Parma brought pro- 
viſions for his army from France, Germany, and 
Eogland, at an immenſe expenſe, and he gave 


„ 


particular attention on the ſupplying of thoſe 


1 
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BOOK towns Which lay neareſt to the United Pro- tov 
XX. Vinces. eve 
1557. Thoſe dreadful calamities which are the ordi- of : 
5 nary concomitants of famine, were felt chiefly in Dui 

8 the interior parts, where great multitudes died of whi 
want, and of thoſe peſtilential diſeaſes which want con 

and unwholeſome nouriſhment produced. In Ant- nuf. 
werp, Bruſſels, and other places, many perſons of lanc 
the better ranks in life, after ſelling their furniture wer 

and other effects to purchaſe food, were reduced cala 
to beg openly in the ſtreets. In Brabant and mor 
Flanders ſeveral villages were entirely deſerted: forn 

and the cotemporary hiſtorians add, that from part 

the ſolitude and deſolation of ſome parts of the paſt 
country, wolves and other wild beaſts were ſo reſt 
much multiplied, that beſides many perſons who In 
periſhed in other places, upwards of a hundred appe 
were devoured by thoſe furious animals, within mon 
two miles of Ghent, in a country formerly one of to re 
the beſt cultivated and moſt populous in the Ne- from 
therlands. | . 1 capa 

| Proſperity Such was the ſtate of the ſouthern provinces the 
of the Unit- which are by nature the richeſt, though governed ſome 
ed Provinces. hy the duke of Parma with ſuperior abilities. On ſamii 
the other hand, the maritime provinces were torn ther 
by factions, and governed by one who poſſeſſed this | 
neither moderation, prudence, nor capacity; yet exce 
the inhabitans were not only entirely free from In th 
thoſe calamities with which their neighbours were and 
oppreſſed, but were richly furniſhed with all the duke 


neceſſaries of life, and daily increaſed in numbers. 
Every houſe was occupied, new ſtreets and new "20 


1 
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towns were built, and individuats grew richer 


every day, notwithſtanding the perpetual burden 


of an expenſive war. For theſe advantages the 


Dutch were indebted chiefly to their commerce, 
which had long been conſiderable, but was of late 
conſiderably augmented-by the multitude of ma- 
nufacturers and merchants who flocked into Hol- 
land and Zealand , when Brabant and Flanders 
were broken off from the confederacy, The 
calamities of the latter provinces contributed (till 
more to increaſe the migration of people into the 


former , till they became the ſeat of the greateſt 


part of chat wealth and induſtry, which for ages 
paſt had diſtinguiſhed the Netherlands above the 


reſt of Europe 


In this bon lee of the United WN it may 


appear ſurpriſing, that during the ſpace of eight 
months no attempt was made by the confederates 
to recover any of the towns which had been taken 
from them; but diviſion here, and the want of 
capacity and vigor in the perſon intruſted with 


the reins of government, were attended with 


ſome of the ſame effects as were produced by the 
famine and peſtilence in the other provinces. Nei- 
ther prince Maurice nor the States had power at 
this time to enforce obedience to their commands, 
except in the provinces of Holland and Zealand. 
In the reſt, the partiſans of Leiceſter diſputed, 

and counterated their authority; and thus, the 
duke of Parma, notwithſtanding thoſe unſpeakable 


van Meteren, lib. iv. p. 434. Thunnus, lib. bxxviii. p. 9. 
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negianing of duke turned ſuddenly towards Sluys. This place, 


June, 
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calamities in which the provinces under his go- 
vernment were involved , was ſooner ready 
than the confederates to reſume the operations of 
the war. 

Oſtend and Suys were he only towns of im- 
portance in Flandres which had not ſubmitted to 
his arms. He now reſolved to attack the latter 


of theſe places; and, in order to conceal his de- 
| fign , he ſent Hautepeine and the marquis del 


Guaſto, with a body of troops, towards the Ve. 


luwe, as if he had intended to make his principal 


attack in that quarter. This artifice had the effect 


Which he deſired. Prince Maurice and count Ho- 


henloe were immediately ſent to the Veluwe with 
the army of the States; and in the mean time the 


which lies at a little diſtance from the coaſt, com- 
municates with the ſea by a ſpacious canal, capas 
ble of receiving the largeſt ſhips. By this canal, 
which ſeparates Sluys from the iſle of Cadſand, 
the town 1s rendered inacceſſible by land on the 
welt and north; and all the ground on the eaſt 


is ſo. broken and interſected , by an infinite num- 


ber of ſmaller canals derived from the larger , that 


it is impracticable to approach the place except 


by a neck of land on the ſouth, leading towards 
Damme and Bruges. Sluys lies at the diſtance of 
nearly five miles from Oſtend on the ſouth, and 


from Fluſhing on the north; from the former of 
 whichit might receive aſſiſtance by land, and from 


the latter by ſea. It was therefore the duke of 
Parma's firſt object to intercept the communication 
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of the beſieged with theſe two places, and for this 
purpoſe he begaa with attacking the fort of Blac- 
kenberg , which ſtands half way between Sluys 
and Oſtend. As the garriſon were utterly unpre- 
pared for reſiſtance againſt ſo vigorous an attack, 

he ſoon compelled them to ſurrender; immediatel 

after which , he proceeded with a part of his for- 


ces to the ine of Cadſand. At that place, after 


erecting a fort on the banks of the great canal, 
nearer the ſea than Sluys, he had recourſe to the 
ſame expedient which he had employed ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully at Antwerp, and blocked up the canal by 


a bridge of ſhips ſtrongly bound together, and 


well furniſhed with troops and artillery. 

Having thus cut off the only channels of com- 
muvication by which the friends of the beſieged 
could relieve them, he began to make his a 


proaches to the place iefelf an that fide which looks 
towards Bruges, on which alone it was acceſlible. 
Even there the ground was ſo wet, as to increaſe 


exceedingly the labor of working the trenches; 
and the beſieged had, in order to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, raiſed a ſtrong redoubt beyond the 
ditch. The garriſon conſiſted of about one thou- 
ſand fix hundred men, partly Engliſh and partly 
Dutch, commanded by colonel Groenvelt, one of 
the braveſt officers in the ſervice of the States. In 
the beginning of the fiege they made ſeveral vi- 
gorous ſallies, in which they gave the moſt ſhin- 
ing proofs of intrepidity. But finding that, al- 
though in theſe ſallies they did great execution 


| among. the anemy, their own numbers ſuffered 


XX. 
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- conſiderable diminution, Groenvelt reſolved to 


reſtrain them for the future from advancing be- 


yond the redoubt. This redoubt they defended 


for ſome time with great bravery, and frequently 


repulſed the aſſailants; but they were obliged at 


laſt to yield to ſuperior numbers : 11 to retire 


Return of 
Leiceſter 
ſrom Enge 
land. 


within the town. 

In carrying forward the inde} Farneſe en- 
countered difficulties from the ſoftneſs of the 
ground, and the inceſſant fire of the beſieged, that 
were almoſt infurmountable. Many of his troops 
were killed, and the marquis of Renti, La Motte, 
and ſeveral others of his principal officers were 
dangerouſly wounded. 

In the mean time prince Maurice and count 
Hohenloe had entered Brabant, and after deſtroy- 
ing a great number of little. towns and villages, 
had directed their march towards Bois -le- Duc, 
hoping that, in order to ſave that place, the duke 
of Parma would quit the ſiege of Sluys. But be- 
fore they had taken the fort of Engelem , which 
lay in their way to Bois. le- due, they were informed 
that the earl of Leiceſter, who had long been im- 
patiently expected, had at laſt arrived at Fluſhing 
with a reinforcement of troops, Maurice ſet out 


inſtantly, with ſome cohorts, to meet him, leaving 


His feeble 
attempts to 


an. and in a few þours reached the canal of Sluys. 


ef Sluys. 


| Hohenloe with the reſt of the forces to proſecute 


the enterpriſe againſt Engelem and Bois-le- duc. 
When Maurice had joined Leiceſter, the confede- 
rate army was nearly equal to that of the beſiegers. 
Leiceſter ſet ſail from Fluſhing on the 29th of June, 


But 


a great part of the wall in ruins. 


. | » 
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But 1 examining the bridge, i redoubts and 
forts, with which Farneſe had blocked up the paſ- 
ſage, he judged it impracticable in that way to 
reach the town. Between the deſire of accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, and the difficulty which he 
muſt encounter in carrying it into execution, he 
balanced for ſome days, and at length he ſteered 
his courſe for Oſtend, with the reſolution to lead 
his troops from thence by land to the relief of the 
beſieged. In the proſecution of his latter deſign, 


he ſhowed no greater ſpirit than in that of the for- 


mer. To open his way from Oſtend to Sluys, 


it was neceſſary he ſhould make himſelf maſter of 


the fort of Blackenberg. He accordingly laid 
ſiege to that fort, and had begun to batter it with 
his cannon; but he'was no ſooner informed that 
the duke of Farma was upon his march to give 
him battle, than he drew off his troops from Black- 
enherg, retired haſtily in the night to unn 
and ſoon afterwards returned to Zealand. 

The duke of Parma reſumed with freſh Foe 
the operations of the ſiege, and having at laſt, 

though with incredible labor, puſhed his trenches 
near enough! for' erecting a battery, he ſoon laitl 
He would then 
have attempted an aſſault; had he not perceived 


that the beſieged had raiſed within the wall a half 


moon, which they had fortified in the ſtrongeſt 
manner. Laying aſide therefore all thoughts of 


taking the town by ſtorm; he reſolved to employ 
the flower method of filling up the ditch, and 


working mines; and in theſe. operations, * 
Vor. III. G 
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reſolution of 
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which the beſieged made the moſt vigorous oppo- 
ſition, near three weeks were ſpent after the wall 
had been demoliſhed. The beſieged had received 
certain intelligence that Leiceſter had given up all 
hopes of being able to relieve them, and they had 
now no more gunpowder left than was ſufficient to 
ſerve them for ten or twelve hours longer. Six 


days before this time Groenvelt, and the other ſur. 


viving officers , having aſſembled together , were of 


opinion, that as they had no proſpect of relief, it 


would not be diſhonorable to ſurrender the place 


upon certain conditions; but they reſolved that, 


in caſe theſe conditions were rejected, they would 
ſet fire to the town, and endeavour to force their 
way ſword in hand through the enemy's jntrench- 


ments. This reſolution, with the articles of the 
: Larrender,, which they tome to writing, and 


confirmed with an oath, was ſent to the earl of 
Leiceſter, to ſerve for a vindication of their con- 


duct. But their meſſenger was diſcovered in ſwim- 


ming accroſs the canal, and the paper ſeized and 


carried to the duke of Parma, whoſe prudence and 


reſpect for valor, though in an enemy from whom 


They capi- 


tulate. 


Auguſt 4: 


he had ſuffered greatly, made. him reſolve to grant 
them thoſe terms on which he had thus accidentally 
diſcovered they were ſo much determined to in- 
ſiſt. Accordingly when, their gunpowder being al- 
moſt ſpent, they offered to deliver the town, up- 


on condition that they ſhould march ont with the 


honors of war, he inſtantly complied with their 
requeſt. Their number had been reduced from 


ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred, to ſeven hundred 
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men. The loſs of the beſiegers was likewiſe very 
great. The cotemporary hiſtorians do not men- 
tion the particular number of the killed and wound- 
ed; but they concur in ſaying that Sluys coſt the 
duke of Parma more than Nuys, Graye, and 
Venlo together. 

It afforded Tra great ſatisfaction under this 
al, that during the ſiege of Sluys he had, 
without any bloodſhed, acquired the town of 
Guelders, Which was betrayed ta him by a Scots 
colonel of the name of Paton. To this man, Lei- 
ceſter had committed the government of Guel- 
ders; but having taken offence at ſome part of 
his conduct, he had openly threatened to put 
another, of the name of Stuart, in his room. In 
order to avoid this affront, Paton entered into a 
correſpondence with Hautepeine, whoſe troops 
were at that time in the neighbourhood of Guel- 
ders, and with his aſſiſtance he ſoon afterwards 
executed his perfidious deſign. 

To compenſate to the States for ſo many im- 
portant places, as they had loſt ſince their alli 
ance with England, their forces had gained no 
advantage but the reduction of Axel, which 
prince Maurice took by a ſtratagem; and the 


fort of Engelem, which was compelled to ſurren- 
der by count Hohenloe; who at the ſame time 


Strada mentions the numbers killed on both ſides; 


but his whole relation of this ſiege is ſo exceedingly roman⸗ 
tio, that no credit can be given to it. 


Bentiroglo, part. ii. lib. iv. 


Mieteren, lib. xiv. p. 439: 
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beat the Spaniſh troops under Hautepeine, in a 
rencounter, in which the latter loſt his life. 

After Leiceſter's unſucceſsful attempt, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Sluys, he tranſported his troops to 
Brabant, and made another equally inglorious at- 
tempt to reduce the town and diſtrict of Hoog- 


ſtraten. This was the laſt military enterpriſe - 
which he undertook in the Netherlands, immedi- 
ately after which he ſet out for Dort, whither the 


States had ſent ſome of thear number to walt his 
arrival. 
This aſſembly was now more disgulted than 


ever with his conduct. They long had reaſon to 
ſuſpect, and they had lately received certain in- 
telligence, that he had formed a deſign to deprive 
them of their authority. A letter of his, writ from 
England to one of his ſecretaries, had been inter. 


cepted, in which, after mentioning his intended 
return to the Low Countries, he expreſſed, in 


ſtrong terms, his diſcontent with the limited power 
Which he had hitherto enjoyed as governor; ſent 


inſtructions to be communicated to thoſe who 


were privy to his deſigns; and infinuated, that 


if he could not obtain a more extenſive authority, 
it was the queen's reſolution, and his own, to 
abafidon the provinces altogether , ae to leave 


them to their fate. 


The States, alarmed with this eee, re 
folved to ſtand upon their guard againſt his ma- 
chinations. Being ſtill however unwilling, from 
their dread of Elizabeth's difpleaſure, to come to 
an open rupture with him, they took no notice of 
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this letter, but exhorted him to reject ſuch malig- 


nant counſels as might be offered by ill deſigning 
men, who, in order to promote their own ſelfiſh 
views, wiſhed to ſow the ſeeds of animoſity and 
ee From this exhortation, Leiceſter ea- 


ſily perceived that the States had come to the 


knowledge of his deſigns. With great diſingenu- 
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ity he accuſed them of having violated their 


faith, by abridging that authority which they 
had entreated him to accept; and he threw the 


blame of all the misfortunes which had befallen 


the confederacy, partly on the States, and partly 
on prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 
States, he ſaid, had neglected to furniſh him 
with the neceſſary ſupplies; and Maurice and 
Hohenloe had, on different pretences, refuſed to 
co-operate with him in his military enterpriſes. 


Of a writing which contained theſe and ſome 


other groundleſs accuſations, copies were ſent by 
his partiſans in the different parts of the provinces. 
The parties accuſed ; publiſhed a vindication of 
their conduct; and it is impoſſible, from what is 
preſerved of this altercation, to conſider what 
Leiceſter advanced, in any other light, but as the 
mean attempt of a perſon, equally weak and dif- 
ingenuous, to blacken the character of others, in 
order to conceal the cowardice and imprudence 
of which he himſelf was conſcious. Such was the 
judgment formed of it by the impartial world, and 
by moſt of the inhabitants of the Netherlands. 
But there was ſtill a numerous party who eſpouſed 


Leiceſter's defence „ and promoted the execution 
G 3 
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of his 'deliginb. The clergy were ill © as much 


attached to him as ever, and ſpared no pains to 
bring the people to a compliance with his will. 
Having with this view called a ſynod or aſſembly, 


| they appointed four of their number to preſent an 


addreſs to the States, in which, beſides exhorting 
them to attend to the true intereſt of the country, 
and the advancement of religion, they adviſed 
them to maintain concord with the queen' of Eng- 


land. and the earl of Leiceſter. 


To this addreſs, the States wht ſuch a reply 
as the officiouſneſs of thoſe in whoſe name it was 
preſented, ſeems to have deſerved. © They had 
not been inattentive (they ſaid ) to thoſe important 


objects which the ſynod had recommended to their 
attention; and they could not be more ſolicitous 


than they had always been, to preſerve inviolate 
thoſe engagements into- which they had entered 
with the queen of England and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter; but in their turn they muſt exhort the 


miniſters to be on their guard againſt admitting 


among them perſons, who under the cloak of re- 
ligion, made it their buſineſs to calumniate the 


civil magiſtrates. By perſons ſuch as theſe, who 


affected great zeal for religion, the church had 
been ruined in the ſouthern provinces; and its 
ruin in the United Provinces would ſoon be ac- 
compliſhed, if an end were not ſpeedily put to the 


practices of ſuch deſigning men. They conclud- 


ed with exhorting the miniſters to take warning 
from the fate of their brethren in Brabant and 


Flanders; and to remember, that the only way 


EF 
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in which they ought to interfere in public affairs, 


was to favor thoſe to whom the adminiſtration was 
committed, with the aſſiſtance of their prayers. 


Neither this wholeſome counſel, nor any other 
Abe which the States employed to enlighten 


and alarm their countrymen, produced for ſome 


time the deſired eſſect. Leiceſter ſtill continued 
to carry on his intrigues in different places, and 
went from town to town, putting in practice 


every low art by which be might increaſe the 


number of his partiſans. In Frieſland, North 
Holland, and even in Dort and Leyden ; there 
were many who eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſhowed 
themſelves deſirous to inveſt him with authority 


to control the aſſembly of the States, notwith- 
ſtanding the many ſtriking proofs which he had 


given both of tyranny and folly. In Leyden a 


plot was laid for putting him in poſſeſſion of that 
important city; but the conſpirators were detect-. 


ed, condemned, and executed. And by the vi- 
lance of the States, ſeconded by prince Maurice 


and William de Naſſau, governor of Frieſland, 

his deſigns in other places were rendered equally 
ineffectual. 
he was not equal to the attempt upon which he 


Having come at laſt to perceive that 


had entered, he grew tired of his ſituation, and in 
the month of December paſſed over to England, 


where, not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either 


from a conviction of his incapacity, or from the 
defire of keeping him for the future near her per- 
ſon, required him to reſign his government of the 


provinces; Which he accordingly did 8 on the 27th 
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„„ ᷣ re 
of December one chouſand five hundred and eigh. 


ty-ſeven 


The flame, however, which he bad kindled was 


not ſo ſoon extinguiſhed. In ſome towns , the 


garriſons , inſtigated by him or his emiſſaries, 
openly deſpiſed the authority of the ſtates. Againſt 


the garriſon of Medemblinc, they were obliged 


to employ force; and in order to engage other 


- garriſons to yield obedience to their commands, 
they had recourſe to the interpoſition of Elizabeth, 


through whoſe good offices interal tranquillity 
was at length reſtored. 
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E LIZABETH was the more ſolicitous to heal 


the diviſions in the United Provinces, as ſhe ap- 
prehended that ſhe would ſoon have occaſion for 


all the aſſiſtance which her allies could afford her. 


All Europe had reſounded for ſome time with the 
noiſe of the preparations, which Philip was making, 


with a view to ſome important enterpriſe. He 
had been employed for ſeveral months in building 


ſhips of an extraordinary ſize, and in collecting 
ſtores ſor their equipment; while the duke of Par- 
ma had made ſuch numerous levies in Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, as ſhowed that he in- 
tended to take the field againſt the next campaign, 
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with a much more powerſul army than any which 


he had hitherto commanded. 


Almoſt ever ſince the beginning of Philip's His motives 


reign, a great proportion of his troops had been 
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occupied, either in war with the Corſairs and 
Turks, in the reduction of the Moreſcoes, or in 
the conqueſt of Portugal. He had never fully 


_ exerted his ſtrength againſt his revolted ſubjects 


in the Netherlands. Nor-had he found leiſure to 
take vengeance upon Elizabeth, for the ſupport 
which ſhe had given them, and the inſults which 
he had received from her in America, where ſe. 
veral of his colonies had been plundered by her 


fleet. To theſe objects he now thought that his 


honor as well as his intereſt required that he 
ſhould apply his principal attention. As he did 


not doubt that, with a much ſmaller force than he 


intended to employ, he ſhould be able to compel 


the people in the Netherlands to return to their al. 


legiance, he had begun his preparations, chiefly 
with an intention 'to invade England, and he 
aſpired to the entire ſubjection of that kingdom. 


But he heſitated for ſome time as to the manner in 


which he ſhould proceed, and. held frequent 
meetings of his council to affiſt him in deciding, 
whether it was moſt expedient to begin with the 
invaſion of England, or with the conqueſt of 


the United Provinces. Idiaquez, one of his prin- 


cipal officers of ſtate, adviſed him to abandon 
altogether the former of theſe deſigns. 

The ſituation of England ( faid that prudent 
ſtateſman], which is ſurrounded on every fide 
with a tempeſtuous ocean, and has few harbours 


* By Sir Francis Drake, anno 1585. 
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upon its coaſts; the numerous forces which defend 


it; the genius of the people, and the nature of 


their government, concur making me believe that 
it will be found almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed in an 
attempt to conquer it. 


The Engliſh navy is alone equal to that of 


any other nation; and when joined to the ſhips 


belonging to the revolted provinces, muſt prove 
an overmatch for any fleet that can be ſent from 
Spain. And even allowing that the king's forces 
ſhould effectuate a deſcent, yet what ground is 


there to hope that they will be able either to ſubdue 


ſo great a nation, or to maintain, for any conſider- 


able time, ſuch conqueſts as may be 'made? In 


order to accompliſh the moſt ordinary conqueſts, 
ſome favorable diſpoſition in the people towards 
the conquerors is neceſſary; and in order to pre- 
ſerve them, there is need for a continual ſupply 
of troops. From no part of the Engliſh nation, 
has the king any reaſon to hope for aſſiſtance in 
the intended enterpriſe. In the beginning of his 
reign , he had experience of the ſtrong abhor- 


rence which theſe iſlanders entertain of a foreign 


yoke. And he knows how difficult it muſt be to 
keep up a numerous army in England, beſides all 
the other armies which are neceſſary for the de- 
fence of his hereditary, and his lately acquired, do- 
minions. If England ſhould prove equally perni- 
cious to Spain, as Flanders has done, would 
there not be reaſon to dread the conſequences ? 
Even the conſequences of ſucceſs may prove fa- 
tal; how much more thoſe which may ariſe from 
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a diſappointment , by which Elizabeth, being de. 


livered from her apprehenſions of danger at home, 


would be at greater leiſure than ever to ſupport 


the provinces in their rebellion; and by joining 
her matitime forces with theirs, do infinite mil. 


chief to the Spaniſh dominions, both in Europe 
and America, In my opinion therefore,. it will 


be better to ſuſpend the deſign of invading Eng. 


land, and to employ both the fleet and army in 


the reduction of the Netherlands. The rebels 


Duke of 
Parma's 
opinion. 


Rejected by 


Philip. 


will not long refiſt ſo great a force; and when 


they are ſubdued, the king, having fewer enemies 
to contend with, will be much more able than at 


| preſent to chaſtiſe the queen of England. 


The duke of Parma, whom Philip conſulted 
on this occaſion, was of the fame opinion as Idia- 


quez; and added, That before the king could 


enter upon the Engliſh expedition with a proba» 
bility of ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to acquire po- 
ſeſſiou of ſome of the moſt conſiderable ſea · ports 
in Zealand, for the accommodation of his fleet. 

Philip was not naturally either bold or raſh: 
yet he reſuſed to liſten to theſe prudent. counſels, 


Blinded by the ſplendid ſucceſs of his arms in 


the conqueſt of Portugal, he thought it impob 
ſible that Elizabeth could withſtand the powerful 


. armament which he intended to employ againſt 


her. And if England were ſubdued, the reduc 
tion of his revolted ſubjects would quickly follow, 
as they would then be deprived of the only foreign 
aid, by which they had been hitherto enabled to 


perſiſt in their rebellion. Nor would the conqueſt 
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of the former, he thought, 
or ſo difficult as that of the latter ; becauſe Eng- 


land was every where an open country, and the 
Engliſh, truſting to their inſular ſituation , had 
neglected to provide any fortified towns to retard 


the progreſs of an enemy. A fingle battle by ſea, 


and another by land, would decide the conteſt; 
and as the fleet which he was preparing was 
greatly ſuperior to any which Elizabeth could 


equip, ſo he could not ſuppoſe that her land- 
forces , undiſciplined , and unaccuſtomed to war, 
would be able to reſiſt his veteran troops, which' 
had been long enured to victory, and were com- 
manded by the greateſt general nnd the braveſt 
officers in the world. 

He was not ignorant how ab reaſon the 
other European powers had to be jealous of his de- 
fign; but he conſidered, that happily they were 
at preſent either not inclined, or not in a capacity 
to prevent him from carrying it into execution. 


The emperor of Germany was his friend and ally. 


The attention of the northern potentates was 
wholly engroſſed with the internal adminiſtration 
of their  dominions: And the French monarch, 
who was more deeply intereſted than any other in 
oppoſing him, could with difficulty ſupport him- 
ſelf upon the throne: againſt his rebellious ſubjects. 
But there was nothing which contributed more 
to confirm him in his purpoſe, than the approbation 
which it received from the pope '; who, although it 
has born aſſerted that no perſon entertained A Uo 
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admiration of the character of Elizabeth, conſidered 


her as the moſt formidable enemy that the church 
had ever ſeen upon a throne. She had not indeed, 
on any occaſion, treated her catholic ſubjects with 


that inhuman cruelty, of which Philip had ſet her 


% 


an example in his treatment of the proteſtants; 
but ſhe had ſhown herſelf intent on extirpating the 
catholic religion from every country in Europe, 
to which her power and influence ' could reach, 


For almoſt thirty years ſhe had been the chief 


ſupport of the proteſtants in Germany, the Ne. 


therlands, and France. She had entirely aboliſh. 
ed the popiſh faith in Scotland, as well as in her 


own dominions; and not ſatisfied with depriving 


the unfortunate Mary of her liberty, ſhe had 


lately after the farce! of a ſolemn trial, ordered 
that princeſs to be condemned as a els and to 
ſuffer death. This action , for which Elizabeth 
was ſeverely cenſured by proteſtants as well as 
papiſts , excited in the violent mind of the pon- 


tiff, the higheſt degree of rage and indigna- 


tion. With theſe paſſions his intereſt concurred; 


and the hope of ſeeing England, which had 


formerly been the moſt precious jewel of the tri- 


ple crown, brought back to its ancient obedience 
to the Holy See. He approved highly therefore 


of Philip's intended enterpriſe , exhorted him to 


erſevere in his deſign, and gave him aſſurances 
that he would befriend him in the execution of it 
to the utmoſt of his power. Next to an inſatiable 
thirſt after dominion, it had ever been Philip's 


principal ambition to be conſidered as the guardian 
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of the church; and his vanity was not a little flat- 


tered at this time with having the ſovereign pontiff 
for his aſſociate. 


He proceeded therefore with much alacrity in 
completing his preparations. But although he re- 
ſolved to ſpare no expenſe or pains to ſecure ſucceſs; 
yet, that he might find Elizabeth unprepared, he 
concealed with care the purpoſe for which his 
armament was intended. A part of his fleet, he 
ſaid, was to co-operate with his land- forces in the 
reduction of Holland, and the reſt to be employed 
in the defence of his dominions in America. 

Elizabeth had too much penetration to be ſo 
eaſily deceived by the artifices of a pripce, with 
whoſe duplicity ſhe was ſo thoroughly acquainted; 
and in the ſpring of the year 1587, ſhe ſent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to the coaſt of Spain to 
interrupt his preparations. By this gallant ſeaman, 
the Spaniſh Ships of war which had been ſent to 
oppoſe him were diſperſed, and near a hundred 
veſſels filled with naval ſtores and proviſions, be- 
ſides two large galleons, were deſtroyed in the 
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harbour of Cadiz. Drake then ſet ſail for the 


Azores, where he took a rich carac in her way 
from the Eaſt Indies, and afterwards returned to 
England loaden with ſpoils, having by this bold 
and fortunate adventure rendered it impoſſible 
ſor Philip to execute his enterpriſe n. aide 
ang till the following year. 


” Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iv. See a very different account 
in TOE Leti's Life of Sixtus , 250 vil. 
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Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtilities »- Philip ſtill 
affected to deſire that all the grounds of differ. 
ence between him and Elizabeth might be re. 
moved, and gave orders to the duke of Parma to 
propoſe a negociation for peace. It is not proba- 
ble that the queen was deceived by this, any 
more than by his former artifice. She reſolved 
however to appear to be caught in the ſnare : ſhe 
pretended. to believe his declaration with regard 
to the deſtination of his fleet, and to liſten to his 
propoſal of negociating an agreement. She readily 


accepted of the mediation of the king of Den- 


mark; and that her conduct might have the greater 
appearance of ſincerity, ſhe urged the States to 
ſend ambaſſadors to Bourbourg, the place appoint- 


ed for the conferences, and ordered her envoy to 


tepreſent to them the expediency of putting a pe- 


riod to the war. 
The States were much alarmed with her pro- 


poſal, and ſuſpected that, in order to avert the 
ſtorm which threatened her, ſhe had reſolved to 


| factifice- the confederacy , and to deliver up to 


Philip the Dutch towns in her poſſeſſion. She 
found it neceſſary to remove their apptehenſions 
on this head, by declaring, that as ſhe had not 
the remoteſt thoughts of forſaking them , ſo ſhe 
would never conſent to any terms of peace incon- 
ſiſtent with their ſecurity. 

She could not however perſuade be to ſend 


ambaſſadors to the congreſs. They were deep- 


ly ſenſible, they informed her, of the weight of 


thoſe conſiderations which her ambaſſador had 
urged, 
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urged, to induce them to think of peace. They 
lamented that ſpirit of diſcord which had ſeized 
on ſome towns of the confedetacy , and they heatd, 
with great anxiety , of thoſe mighty fleets and 
armies which the king of Spain was preparing for 
their deſtruction. But their ſituation, though bad 
in ſome reſpects, was far from being deſperate; 
they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of more than ſixty 
towns and forts, each of which could make a vigor- 
ous reſiſtance againſt the enemy. In the two years 


during which the earl of Leiceſter had governed 


them, eight millions of guilders had .been raiſed 


for the public ſervice, and under a prudent admt- 


niſtration they would be able not only to con- 
tinue to afford the ſame expenſe, but even to 


augment it. But although their ſituation were in 


reality as ill as ſome had repreſented, it could not 
ſerve any good purpoſe to treat of peace with the 
king of Spain, who was unalterably determined 


never to grant them peace on ſuch conditions as 


either their intereſt or their conſciences would per- 
mit them to accept. And from paſt experience 


they were perſuaded, that their ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to the congreſs would be attended with the 


moſt pernicious  confequences. It would create 
in many perſons ſuch deſpair with regard to the 
ſtability of the preſent government, as would de- 
termine ſome to change their religion, and others 
to leave the Netherlands. It would raiſe the fpirits 
of the catholics, and induce both them and the 
proteſtants to withhold their ſhare of the public 


expenſes, the former, from the view of forwarding 


Vol. III. | H 
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BOOK the peace, and the latter, from that of retiring 
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into foreign parts. Thus, both the fleet and the 
army being ill paid, would become refractory, 


the commanders of towns and ſhips would provide 
for their future ſecurity, by entering into ſecret 


practices with the enemy; and in the midſt of 
that ſedition, confuſion, and treachery that would 
enſue, it would not be in the power of the States, 
or of the queen, to prevent the people from ac. 
cepting whatever terms of peace the king of Spain 
ſhould think fit to impoſe. 

In theſe reaſons Elizabeth found it neceſſary to 


; acquieſce; but ſhe-perſiſted in the reſolution which 


| ſhe had formed with regard to her own conduct, 
and ordered her ambaſſadors to repair to Bourbourg. 
In the conferences held there, various terms of 
accommodation were propoſed , with no fincerity 


on the part of Spain, and with little hope of ſuc- 


ceſs on the part of England. The Spaniſh mi. 
/ niſters ſtill continued to affure thoſe of England 
that no invaſion of that kingdom was intended 
and, conſidering how long this congreſs ſubſiſted 
(for it was not diſſolved till the arrival of the 
Spaniſh fleet in the channel), it ſhould ſeem that 
their aſſeverations were not wholly diſregarded by 
Elizabeth“. 

This artifice however did not prevent her from 
putting Her kingdom into a poſture of defence. An 
army was raiſed amounting to eighty thouſand 
men, twenty thouſand of whom were ſtationed on 
the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, twenty-two thouſand 


5 Meteren, lib. xiv. p. 459. Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. iv. 
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foot and a thouſand horſe were poſted at Tilbury, 
in Efſex , under the earl of Leiceſter , and the 
remainder, commanded by lord Hunſdown , were 
kept near the queen's perſon, in readineſs to march 
againſt the enemy whereſoever they ſhould attempt 
to land. Elizabeth did not truſt implicitly at this 
juncture either to her own judgment, or that of 
her counſellors of ſtate ; lord Gray of Wilton, fir 
Francis Kuolles, Sir 35190 Norris, ſir Richard 
Biogham , and Gr Roger Williams , officers of 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, were appointed to con- 
ſider of the meaſures proper to be purſued; and by 
their advice, all the ſea-ports which lay moſt con- 


veniently for a deſcent were fortified ; the militia. 


was raiſed, their arms and manner of fighting 


aſcertained, and a reſolution formed that if, not- 
withſtanding the precautions taken, it ſhould be 


found impoſſible to prevent the enemy from land- 


ing, all the country round ſhould be laid waſte, 


and a general engagement avoided till the ſeveral 
armies were combined. 
While theſe prudent meaſures were purſued at 


land, Elizabeth exerted herſelf ſtrenuouſſy in the. 


equipment of her fleet. When ſhe began her pre- 
parations, it did not amount to more than thirty 
ſhips, and none of theſe were nearly equal in ſize 
to thoſe of the enemy. But this diſadvantage was 
in ſome meaſure compenſated by the ſkill and 
dexterity of the Engliſh failors; and the number 
of her ſhips was ſoon augmented through the 
alacrity and zeal which her fubjects diſplayed in 
her defence. By her. wife adminiſtration ſhe had 
| H 2 
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acquired their eſteem and confidence. The ani. 
moſity againſt her perſon and government, which 
the differences in religion had excited in the minds 
of ſome, was at preſent ſwallowed up in that uni- 


verſal abhorrence which the catholics as well as the 


proteſtants entertained of the tyranny of Spain, 
Great pains were taken to keep alive and heigh- 


ten that abhorrence. Accounts were ſpread of 


the horrid barbarities which the Spaniards had 
perpetrated in the Netherlands and America: 
deſcriptions were drawn, in the blackeſt colors, 
of the inhuman cruelties of the inquiſition , and 
pictures were diſperſed of the various inſtruments 
of torture employed by the inquiſitors, of which, 
it was ſaid, there was abundant ſtore on board 
the' Spaniſh fleet Theſe, and ſuch other cqnſider. 
ations, made a ſtrong impreſſion not upon Eliza- 
beth's proteſtant ſubjects only, but like wiſe upon 
the catholics *; who, although the pope had pu- 
bliſhed a bull of ex communication againſt her, 


yet reſolved not to yield to the proteſtants either 


in loyalty to their ſovereign, or in zeal for the 
independency of the ſtate. The whole kingdom 
was of one mind and ſpirit: ſome catholics en- 
tered into. the army as volunteers, and others 
joined with the proteſtants in equipping armed 
veſſels. Every maritime town fitted out one or 
more. The citizens of London furniſhed thirty, 
although only fifteen were required of them; and 
between forty and fiſty were equipped by the nobility 
and gentry throughout the kingdom. But all theſe 
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ſhips were of ſmall ſize, in compariſon of thoſe 
and there was 
ſtill much ground for the moſt anxious apprehen- 


ſions with regard to the final' iſſue of the war. 


No perſon felt greater anxiety on this occaſion 
than Elizabeth; 
prudent politics for thirty years, had been to 
avoid he critical ſituation to which ſhe was now 
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the principal object of whoſe - 


reduced. She did not, however, ſuffer any ſymp- 


toms of uneaſineſs to appear, but wore at all times 
a placid and animated countenance, and in her 
whole behaviour diſplayed an undaunted ns 
which commanded admiration and applauſe. + 

The States of Holland, in the mean time, were 
not inattentive to the approaching danger, nor 
did they think themſelves leſs intereſted to provide 
againſt it, than if Philip had intended to begin his 
operations with an attack upon the Netherlands. 
From their fears of an immediate attack, they 
were delivered by intelligence of the enormous ſize 
of the Spaniſh ſhips, to which the coaſts of Hol- 
land and Zealand were inacceſſible. They turn- 
ed their principal attention therefore to the aſſiſt- 


ance of their ally: and kept their fleet, conſiſting 


of more than eighty ſhips, ready for act At 
Elizabeth's deſire, they ſent thirty of that number 
to cruiſe berorcen Calais and Dover; and, after- 
wards, when the duke of Parma's deſign of tranſ- 
porting his army to England was certainly known, 
they ordered Juſtin de Naſſau, admiral of Zealaud, 

to join lord Seymour, one of the Engliſh admir- 


als, with five and · thirty ſhips, to 3 * up thoſe 
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Preparations 
and conduct 
of thy Dutch. 
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BOOK fſea-ports in Flanders where the duke intended ta vel 
XXI. . embark *. | - and 
1588. The principal Engliſh fleet was ſtationed at tow 

Plymouth, and the chief command of it was given but 
to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, who had brit 
under him as vice - admirals, Sir Francis Drake, ſho! 
Hawkins, and Frobiſher, three of the moſt expert obli 
and braveſt ſeamen in cs world. fror 
The spanish In the beginning of May 1588, Philip's prepara- thel 
Armal> tions, which had ſo long kept all Europe in amaze- new 
ment and ſuſpenſe, were brought to a concluſion. Thi 
That Armada, to which the Spaniards, in the confi- ſand 
dence of ſucceſs, gave the name of Invincible, con- finiſ 
- Gſted of one hundred and fifty ſhips, moſt of which the 
were greatly ſuperior in ſtrength and ſize to any appt 


that bad been ſeen before. It had on board near 
twenty thouſand, ſoldiers, and eight thouſand ſail- 
ors, beſides two thouſand volunteers of the moſt 
diſtinguiſbed families in Spain. It carried two thou- 
ſand fix hundred and fifty great guns, was victu- 
alled for half a year, and contained ſuch a quantity 
of military ſtores, as only the Spaniſh monarch, 
enriched by the treaſures of the Indies and America, 

could fopply«- 45: 
Duke of Philip's preparations in the e were 
: dens as. Pot leſs advanced than thoſe in Spain. Beſides a 
flouriſhing army of thirty thouſand ſoot and ſour 
thouſand horſe, which the duke of Parma had 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Nieuport and 
Duokirk ; that active general had, with incredible 
labor, provided a great number of flat- bottomed 

* Meteren , lib. xv. 
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veſſels , fit for tranſporting both horſe and foot , 


and had brought ſailors to navigate them from the 
towns in the Baltic. Moſt of theſe veſſels bad been 


built at Antwerp, and as he durſt not venture to 
bring them from thence by ſea to Nieuport, leſt they 
ſhould have been intercepted by the Dutch, he was 
obliged to ſend them along the Scheld to Ghent, 
from Ghent to Bruges, by the canal which joins 
thele towns, and from Bruges to Nieuport, by a 
new canal which he dug on the preſent: occaſion. 


This laborious undertaking , in which ſeveral thou- 
ſand workmen had been employed, was already 


finiſhed, and the duke now waited for the arrival of 
the Spaniſh fleet; hoping , that as ſoon as it ſhould 
approach, the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips that cruiſed 
upon the coaſt, would retire into their harbours: - - 

The Armada would have left Liſbon in the be- 
ginning of May, but the marquis de Santa Croce , 
who had been appointed admiral, was, at the very 


time fixed for its departure, ſeized with a violent 


fever, of which he died in a few days; and, by 
a ſingular fatality, the duke de Paliano, the vice- 
admiral, died likewiſe at the ſame time. Santa 
Croce being reckoned the firſt naval officer in Spain, 
Philip had much reaſon to lament his death, and 
it hould ſeem that he found it extremely difficult 
to fill his place, ſince he named for his ſucceſſor 
the duke de Medina-Sidonia, a nobleman of con- 
ſiderable reputation, but entirely unacquainted with 
maritime affairs. This deſect in the commander 
in chief, Philip ſupplied in ſome meaſure, by giv- 
ing him Martinez de Recaldo, a ſeaman of great 
experience, for his yice-admiral. > 4 
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nO OK In theſe 8 ſo much time was loſt, chat to 

XXI. the fleet could not leave Liſbon till the 29th of May. coa 

15605 It had not advanced far in its voyage to Corunna, at at 
The Armada 

ſets ſail from which place it was to receive ſome troops and nor 

Lisbon. ſtores, when it was overtaken by a violent ſtorm nia 

| anddiſperſed. All theſhips howeverreached Corunna, fore 

though conſiderably damaged, except four*. They at ! 

were repaired with the utmoſt diligence, the king y 

ſending meſſengers every day to haſten their de. Arn 

parture; yet ſeveral weeks paſſed before they could ancl 

hs put in a condition to reſume the voyage. unc 

In the mean time a report was brought to Eng. to pi 

land, that the Armada had ſuffered ſo much by the ing 

ſtorm, as to be unfit for proceeding in the intended of a 

enterpriſe; and ſo well atteſted did this intelligence one 

appear to queen Elizabeth, that, at her deſire, belie 

rand] ſecretary Walfingham wrote to the Eogliſh admiral, tinat 

requiring him to lay up four of his largeſt ſhips, in th 

and to diſcharge the ſeamen. Lord Howard was more 

happily lefs credulous on this occaſion than either there 

Elizabeth or Walſingham, and defired that he doin, 

might he allowed to retain theſe ſhips in the ſei vic, draw 

even though it ſhould be at his own expenſe, till coaſt 

: more certain information were received. In order the d 


to procure it, he ſet fail with a briſk north wind 
for Corunna, intending, in caſe he ſhould find the 
Armada ſo much diſabled as had been reported, 


7 In three of theſe, the galley-ſlaves, conſiſting of Engliſh 
French , and Turks, "taking advantage of the confuſion occa- 
ſioned by the ſtorm, overpowered the Spaniards, and carried 
the ſhips into a harbour on the coaſt of Bryonne. Mereren : 


h 467. 


On 
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rog 
to attempt to complete its deſtruction. On the B O OE 
coaſt of Spain he received intelligence of the Na 8 II. 
at the ſame time the wind having changed fro 1588. 
north to ſouth, he began to dread that the 55 
mards might have ſailed for England, and there- 
fore he returned without delay to his former ſtation 
at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed chat the Arrival of 
Armada was in ſight. He immediately weighed he” AER 

in the chane 

anchor . and failed out of the harbour, ſtill nei. 
uncertain of the courſe which the enemy intended 
to purſue. On the next day he perceived them ſteer- July 3oth, 


ing directly towards him, drawn up in the form 
of a creſcent, which extended ſeven miles from 
one extremity to another. 
believed that Plymouth was the place of their deſ- 
tination; and it was the opinion of many perſons 
in that age, that their enterpriſe would have been 


more ſucceſsful than it proved, had they landed 


there, and not proceeded up the channel. By 
doing this, it was ſuppoſed, they would have 
drawn Elizabeth's whole force to the ſouth · weſt 
coaſt of the iſland, and have rendered it eaſier for 
the duke of Parma to tranſport his troops. But 
in this expectation it is probable they would have 
been extremely diſappointed, as the Dutch fleet 
alone would bave been able to block up the ſea- 
ports in Flanders; the Evgliſh fleet might have 
deſtroyed the Armada had it once entered Ply- 
mouth harbour, and Elizabeth's 
would have been an over- match for all the 


land forces 


It was for ſome time 


Spaniſh troops which the Armada had on board. 


0 
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BOOK But if the duke de Medina ever intended to make 
XXt- a deſcent at Plymouth, he ſoon changed his deſign, 


lis, IS and adhered cloſely afterwards to the execution of 
rations pre. à plan preſcribed to him by the court of Spain. 
ſented, by This was to ſteer quite through the channel till 
Fair. he ſhould reach the coaſt of Flanders, and after 
- driving away the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, by which 
the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk were be- 
fieged, to eſcort the duke of Parma's army to Eng. 
land, and to land there the forces that were on 
board the fleet. In compliance with theſe inſtruc- 
tions, he proceeded in his courſe, without turning 
aſide to the Engliſh , who were drawn up along 

the coaſt, and ready to receive him. 
Prudent and Lord Howard , conſidering that the Spaniards 
gallant con- would probably be much ſuperior to him in cloſe 
Howard. fight, by reaſon of the ſize of their ſhips, and the 
number of their troops , wiſely refolved to content 
himſelf with haraſſing them in their voyage, and 
with watching attentively all the advantages which 
might be derived from ſtorms, croſs winds, and 
ſuch like fortuitous accidents. It was not long be- 
fore he diſcerned a favorable opportunity of at- 
tacking the vice-admiral Recaldo. This he did in 
perſon; and on that occaſion diſplayed ſo much 


dexterity in working his ſhip, and in loading and 


as greatly alarmed the Spaniards 


firing his guns, 
From that time 


1 for the fate of the vice-admiral. 


they kept much cloſer to one another; notwith- 


ſanding which, the Engliſh on the ſame day at- 
tacked one of the largeſt galeaſſes. Other Spaniſh 
ſhips came up in time to her relief, but in their 
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| hurry, one of the principal galleons, which had a 


great part of the treaſure on board, ran foul of 
another ſhip, and had one of her maſts broken. In 
conſequence of this misfortune ſhe felt behind, and 
was taken by fir Francis Drake; who, on the ſame 
day , took another capital ſhip, which mo been 
accidentally ſet on fire. 

Several other rencounters nip; and in all 
of them the Engliſh proved victorious, through the 
great ' advantage which they derived from the 
lightneſs of their ſhips, and the dexterity of the 
ſailors. The Spaniards in that age did not ſuffici- 


ently underſtand nautical mechanics, to be able to 


avail themſelves of the unufual magnitude of their 
ſhips. The Engliſh failed round them, approach- 
ed or retired with a velocity that filled them with 
amazement , and did infinitely greater execution 
with their cannon ; for while every ſhot of theirs 
proved effectual, their ſhips ſuffered very little da- 
mage from the enemy, whoſe. guns were planted 
too high, and generally ſpent their force in air. 


The Spaniards however ſtill continued to ad- The Armade 


vance till they came oppoſite Calais: there the duke 
de Medina' having ordered them to caſt anchor, 
he ſent information to the duke of Parma of his 
arrival, and entreated him to haſten the embarka- 
ton of his forces. Farneſe ſet out immediately 
from Bruges, where the meſſenger found him, for 
and he began to put his troops on 
board. But at the ſame time he informed Medina, 
that, agreeably to the king's inſtructions, the ve. 


TM which he had Pregareys , were proper only for. 
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anxious only for their own preſervation, 


tranſporting the troops, but were utterly unfit for 
fighting; and for this reaſon, till the Armada were 
brought ſtill nearer; and the coaſt-cleared of the 


| Dutch ſhips which had blocked up the harbours 


of Nieuport and Dunkirk, he could not ſtir from 
his preſent ſtation, without expoſing his army to 
certain ruin; the conſequence of which would pro- 
bably be the entire loſs of the Netherlands. 

In compliance with this requeſt, the Armada was 
ordered to advance, and it had arrived within fight 
of Dunkirk , between the Engliſh fleet on the one 


hand, andthe Dutch on the other, when a ſudden 


calm put a ſtop to all its motions. In this ſituation 
the three fleets remained for one whole day. About 


the middle of the night a breeze ſprung. up, and 


lord Howard had recourſe to an expedient which 
had been happily deviſed on the day before. Having 
filled eight ſhips with pitch, | ſulphur , and other 
combuſtible materials, he ſet fire to'them, and ſent 


them before the wind againſt the different diviſions 


of the Spaniſh fleet. 
When the Spaniards beheld theſe ſhips in flames 


| 8 towards them, it brought to their re- 
membrance the havoc which had been made by the 


fireſhips employed againſt the duke of Parma's 
bridge at the ſiege of Antwerp. The darkneſs of 
the night increaſed the terror With which their ima - 
ginations were overwhelmed, and the panic flew 
ſrom one end of the fleet to the other. Each crew, 
thought 


of nothing but how to eſcape from the preſent 


danger. Some of them took time to weigh their 
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anchors, but others cut their cables, and ſuffered B O O K 


their ſhips to drive with blind precipitation, with- 
out conſidering whether they did not thereby ex- 
pole themſelves to a greater danger than that which 
they were ſo ſolicitous to avoid. In this confuſion 
the ſhips ran foul of one another: the ſhock was 
dreadful, and ſeveral of them received ſo much 


damage as to be rendered unfit for future uſe. 
When day-light returned, lord Howard had the pate be- 
ſatisfaction to perceive that his ſtratagem had fully ene 
produced the deſired effect. The enemy were ſtill e 


in extreme diſorder, and their ſhips widely ſepara- 
ted and diſperſed. His fleet had lately received a 


great augmentation by the ſhips fitted out by the 


nobility and gentry, and by thoſe under lord 
Seymour, who had left Juſtin de Naſſau as alone 
ſufficient to guard the coaſt of Flanders. Being 
bravely ſeconded by Sir Francis Drake, and all 
the other officers, he made haſte to improve the 
advantage which was now preſented to him, and 
attacked the enemy in different quarters at the ſame 


time with the utmoſt impetuoſity and ardor. The 4 


engagement began at four in the morning, and 


laſted till ſix at night. The Spaniards diſplayed in 


every rencounter the moſt intrepid bravery; but, 
from the cauſes already mentioned, they did very 
little execution againſt the Engliſh , while many 
of their own ſhips were greatly damaged, and ten 
of the largeſt were either run aground, or ſunk, 
or compelled to ſurrender. e 


XI. 
2588. 


guſt g th. 


The principal galeaſs, commanded by Moncada, Loſſes ſuſ. 


having Mauriquez the inſpector- general on board, 


tained by che 
Spaniards. 
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with three a galley-ſlaves and four hundred 
ſoldiers, was driven aſhore near Calais. She was 
quickly followed by ſome Engliſh pinnaces, and 
theſe were ſupported by the admiral's long boat, in 


which he had ſent a body of ſelect ſoldiers to their 


aſſiſtance. Moncada himſelf, and almoſt all the 
Spaniards, were either killed or drowned in attempt- 
ing to reach the ſhore. The rowers were fet at li- 
berty. About fifty. thouſand ducats were found on 
board. Mauriquez eſcaped, and was the firſt who 
carried the news of the diſaſter of the fleet to Spain. 

One of the capital ſhips having been long battered 
by an Engliſh captain of the name of Croſs, was 
ſunk in the time of the engagement. A few only of 
the crew were ſaved, who related, that one of the 
officers on board having propoſed to ſurrender, he 
was killed by another who was enraged at his pro- 
poſal; that this other was killed by the brother of 
the firſt; and that it was in the midſt of this bloody 
ſcene, which paints the ferocious character of the 


Spaiizids; that the ſhip had gone to the bottom *. 


The fate of two other of the Spaniſh galleons is 
particularly mentioned by the cotemporary hiſto- 
rians. One of them was called the St. Philip, and 
the other the St. Matthew, which had on board, 
beſides ſeveral other nobility, two general officers, 


Don Francis Toledo, of the family of Orgas, and 


Don Diego Pimentel; brother to the marquis of 
Tomnarez. After an obſtinate engagement, in 
which the admiral's ſhip fought along with them, 


* Meteren and Grotius. 
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they were obliged to run aſhore on the coaſt of 


Flanders, where they were taken by the Dutch. 


Toledo was drowned, and Pimentel, and all the 
reſt who ſurvived, were made priſoners. 
The duke de Medina was much dejected at theſe 


misfortunes, and ſtill more when he reflected on 


the ſuperior ſkill of the enemy. For it is well at# 
teſted, that in all the engagements which had paſſed 
ſince the firſt appearance of the Armada in the 
channel, the Engliſh had loſt only one ſmall ſhip, 
and about a hundred men. Animated by their paſt 
ſucceſs with ſanguine hopes of final victory, they 
were now more formidable than ever. Medina 
dreaded, from a continuance of the combat, the 
entire deſtruction of his fleet. He could not without 
the greateſt danger remain any longer in his preſent 
ſituation , and much leſs could he venture to ap- 
proach any nearer to the coaſt of Flanders. 

It now appeared how great an error Philip had 
committed, in neglecting to ſecure ſome commo- 
dious. harbours in Zealand. He had from the firſt 
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Medina 


deſpairs of 


fuccefs. 


Cauſe of his 


deſpair. 


ſuppoſed that the enemy's ſhips would fly to their 


reſpective ports, as ſoon as his ſtupendous Armada 
ſhould appear. But this Armada had been made 
unfit for the purpoſe for which it was deſigned, 
by means of that enormous expenſe which he be- 
ſtowed in order to render it invincible. In con- 
ſtructing it, no attention had been given to the 
nature of thofe narrow ſeas in which it was to be 
employed; and the conſequence of this important 
error was, that even if the Engliſh fleet had been 


unable to contend with the Spaniards in the deeper a 
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»0 OK, parts of the channel, yet they would have pre. reſ 


which he had been ill ſupplied by the public. ol. 


might have forced the Spaniards to an engagement 


XXI. vented them from uundädg z and the Dutch fleet wa 
2588 lying in ſhallow water, to which the Galleons durſt adr 
not approach, would ſtil] have kept their. ſtation, bef 

and have rendered it impoſſible for the Spaniſh fleet out 

and army to act in concert. he 

He refolves * This the duke of Medina at length perceived, tior 
__ " 5 he did not heſitate in reſolving to abandon. the nec. 
| : further proſecution of his enterpriſe.” The only him 
| ſubject of his deliberation now was, how he might, defi 

with the leaſt difficulty and danger, get back to 1 

Spain. Had he been ever ſo much inclined to return thoſ 

through the channel, in which he muſt have been fron 
continually haraſſed by the enemy, yet the wind, duct 

Which blew ſtrong from the ſouth, would have pre. it w 

vented him. He therefore refolved to ſail north- his 1 

Wards, and to make the circuit of the Britiſh iſles. recti. 

This reſolution was no ſooner underſtood by the whe! 

Engliſh admiral , than having diſpatched lord Sey. ed hi 

mour with a part of the fleet, to join the Dutch out 

in watching the motions of the duke of Parma, he niard 


ſet fail himſelf with the greater part of it, in pur. 
ſuit of the Spaniards. He followed cloſe in their 
rear for three days; without attacking them. This 
He declined from the apprehenſion of his not hav- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of gun- powder , with 


fices. Had he not been deterred from renewing 
his attack -by this provoking circumſtance , he 


of Cs, head ; and it 1s aſſerted by a 
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reſpectable cotemporary hiſtorian”, that ſo great 
was the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſuch the 


admiral's dread of the long and Sangerous voyage 


before him, that he would have ſurrendered with- 
out e in caſe he had been attacked. But 


h 
BOOK 


XXI. 
1588. 


he was ſaved from the diſgrace in which this ac- 


tion would have involved his name, through the 
neceſſity under which the Engliſh admiral found 
himſelf of returning to England, to ſupply the 
deficiency of his ſtores. 

Lord Howard had reaſop to be incenſed againſt 
thoſe, by whoſe negligence he was thus diſabled 
from completing the glory” which his gallant con- 
duct bad procured him. In the iſſue, however, 
it would have been unfortunate, if he had delayed 
his return. The two fleets ſailing in oppoſite di- 
rections, were not far diſtant from each other, 
when a dreadful ſtorm aroſe. . The Engliſh reach. 
ed home, though not without difficulty, yet with- 
out Wa ining any conſiderable loſs. But the Spa- 
niards were expoſed to the ſtorm in all its rage, 
and became no leſs objects of pity to their enemies, 


than they had lately been of dread and terror Hav- 


ing hitherto kept near each other, leſt the Engliſh 
ſhould have renewed the attack, this circumſtance 
proved the firſt cauſe of their diſaſters. The ſhips 
were driven violently againſt each other, and there- 
by many of them were rendered an eaſy prey to 
the fury of the waves. At length they wore dif- 


Diſaſters 


which befel 
the Armada, 


perſed. In order to enable them to ride out the 


ſtorm, the horſes, mules,” e PaSgage were 
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thrown over board. This precaution was of ad- 
vantage to ſuch of the ſhips as were ſtronger, 
or more fortunate than the reſt; Some of them 
were daſhed to pieces on the rocks of Norway, or 
ſunk in the middle of the ocean. Others were 
thrown upon the coaſts of Scotland, and the 
Weſtern Iſles. And more than thirty were driven 
by another ſtorm, which overtook them from the 
weſt, on differeat parts of the coaſts of Ireland. 
Of theſe, ſome afterwards reached home in the 
moſt ſhattered condition, under the vice- admiral 
Recaldo ; others were ſhipwrecked among the 
rocks and ſhallows; and of thoſe which reached 
the ſhore, the crews were barbarouſly murdered; 
from an apprehenſion, it was pretended, that in 
a country where there were fo many diſaffected 
catholics, it would have been dangerous to ſhow 
mercy to ſo great a number of the enemy, The 
duke de Medina having kept out in the open ſeas, 
eſcaped ſhipwreck, and arrived at Saint Andero in 
Biſcay .about the end of September. 

The calamities of the Spaniards did not end with 
their arrival in Spain. Two of the galleons which 
had withſtood the ſtorm, were accidentally ſet on 
fire, and conſumed to aſhes in the harbour. Great 
pumbers, eſpecially of the nobility and gentry, 
| accuſtomed to a life of eaſe and pleaſure, had died 
at ſea; and many more died afterwards of diſeaſes 
occaſioned by the hardſhips they had undergone. 

Very different accounts are given by different hiſto- 
rians, of the total loſs ſuſtained. Some aſſert that it 

amounted to thirty · two ſhips, and ten . 
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men; but others without pretending.to aſcertain the 
number of men, which could not, they ſay, be leſs 
than fifteen thouſand, affirm that more than eighty 


ſhips were taken, deſtroyed, or loſt **. This dread- 


ful calamity was ſenſibly felt all over Spain, and there 
was ſcarcely a fingle family of rank in the kingdom 
that did not go into mourning for the death of ſome 
near relation; inſomuch that Philip dreading the 
effect which this univerſal face of ſorrow might 
produce upon the minds of the people, imitated 
the conduct of the Roman ſenate, after the battle of 
Cannz, and publiſhed. an edict to abridge the time 
of public mourning * 

While the people of Spain were thus erated 


with affliction, there was nothing to be heard in Eng- 


land and the united provinces but the voice of 
feſtivity and joy. In Holland medals were ſtruck in 
commemoration 'of the happy event; and in both 
countries, days of ſolemn e e e to Heaven 


were appointed for their deliverance. Elizabeth went 


for this purpoſe to St. Paul's cathedral, ſeated in a 


triumphal chariot, and ſurrounded with her miniſters 


and nobles, amidſt a great number of flags and colors 
which had been taken from the enemy; while the citi- 


zens were ranged in arms on each ſide of the ſtreets 


—_— which ſhe paſſed. Nor did the deſtruction 


As the preſident de Thou, who lived at. the time of | 


Fe memorable event. pretends. not to determine to which 


ol theſe relations the greateſt regard is due, it would be 2 


un at this time to decide betwixt them. 
| Mereren, lib. xiv. Grotii Hiſtoria, lib. i. ons, 


Decad, vii. lib. i. F erreras and Thame. l 
8 2 
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BOOK of the Armada give joy only to the Engliſh and 
xxl. Dutch. All Europe had trembled at the thoughts of 


1868. jts ſucceſs. For although it can hardly be ſuppoſed on 
that Philip was ſo romantic as to flatter himſelf with pla 

the hopes of attaining univerſal monarchy, yet it is did 

not to be imagined that he aſpired only at the con- Far 

queſt of England and Holland. He had before this ind 

time formed the plan, which he afterwards purſued, val 

of ſubduing France. Nor can it be believed that any En; 

thing leſs would have ſatisfied his ambition, than in n 

the ſubjection of every proteſtant ſtate in Europe, to 

and the utter extirpation of the reformed religion. reſt 

| Philip's mag- His ambition was, on this occaſion, ſeverely mor- ſill 
po e tified. But as he poſſeſſed in a high degree the art conf 
of concealing his emotions, he received intelli- tach 

gence of the diſaſter that had befallen him, with an ther] 
appearance of magnanimity and Gato to the prin 

will of Heaven, which, if it was not affected, deſery- been 

ed the higheſt praiſe. He returned thanks to God, mas 

that the calamity was not greater: He iſſued orders ed in 
to have the utmoſt care taken of the ſick and wound. a Pa! 
'<d who had ſurvived the general cataſtrophe. And enter 
inſtead of forbidding the duke de Medina Sidonia noble 


to come to court, as is alledged by ſome hiſtorians, 
he wrote to * in . moſt obliging terms, ex- 
preſſing his gratitude for the zeal which he had 

| _ diſcovered i in his ſervice; and obſerving, that no 
man could anſwer for the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe, 
which, like that wherein the duke had been engaged, 
e on the winds and waves 
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Philip's behaviour towards the duke of Parma 
on this difficult occaſion, contained the ſame diſ. 
play of juſtice that appeared) in his letter to 8 
Sidouia. Notwithſtanding the many proofs which 
Farneſe had exhibited in the fight of all Europe, of 
indefatigable vigor and activity, as well as of heroic 
valor, yet the failure of the expedition againſt 
England was by ſome aſcribed to his negligence 
in making the neceſſary preparations, and by others, 


417 


1588. 


to his exceſſive caution or timidity. But Philip 


refuſed to liſten to theſe groundleſs calumnies. He 
ſtill continued to repoſe in the duke his wonted 
confidence; and teſtified towards him all that at- 
tachment and eſteem which his conduct i in the Ne- 
therlands had deſerved. The truth is, that as the 
principal error in conducting the expedition had 
been committed, by neglecting the duke of Par- 
ma's advice, ſo no perſon was more deeply intereſt. 
ed in its ſucceſs; ſince, if the Armada had opened 
a paſſage for his troops, the whole direction of the 


enterpriſe would have belonged to him, and the 
nobleſt opportunity , to which his ambition could 


aſpire, have been given of exerting thoſe illuſtri- 
ous military talents which have e him ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed renown. 

The duke had the greater reaſon to entertain 
the hopes of victory, in caſe his army could have 
been tranſported to England, as Elizabeth had, 
from her partiality for the earl of Leiceſter, be- 
ſtowed the chief command of her land forces on 
that nobleman, who was ſo little entitled, either by 


his courage or his abilities, to ſo great a ruſt; es 


F2 
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Book good fortune, or more properly the kind pro- 
XXI. vidence of Heaven, 
2588 her behalf, ſaved her from the conſequences with 

which this unjuſtifiable ſtep might have been at- 

tended. It was perhaps the only imprudent mea- 

ſure of which, at this difficult criſis, ſhe can be 

juſtly accuſed ; and ſhe fully atoned for it by the 
wiſdom, vigor, and fortitude which ſhe diſplay. 
cd in every other part of her conduct. 


FAT TIL 
Cituation of E LIZABE TH's fvaation now was extremely 


| Elinadetd. gifferent from what it had ever been ſince her 
acceſſion to the throne. Having been delivered 
ſome time before the preſent period from the queen 
of Scots, who had long been a principal cauſe of 
her inquietude; ſhe had found the art of appeaſing 
the reſentment, and even of conciliating the fa. 
vor, of the ſon of that unfortunate princeſs. She 
had united her catholic and proteſtant ſubjects in 
her defence, and had triumphed over her implaca- 
ble enemy the king of Spain. She had not the 
ſame reaſon as formerly to dread the power of that 
monarch, which he had exerted in vain for her 
atfiruion , and ſhe had very little reaſon to ap- 
prehend' that he would ſoon renew his attempt to 
invade her dominions. To prevent” this, by fur- 
nifhing bim with employment elſewhere, had been 
long her principal motive for taking ſuch deep con- 
cern in the affairs' of the Netherlands. This mo- 
tive did not ſubſiſt in the ſame degree of force 
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as formerly, yet ſhe reſolved to adhere faith- 3 OO * 


fully to her engagements with the States, and 
ſtill to aſſiſt and ſupport them. After Lei- 
ceſter's reſignation , ſhe had conferred the com- 
mand of her troops in the Netherlands upon 
lord Willoughby , ſubjecting this nobleman, how- 


ever, to the authority to the States, and leaving 


the command i in chief to prince Maurice, to whom 
the States themſelves had lately committed it. 

It was not gratitude alone, or a reſpect for the 
memory of the late prince of Orange, that deter- 
mined the confederated provinces to repoſe ſo great 
a truſt at this perilous conjuncture in his ſon, who 
was at this time only in the twenty-firſt year*of his 
age. Maurice had, from his earlieſt youth, given 
proof of ſuperior prudence and capacity; and his 
conduct afterwards fulfilled the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of his countrymen; with much lefs mo- 
deration and felf- command, and leſs too of the art 


of governing the minds of men „which William 


poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree, Maurice was ſu- 


perior to his father in military accompliſhments, 
and of theſe the confederacy ſtood more in need 
at the preſent period, than of political abilities. 


Maurice had no opportunity of exerciſing his 
talents for war, from the time of Leiceſter's de- 
parture till the fate of the Spaniſh Armada was de- 
cided. A great number of his beſt troops had 


been put on board the fleet commanded by Juſtin 
de Naſſau: all the garriſons of the maritime towns 
had been augmented, leſt the Spaniards ſhould 
Rave attempted to 1 a deſcent; and there Was 
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| BOOK no body of forces left, ſufficient to enable him to com 
— XXI. take advantage of 2 65 duke of Parma's inactivity, as f 
0: 1588. by undertaking any military enterpriſe. 85 they 
4 The duke of The firſt opportunity of action was afforded him brot 
I j 2 by a reſolution which the duke formed, as ſoon as the! 
1.4 | Kege of he perceived there was no longer any nroſped of ova 
1 | eee invading England, to beſiege the town of Bergen. 3 
5 op-Zoom. This town, as its name imports, is e 
4 ſituated. on the river Zoom, at a little diſtance he} 
41 : from the place where the river falls into the Scheld; ceive 
1 and by this laſt river the territory of Bergen is ſe- muc 
| parated from the iſle of Tolen. Farneſe think. force 
i | ing it neceſſary towards the ſucceſs of his intended WW whoy 
FR: enterpriſe, to be maſter of this iſland, ſent count liſh, 
| | Charles of Mansfeldt with a body of eight hundred ver t 
| Foot to take poſſeſſion of it; and in order to con- them 
1 | ceal his deſign, he Fr ee to make a feint of neſe 
| marching towards Heuſden. This artifice, however, them 
| had not the deſired ſucceſs. Maurice had taken ſulpe 
it care to have both Bergen and Tolen properly fur: firm 
j niſhed with troops for their defence. quire' 
g At low water it is practicable to paſs over to MW midſt 
| Tolen upon foot, and in this way count Mansfeldt in ex 
endeavoured to approach it. But the governor, To th 
count Solmes, was ſo well prepared to receive him, they 1 
that Mansſeldt was ſoon obliged to abandon his main 
attempt, and in his retreat he loſt about four hun- bis br 
dred men. In the mean time the duke of Parma MW fſun- 
had advanced with his, army, and inveſted the towar 
town on the land fide, without having met with pointe 
any conſiderable oppoſition. But the beſieged be- WM ginnin 
held his operations with great indifference ; their ¶ two B 
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as free and open as before. In order to intercept it, 
they knew that the enemy mult firſt reduce two 
ſtrong forts which ſtood between the town and 


the Scheld, and this they truſted could not be ac- 


compliſhed before the approach of winter. 

The duke immediately began his operations 
with an attack upon one of theſe forts; but before 
be had made any conſiderable progreſs, he con- 
ceived hopes of acquiring poſſeſſion of it in a way 
much more eaſy and expeditious than by open 
force. Two ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon, 


| whom ſome hiſtorians call Scots, and others Eng- 


liſh, having gone over to Farneſe, offered to deli- 
ver the fort to him, on condition of his granting 
them a ſuitable 8 for ſo great a ſervice. Far- 
neſe lent a willing ear to the propoſal, and gave 
them the moſt flattering promiſes; but as he ſtill 
ſuſpected them of inſincerity, he made them con- 


firm what they had told him by an oath, and re- 


quired that they ſhould be carried bound in the 
midſt of the ſoldiers whom he intended to employ 
in executing the plan which they had ſuggeſted. 
To this, as well as to the oath required from them, 


they readily agreed. The duke could no longer re- 


main diſtruſtſul, and ordered De Leyva, one of 
bis braveſt officers, to be ready immediately after 
ſun- ſet with three thooknd infantry, to adyance 


towards the fort. De Leyva ſet out at the time ap- 


pointed, and arrived at the gate when it was be- 
ginning to grow dark. Upon a. ſignal given by the 
two Britiſh ſoldiers the port was opened, but no 


communication with Holland and Zealand was ſtill Bñ O O k 


XXI. 
1588. 


October, 


He is de- 
ceived by 
two Britisk 
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. BOOK ſooner had about fiſty of the Spaniards entered, the 
| XXI. than the portcullis was let down, and all the reſt EXC 
1588. excluded. Thoſe who had entered perceived the 1 
= treachery. of their guides, but being more ſolici. Ber 
i tous to ſave their own lives than to take vengeance inte 
| on the traitors, they ſuffered them to eſcape, and cou 
bi the Spaniards themſelves were inſtantly ſurround. W: 
; ed by the garriſon, and either pur to the ſword or pla. 
taken priſoners. — mid 
Of thoſe who were without, only ſuch as were ing 
g near the gate were acquainted with what had hap. his 
pened, while the reſt who were ignorant of it ſtill wer 
preſſing forward, made it impoſſible for the fore. of t 
moſt to retire. Theſe men, rendered deſperate by forn 
their perilous ſituation, attempted to ſcale the ram- wou 
parts, but they were ſoon repulſed by the garriſon, Mai 
who were every where upon their guard. The guns whit 
of the ſort began to play upon them. The dark. in hi 
neſs of the night increaſed their confuſion, and inve 
they fell into an ambuſh which the garriſon had ploy 
prepared. A great number was killed, and many tizen 
were ſwallowed up in the mud and water with rend 
which the fort was ſurrounded. a gr 
eee After this misfortune the duke of Parma de. likev 
nucmpr on ſpaired of ſucceeding in his enterpriſe. Heavy and 
Bergen. rains had lately fallen, his troops began to In 
grow ſickly, and all the country round, which was ſiege 
naturally wet, was become almoſt inacceſſible to his a 
his convoys of proviſions. Determined by theſe tion 
N conſiderations, he raiſed the ſiege before the mid- to a 
i | dle of November, after ſortiſying ſome paſſes in * 
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the neighbourhood of the place, to reſtrain the 
excurſions of the garriſon **, 

No ſooner -had he drawn off his troops from 
Bergen, than having put the Italians and Spaniards 


into winter- quarters, he ſent the Germans under 


count Peter Erneſt de Mansfeldt to lay ſiege to 
Wachtendonck in Upper Guelderland, a ſmall 


-place, but ſtrongly fortified, and fituated in the 


midſt of a marſhy ſoil. Fartieſe was, notwithſtand- 


ing theſe. circumſtances, determined to employ 


his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints which 


were made to him of the continual depredations 


of the garriſon. This garriſon conſiſted of troops 
formed by the celebrated Schenck, whoſe bravery 


would have baffled the utmoſt efforts of count 
Mansfeldt, had it not been for a circumſtance 


which entitles the ſiege of this little town to a place 
in hiſtory. It was in this ſiege that bombs, the late 
invention of an inhabitant of Venlo, were firſt em- 
ployed. To fave the town from deſtruction, the ci- 


tizens prevailed on the garriſon to conſent to a ſur- 


render, but not till they had ſallied out and killed 
a great number of the enemy; many of whom 
likewiſe periſhed by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 


and the bumidity of the air and ſoil. 


In conſequence of the loſs of men ſuſtained at this 
ſiege and that of Bergen, the duke of Parma found 
his army exceedingly diminiſhed. This confidera- 
tion alone muſt have been a ſenſible mortification 


to a general of ſo great activity and enterpriſe, 


* Grotius, Hiſt, lib. i. 


Bentivoglio, and Meteren, anno 
1588. > 
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BOOK but he was ſtill more deeply mortified at the dif. bre 
xxl. ficulty which he found in ſupporting the forces St. 
25899 that ſtill remained under his command. They ſan 

had begun to murmur on account of the arrears par 
which were due to them, and he dreaded the hav 
Joſs of that, authority over them which he had any 
hitherto maintained. He had earneſtly ſolicited re. gull 
mittances from the court of Spain, and had re. they 


preſented the fatal conſequences which muſt at- 
- = tend the irregular payment of his troops. But his 
5 requeſts had not for ſome time paſt been liſtened to 
as formerly, and ſome of the bills which he drew 
had been returned unpaid. This was owing partly 
to the low ſtate of Philip's finances, which, great 
as his reſources were, had been overburdened by 
the enormous expenſe in which his late armament 
had involved him; and partly to the malignity and 
envy of the Spaniſh. miniſters. The duke could 
not conceal his chagrin at the diſappointment, 
which was greatly augmented by the decline of 
his health, and the ſymptoms of a dropſy, which 
ſome years afterwards put a period to his life“. 
ee In this ſituation he received greater ſatisfaction 
erayed to from an event which was one of the conſequences 
8 of the intrigues of the earl of Leiceſter. . The gar- 
Eo riſons of ſeveral towns had, through the influence 
2 Þ of that nobleman's partiſans, or from the defict- 
encies in their pay occaſioned by his miſconduct, 
ſhown great contempt for the anthority of the 
States and prince Maurice; but they had all been 
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brought back to their duty, except the garriſon of 


St. Gertrudenberg, which conſiſted of one thou- 


ſand five hundred foot and three hundred horſe; 


partly Dutch and partly Engliſh. This garriſon, | 
having indulged themſelves in greater exceſſes than 


any other, were conſcious. of ſuch a degree of 


guilt as they thought could not eaſily be forgiven: 


they were therefore ſtill as refractory and ſeditious 
as ever, maintaining openly, that they were ac- 
countable to none but the queen of England; and 
ſeizing upon ſhips, and carrying off plunder from 
the friends as well as the enemies of the confede- 
racy. The States apprehenſive of their delivering 
the town to the enemy, applied every ſoothing ex- 
pedient to prevent them. They offered them a 


full pardon of their offences, got lord Willoughby 


to interpoſe his influence, and made immediate 
payment of a great proportion of their arrears; 


but all endeavours were ineffectual. In the mean 


tim Lanzavecchia, the governor of Breda, being 
well informed of their temper and diſpoſition, em- 
ployed ſecret agents to confirm them in their fedi- 
tious purpoſes, holding forth to them the rewards 
which they might hope for from the duke of Par- 
ma, while there was nothing to be expected from 
the queen of England or the States, but either an 


ignominious puniſhment, or perpetual diffidence 


and contempt. They heſitated for ſome time; but 
when an offer was made to them in the name of 


the duke of Parma of full payment of their arrears, 


beſides a ſum of money equal to five years pay, 
they were unable to reſiſt the allurement; they 
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agreed to give up the town on the terms propoſed, 
and began to prepare for the execution of their de. 
fign, by diſarming the inhabitants. Upon receiving 
intelligence of this infamous tranſaction, prince 
Maurice ſet out by ſea with a body of troops, in 


order to reduce the garriſon by force of arms. But 


before he had time to make any progreſs in the 
ſiege, having been informed that the duke of Par- 
ma was upon his march to oppoſe him with a ſu- 


perior army, he thought it prudent to retire. The 


duke ſoon afterwards entered the town, and hay- 
ing fulfilled his engagements to the garriſon, he 
beſtowed the government upon Lanzavecchia, as a 
reward ſor the ſervice he had performed. Gertru- 
denberg was the firſt town in Holland which the 
Spaniards had acquired fince their expulſion from 


that province about twelve years before; and it 


gave Farneſe , on that account, the moſt ſenſible 


Joy and r e The States on the other hand 


expreſſed their indignation againſt the traitors, by 


proſcribing them; and it ought not to be forgot. 
ten, that through various accidents almoſt all of 
them fell into the hands of the confederates, and 
had the ſentence of proſcription executed upon 
them with the. utmoſt rigor. 

From Gertrudenberg the Spaniſh army was 


| ſent under count Charles of Mansfeldt, to reduce 


the towns of Heuſden and Romerſval, and the fort 
of Louvenſtein ; but all their attempts on theſe 
places were baffled by the activity and vigor of 
prince Maurice and count: Hohenloe. 
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The duke of Parma returned to Bruſſels , and 


not long afterwards he ſet out for Germany, to 
drink the waters at Spa, although it was believed 
he would not have gone at this ſeaſon, which was 
the moſt proper for all military operations, if his 
army had been in a condition to enter upon any 
enterpriſe worthy of his former fame. During his 
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abſence , prince Maurice was barely able to prevent 


count Mansfeldt from making any new acquiſition. 
The forces of theſe two generals were nearly equal, 


| neither party was inclined to riſk an engagement, 


and no rencounter paſt between them that deſerves 
to be recorded. 

Some important ſervices were in the mean time 
performed by the indefatigable Schenck in the in- 
terior provinces. Having ſome time before the pre- 
ſeat period, propoſed to the States to build a fort 
upon the Rhine, at the place where that river di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, and forms the iſle 
of Betuwe **, the States approved highly of his 
propoſal , and furniſhed him with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for carrying it into execution. He finiſhed 
it with great diſpatch, and having fixed there his 
head- quarters, he over- ran all the country round, 


and ſeized every favorable opportunity of annoy- 


ing the enemy. He took the city of Bonne, upon 
the Rhine, by ſurpriſe in the night. Having been 


informed chat a body of troops were upon their 
march to reinforce Verdugo, the governor of 


. e and were ckorting a fum of money to 


„ Grotius „ p. 132. 
Called anciently Batavia. 
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that place for the payment of the garriſon; he choſe 
his ground with ſo much ſkill; and attacked them 
with ſuch impetuolity and ardor, that he 
routed them, and got poſſeſſion of the money 


without the loſs of a fingle man. But there was 
nothing on which he was ſo intent as the re. 
covery of Nimeguen, which ſome years before he 


himſelf had conquered for the Spaniards. Nime- 
guen ſtands on the banks of the Waal, at the dif. 
tance of only a few hours ſail from the fort which 


Schenck had conſtructed, Having embarked his 
troops, he ſet out with an intention to reach the 


town about the middle of the night. Through 


| ſome accident or miſtake he did not arrive till 


the morning, when he happened unfortunately 
to land at a houſe where a number of perſons 
were aſſembled for the celebration of a wedding, 
By theſe perſons the alarm was inſtantly given 
to the reſt of the inhabitants, who were well ac- 


quainted with the enmity with which Schenck had 


Death of 
Schenck, 


for ſome time paſt been animated againſt them, and 
knew that an univerſal pillage would be the conſe- 
quence of his ſucceſs. They ran to arms from every 
quarter, and made a furious attack upon his men, 


and, notwithſtanding the moſt intrepid reſiſtance, 


drove them towards their boats in great confuſion. 
Schenck endeavoured to rally them, but in vain. 
The town's people purſued, and flew many of 
them while they were attempting, to eſcape. 
Schenck himſelf was wounded, and immediately 
afterwards his boat was overſet, and he, and all on 
board 
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_ 
board, were e Such was the fate of this BOOK 


brave man at the age of forty, by whom, ever XXI. 


ſince his revolt, the Spaniards had been fubjefted | 
to perpetual apprehenſions and alarms *” 


o 8 


wo" 
44 45 28 £83 


No other material tranſaction re during. Battle of 
this campaign but the ſiege of Rhinberg, which Naber. 


was undertaken at the earneſt deſire of the elector 
of Cologn, and the charge of it committed by the 
duke of Parma to the marquis of Varambon. Co- 
jonel Vere, an Engliſh officer of high reputation, 
was ſent by the States to the relief of the beſieged, 
and between bim and Varambon'a bloody battle 


was ſought, in which the Engliſn commander gain- 


ed a complete victory. After this he entered the 


town, and fortified it ſo ſtrongly; as enabled the 
inhabitants for ſome tinie- longer to erer their 
Wenz and immanenter . 


It was now the end of ante? „and the duke The duke of 


* 


of Parma was returned from Spa: Soon after his Fama re- 


return, his apprehenſions with regard to the con- spa. 
ſequences of the irregular payment of his troops, 


were verified by the mutiny of a Spaniſh regiment 
From com- 
plaiats the ſoldiers proceeded to threats, and àt laſt 
openly reſuſed to obey bis ed With the 
utmoſt difficulty he raiſed money ſufficient to ap 
peaſe them. But as this was the firſt ſedition 'which 
bad happened ſince the commencement of his 
he was the more ſenſibly affficted 


which lay in garriſon at Courtray. 


government , 


by, it, and dreaded , 
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ve o afforded, would ſoon be followed by the garriſons 
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of Breda. 


my 
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10 othex tow-us. 
This event 8 about che ond of the year 
Wa ; and in the montb of February immediately 


following, another mis fortune happened, which 
| gohvinced the duke, that prince Maurice was an 


antagoniſt of a character extremely different from 
that of any other with whom he had hitherto con- 
tended. This was the loſs of the important city 
OY of which Maurice got poſſeſſion by 

ep eld ſuggeſted. to him by the maſter 


22 __ called. Adrian Vandenberg, who had 


ſometimes. ſupplied the town and garriſon with 

surf for firing. When Lanzavecchia, the governor, 
was at Breda, all veſſels which came there were 
carefully examined; but the duke of Parma, hav- 
ing rewarded this craſty Italian, for the part which 


be.,aRed in corrupting the garriſon of St. Ger 


tradegberg, with che government of that town, 
ill Tuffered him to retain that of Breda. Lan. 


zavecchia found ĩt neceſſary to be oſten abſent from 
dhe latter af theſe places; and, during his abſence, 
uſually, committed the charge of it to his ſon. 
Vandenberg having obſerved that on theſe occaſi- 
aus there was commonly great negligence in 
ſearching his boat, founded upon this circumſtance 
his:plan for taking the citadel by ſurpriſe. It was 
communicated to prince Maurice, who. readily 
embraced it, and immediately applied himſelf to 
put it in execution, The boat was loaded in ap- 
pearance with turf, as uſual; but the turf was 


* by a floor of planks fixed at the diſtance 
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of ſeveral feet from the bottom; and under this 
floor ſeventy ſele& ſoldiers were placed, under 
the command of Charles Harauguer , an officer 
of diſtinguiſhed valor and capacity. They had 
but a few miles to ſail ; yet, through unexpected 
accidents, ſeveral days paſfed before they could 
reach Breda. The wind turned. againſt them, the 
es, ice retarded their le and the boat 


„ 


ſpent , and one of * nymber was ſcized -with 
a violent cough, which, if it continued, they fore- 
ſaw would certainly occaſion a diſcovery. This 
man had the generoſity to offer them his ſword , 


and to entreat them to kill him. They as gene- 


rouſly declined it; and being reſolved to run all 
riſks, rather than imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their companion, they full perſiſted 1 in their de- 
ſign. Happily their virtue was rewarded : the ſol- 
dier's cough left him, and even the leak in their 
veſſel was ſtopt by ſome accidental cauſe. 


In order to ſecure the abſence of Lanzavecchia, | 


whoſe vigilance there was much ground to dread, 


prince Maurice had made a feint of. 8 | 


againſt Gertrudenberg , and this artifice produc 


the deſired effect. Lanzavecchia was abſent from 


Breda when the boat arrived. It was admitted 
within the fortifications of the caſtle, and the 
ſearch was made in the moſt ſuperficial manner. 

ene chis, there was ſtill the utmoſt 
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BOOK danger of a diſcovery, and it would certainly 


XXI. 
1590. 


have been made, had not Vandenberg poſſeſſed an 
extraordinary ſhare of addreſs and art, which he 


. exerted on this occaſion. There being a ſcarcity 


of fuel in the caſtle, the turf was immediately 
purchaſed; the ſoldiers of the garriſon were ſet to 
work in carrying it aſhore, and fo great a number 
of hands were employed, that they would ſoon 
have uncovered the planks, and thereby have de- 
tected the plot, had not Vandenberg, pretending to 
be fatigued with labor and watching, and unable 
to afliſt the ſoldiers any longer in unloading , firſt 
amuſed them with diſcourſe, and then invited 
them to join him in drinking ſome wine which he 
had provided. His offer was readily accepted. The 
© night came on, and the Spaniſh ſoldiers were all 
either aſleep or drunk. Vandenberg then ſet out, 
in order to give notice of his ſucceſs to prince 
Maurice and count Hohenloe, who, according to 
agreement, had in great e brought forward a 
body of forces within a little diſtance of the town. 
About the middle of the night, Haravgver iſ. 
ſued forth from his retreat; and having divided 
his band into two bodies, he attacked, at the ſame 
time, both the guards which were placed at the 
gate towards the country, and thoſe which were 
ſtationed at another gate which led from the cita- 
del to the town, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 
he ſecured poſſeſſion of the gates. Young Lanza- 
vecchia ruſhed out againſt him with between thirty 
and forty of the are ; but theſe men were not 
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Yo 


able to withſtand the determined and 3 va- 
lor of the aſſailants. They were all either put to 
the ſword or diſperſed, and Lanzavecchia himſelf 
was wounded and taken priſoner. 

The alarm was ſoon communicated to the town, 
in which there was a numerous garriſon conſiſting 
of five companies of Italian ſoot, and one of horſe. 
The citizens offered to co-operate with the garriſon 
in defending the fortifications, till the duke of Parma. 
ſhould come to their relief; but this cowardly gar- 
riſon, being ſtruck with an univerſal panic, and 


having no commander in chief to direct their ope- 


rations, ſuddenly forſook the town. In the mean 
tive prince Maurice arrived in the citadel, and the 
inhabitants, having now no garriſon, to ſupport 
them, ſent a trumpet with an offer to ſurrender, 
en condition that they ſhould not be plundered, 
And to this prince Maurice readily agreed; but re- 
quired that they ſhould pay him ninety thouſand 
florins to be diſtributed among his troops, 
Maurice received the greater ſatisfaction from 
this acquiſition, which had been attended with the 


Joſs of only one man, as Breda had been for many 


years the hereditary property of his family; and 
for the ſame reaſon the citizens were the leſs re- 
luctant in ſubmitting to his authority. He ap- 
pointed the brave Harauguer to be governor of the 
town , and liberally rewarded Vandenberg, and 
all the other ſailors and ſoldiers, in proportion to. 


their merit. 


The duke of fy Og on the other hand, Was 
* mortified with what had happened, and 
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highly Inbenfed againſt his countrymen the be 
who had ſo baſely deſerted the town committed to 
their care. He ordered the officers to be arreſted, 


and afterwards commanded all of them to be ex. 


ecuted , Agrecably to the ſentence of a court-mar. 
tial, except one, whom he pardoned in n 


| tion of his Youth oy 


Old 1 imprudence in editing 
ſo important a charge to ſo young a man as his 
ſon , was already ſeverely puniſhed by his ſon's 
impriſonment, and the loſs of the government of 


Breda. He puniſhed himſelf ſtill farther , by ſe⸗ 


ſigning his government of Gertrudenberg. Such 
were the bitter fruits of that corruption for which 
this man had been fo lately rewarded. According 
to the principles which warriors and politicians are 
ready to adopt, his conduct deſerved the reward 
which was beltowed upon it; but to the friends of 
virtue it will give ſatisfaction to obſerve, that, in 
the courſe of providence, puniſhment is inflicted 
ſometimes not upon the treacherous alone, but on 
thoſe too by whom they are prompted, or encou- 
raged i in their treachery. 

Meanwhile Farneſe reſolving to recover the 
town, if poſſible, before prince Maurice ſhould 
have time to ſecure it, ſent count Mansfeldt againſt 
it with a part of the army. But Maurice had no 
ſooner acquired poſſeſſion of the place, than he 
Farnithed 1 with proviſions ſufficient for many 

2 05 and ſtationed a garriſon in it conſiſting of 
e thouſand two hundred foot and four hundred 
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horſe. Mansfeldt did not therefore think it expe- 860K 


dient to lay immediate liege to Breda; but in or 


det to cut off the communication of the garriſon 
with Holland, he attempted to reduce a ſtrong 


fort in the ouch of the river Mark, which com. 
manded the navigation of that river. From this 
attempt, however, he was obliged to deſiſt, after 
having loſt between ſix and ſeven hundred men. 
He then built another fort at the mouth of the 


river, and began to make preparations for beſie: 


ing the town itſelf, In order to divert him froth 
the proſecution of his deſign, prince Maurice 
marched with a body of about five thouſatid' men 
towards Nimeguen , reſolving to beſiege that town 
in caſe Manfsfeldt did not relinquiſh his preſent 
enterpriſe. 

Farneſe , ſenſible of the great importance of 


Nimeguen, ſent. orders to count Mansfeldt to lead 


his army thither without delay. Maurice per- 
ceived then that it was impracticable for him to 
attempt the ſiege with any probability of ſucceſs, 
and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, on the 
north ſide of the Waal, oppoſite to Nimeguen. 
Having fortified the banks of the river, to prevent 


count Mansfeldt from tranſporting his forces, he 


built, in ſight of the enemy, a ſtrong fort, after- 
wards called by the name of Knotzenburgh , Airect- 
ly oppoſite to the town; by which he not only de- 


prived Nimeguen of all the advantages which it 


had hitherto derived from its ſituation; but, as the 
cannon of this fort could reach the town, the in- 


habitants were EXPER to continual danger. After 
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having finiſhed this important work, he dug 2 
navigable canal acroſs the Betuwe, from the Rhine 
to the Waal. This wiſe expedient rendered the 
navigation of the confederates in thoſe parts ſe- 
cure, by making it unneceſſary for their ſhips to 
paſs by Nimeguen; and it was of great advantage 
to all the country round, by leſſening the violence 
of the inundations to which that part of the 
Netherlands . is ſometimes liable. The States of 
Guelderland and Overyſſel had a juſt ſenſe of the 
benefits which they derived from his operations, 
and they teſtified their gratitude by electing him 


.governor of theſe two provinces. 
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Fi ROM the capacity and vigor which Maurice B O O x 


had already diſplayed, Philip might have per- 
ceived [that he ſhould probably find full employ- 
ment in the Netherlands for all the forces which, 

in the preſent ſtate of his finances, he was able to 
.qpport. And conſidering the unfortunate iſſue of 
his enterpriſe againſt Elizabeth, and how much 
the reputation of his arms and counſels had ſuffered 


from his long unſucceſsful ſtruggle with the inha- 


bitants of the United Provinces, it might have 


been expected that he would have ſeen the abſur- 


dity of that prepoſterous ambition which had led 
him to undertake new conqueſts before he had re- 
duced his own dominions under obedience. It 
does not appear that he ever ſeriouſly entertained 


| the thoughts of renewing his attempt againſt Eng- 


land; but having never relinquiſhed his defigns 
on France, he had maintained his connexions with 


XXII. 
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Affairs of 
France. - 
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the heads of the catholic league ; and notwith- 


| ſanding the difficulty which he found in pay. 


ing his army in Flanders, he had from time to 


time ſupplied them with conſiderable ſums of 


money. So: 5 

Theſe faRtious leaders had now more occaſion 
than ever for his aſſiſtance. After the treaty men- 
tioned above, which Philip concluded with the 
duke of Guiſe at Joinville in the year 1585, the 


flames of war between the catholics and proteſtants 


had been kindled afreſh from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. Henry, well acquainted with 
the ſecret intentions of Guiſe and his partiſans, 
which were no leſs hoſtile to himſelf than to the 
Calviniſts, would gladly bave employed all his 
power for their deſtruction; but he ſoon perceived 


that he was unable to contend openly with ſo great 
a a force as they had provided againſt him, and 
therefore diſguiſing his reſentment for the affront 

offered to his authority , he reſolved to accede to | 


the league, in hopes of acquiring the direction of 
it, by declaring himſelf its head and protector. In 


| conſequence of this reſolution, great preparations 


were made for proſecuting the war againſt the Cal. 
viniſts, and three different armies were raiſed. 
One of theſe Henry commanded in perſon; another 
was ſent under the duke de Joyeuſe againſt the 


kidg of Navarre; and the third was led by the 


duke of Guiſe, to oppoſe a numerous army of 
Germans, who were upon their march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Hugonots. Joyeuſe loſt both his ar- 
my and his life in the battle of Coutras ; but the 
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duke of Guiſe, who made up for the ſmall num- 
ber of his troops by his ſuperior conduct and in- 
trepidity, proved victorious over the Germans, 


azad thereby acquired. an increaſe of popularity 
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and fame, which gave him uncontrolable influ- 


ence over almoſt all the catholics of the king- 


dom. Elated with his ſucceſs, and conſcious of 


his power, this ambitious leader could no longer 
delay the execution of his deſigns; but reſolved, 


after depoſing the king, and confining him to a 


cloiſter, to place the infirm and aged cardinal of 


\ Bourbon upon the throne; hoping to engroſs the 


whole adminiſtration, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion 


to himſelf, in the event of the cardinal's demiſe; 
Henry beheld which much dread the precipice on 
which he ſtood; and in order to avoid it, had re- 
courſe to that deteſtable expedient, of which, -in 
his youth, he had ſhown his approbation, in the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, by commanding both 


to be aſſaſſinated. 
This murder, which even Henry ptetended to 
juſtify only by the plea of neceſſity, did not pro- 


duce the effect which he expected. Inſtead of in- 
timidating his enemies, it ſeryed to inflame their 


minds with wrath and indignati6n. In Paris, where 
the ſpirit of the league had long raged with the 
utmoſt fury, the people broke his ſtatues to pieces, 
the eccleſiaſtics declaimed againſt him in the bit. 


{ tereſt and moſt abuſive terms, and the Sorbonne 


declared him to have forfeited the crown. His 
ſubjects almoſt every where roſe up in arms againſt 


| the duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal, 
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him, and the duke of Mayenne, brother of the 
Guiſes, a prince of extraordinary prudence and 
capacity, was choſen commander in chief in his 
brother's room. 

In this ſituation Henry had no reſource left but 
in the king of Navarre, whom he had deceived 
and perſecuted. But this generous and heroic 
prince readily forgot the injuries he had received 
from him, and made baſte to march with a nume. 
rous army to his aſſiſtance. Thus powerfully ſup- 
ported, Henry became an overmatch for his ene. 
mies; and he would ſoon have compelled the 
city of Paris to ſurreader, when a period was put 
to his life by a fanatic monk, who being ſeduced 
by his ſuperiors, burned with the deſire of meriting 
Heaven, .by imbruing his hands in the blood of 
his lawful prince. Such was the unfortunate end of 
Henry III. the laſt of the race of Valois, which had 


_ reigned over France for almoſt three hundred years. 


| Acceſſion of 
Henry IV. 


The king of Navarre, the undoubted heir of the 
crown, and whom the deceaſed monarch had no- 
minated his ſucceſſor, was immediately proclaimed 
king in the cawp, by the name of Henry IV. a 
name which will be for ever reſpected, not by the 
French. nation alone, but by every friend of man- 
kind and of virtue. Brought up in the hardeſt 
ſchool of adverſity, patient, frugal, and laborious; 
brave and wiſe; ſincere, humane, -and generous; 
of the ſtricteſt integrity, and the moſt untainted 
honor; he had long commanded the admira- 
tion of his enemies, as well as of the impartial 
world. Never did any prince ſucceed to a throne, 
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adorned with more ſplendid, more ſubſtantial , 


or more amiable accompliſhments; yet ſo fierce 


was the ſpirit of religious bigotry with which 
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his ſubjects were inflamed; ſo great their abbor- 


rence of Calviniſm; and fuck their dread, that 
Henry who was himſelf a Calviniſt, although the 
moſt moderate of his ſec, would in imitation 
of the queen of England, overturn the popiſh re- 
ligion , that many of the catholics inſtantly forſook 


his camp; nor would any of them have been per- 
ſuaded to remain with him, had he not given them 


6und to entertain hopes of his converſion. 

In Paris he had a numerous party who would 
willingly have recogniſed his right, in caſe he would 
have agreed to embrace the popiſh' faith. There 


were others who, under the pretence of religion; 5, 


had no other end in view but to ſecure and perpe- 
tuate that unbounded licence which they had 
long enjoyed, of perpetrating the moſt 'atrocious 


crimes; and there were many, Who having been 


gained over by Spaniſh influence, had, in concert 
with Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſiader., and 'Caje- 
tan the pope's legate, a partiſan of Spain, form- 
ed the deſign of conferring the crown, either on 


Philip himſelf or his daughter Iſabella 


The duke of Mayenne, who bad adopted his 
brother's plan in all its branches, hoped to make 
theſe parties ſubſervient to his own elevation to the 
throne. This deſign, however, he concealed with 


care; and that he might have leiſure to prepare 


the means of putting it into execution, he e e 
 * Grand-daughter of Henry IL | e e 


\ 
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BOOK ona great majority to concur in electing the cardinal 


XX11. of Bourbon king; to which meaſure likewiſe, Philip 


110. 


actuated by a ſimilar intention, gave his conſent. 

Henry in the mean time finding himſelf unable, 
from the great deſertion of his forces, to main. 
tain his preſent ſituation before Paris, retired into 
Normandy, to wait there, till ſuccours, which he 


expected from Elizabeth, ſhould arrive. Mayenne 


putting himſelf at the head of an army much more 
numerous than that of the king, purſued and at. 


tacked bim in his fortifications near the. town of 


Arques „ but having been repulſed with great 
flaughter, and having ſuffered afterwards a total 


| _ overthrow in the battle of Ivry, in which, as on 


many other 'occaſions,, Henry's ſuperior bravery 
ſupplied. his want, of numbers, Mayenne was ob. 

„with the ſhattered remains of his army, to 
take refuge in the metropolis. There he ſtayed 
no longer than till he had conſulted with the duke 
ef Nemours, the governor, with regard to the 
proper meaſures of defence, in caſe the city ſhould 
bg. beſieged hy the victorious army; after which he 


ſet out for Picardy, to meet the duke of Parma, 


from whom he expected a reinforcement of troops, 


Siege of Pa» The king arrived ſoon. after in the neighbourhood 


Tis. 


of: Paris, and having made himſelf maſter of the 


 egurſe- of the Seine, and the Marne, and blocked up 


every entry by which proviſions, might be convey: 
ed into the town, he inveſted it on every ſide, and 
oon reduced the inbabitants to extreme neceſſity. 

By the perſuaſion, however, of their leaders, ſe 
conded by the Spaniſh miniſter and che pope" 
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legate; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, and the 
harangues of the clergy ; they were confiemed in 
the reſolution which they had formed from the be- 
ginning, to endure every calamity, rather than 
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| receive a heretical king, whole authority they 


were taught to believe they could not acknow:- 

ledge, without endangering their ſalvation. _ 
In their preſent diſtreſsſul fituation they had no 

proſpect of relief, but from the arms of Spain; 


nor was Philip leſs inclined now to interpoſe in their 
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Philip's 


views on 


France. 


behalf, and that of the league in general, than 


formerly. The affairs of France were at this 
time the principal object of his attention; and he 
would gladly. have exerted himſelf againſt. the king 
with his utmoſt vigor, eſpecially as the cardinal 
of Bourbon was lately dead, if the preſent, junc- 
ture had. been favorable to 15 ambitious deſign, 
of ſeizing the monarchy for; himſelf, or his daugh- 
ter; by which , more than by zeal far the. catholic 
faith, be had long been actuated. But having pe- 
netrated into the views of Mayenne, and found 
that from him and all his party he had reaſon to 
expect the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition; he conſider- 


ed, that if Henry were utterly ſubdued, the catho- 


les, ſtanding then no longer in need of his aſſiſt 


ance, would probably unite againſt him, and 
without regard to the obligations which he had laid 
them under, render all his expenſe and labor 
fruitleſs. He reſolved therefore, agreeably to the 


advice of the duke of Parma, to protract the war, 


and to afford the league only ſuch aſſiſtance 6 
might prevent the n from acquiring. an entire 
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BOOK aſcendant over them; hoping thereby to waſte the 
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and eight hundred horſe. 


France to his other dominions. 


ſtrength of both the contending parties, and ſooner 
or later to oblige them to comply with Whatever 


terms he ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe. 


Conformably to this plan, the duke of Parma, 


with whom Mayenne had an interview at Conde, 


ave him only two thouſand ſeven hundred foot 
But as this reinforce. 
ment was inadequate to the purpoſe for which 


it had been ſolicited, Philip became apprehenſive 


that the refolution of the beſieged might fail, and 
dreaded, that if Henry were once maſter of the 
capital, a prince of ſo great ability and addreſs 
might ſoon compel the reſt of the kingdom to ſub- 
mit to his authority. TO prevent this, he reſolved 
to poſtpone every conſideration of prudence and 
intereſt to the raiſing of the ſiege; and ſent poſitive 


orders to the duke of Parma, to conduct his army 


to France for this purpoſe, with the' utmoſt expe- 
dition. Farneſe, though poſſeſſed of capacity and 
courage equal to the moſt difficult and dangerous 
enterpriſe, would gladly have diverted Philip from 
his deſign. He repreſented to him the dlangerous 
conſequences with which the abſence of his troops 

om the Netherlands would be attended; and he 
attempted to make him ſenſible of the extreme un. 
certainty of thoſe advantages which he expected 
to derive from taking ſo deep an intereſt in the 
affairs of France. But Philip blinded by his am- 


bition, could not relinquiſh thoſe deluſive hopes 


which he bad long ſondly indulged, of adding 
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the duke's prudent remonſtrances, and only liſten 


ed to his advice, 


ſo far as to conſent that he might 


return to the Low Countries, when the ſiege of 


Paris ſhould be raiſed. 


Finding the king thus obſtinate and inflexible, 
Farneſe committed the government, during his 
abſence, to count Peter Erneſt of Mansfeldt; and 
appointed his ſon count Charles to command the 
ſmall number of troops, which he deſigned. to 
leave behind him for the defence of the N etherlands. 
He then applied himſelf with great anxiety to make 


the neceſſary preparations for his march. For he was, 
well aware of the difficulty which he muſt encounter 


in his intended enterpriſe againſt a prince of ſo great 
abilities as the king of France, in the midſt of his 


dominions, and 


at tlie head of a victorious army, 


commanded by a gallant and almoſt invincible no- 
bility. This conſideration, however, far from inti- 
midating him, ſerved only to make him exert; with 
more than ordinary vigor, thoſe illuſtrious talents, 
with which he was eadowed ; leſt now, when he 


was about to enter the liſts with ſo great a rival for 
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The duke 6f 
Parma's firſt 
expedition 

into France 


military fame, he ſhould forfeit that high renownun 
which his former achievements. had procured him. 
Henry was at this time about forty years of 6omparifon 
age; and Farneſe a few years older: From their, of bim with 
earlieſt youth they had been alike diſtinguiſhed by. ß 
the love of arms; and had paſt their lives either, 
in learning, or in practiſing the art of war. They 
poſſeſſed alike the talent of conciliating the affee., 
tions of their troops, without any relaxation of dik. 


cipline, or dimi 
Vor. III. 


aution of authority. 9 


müſter of himſelf, 
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equal too in perſonal courage, in quick diſcernment, 
and in fertility of genius. But the king was more 
prompt in his deciſions, the duke more cautious 
and circumſpect. The latter always cool, and 
tranſgreſſed on no occaſion the 


; | by bounds of the ſtricteſt prudence; but the former 
was often betrayed by bis natural impetuoſity and 


His wiſe 
precautions. 


ardor, rather to act the part of a common ſoldier, 
than of a general, and unneceſſarily to expoſe his 
perſon to danger. From the ſame impetuoſity of 
temper, the king was ever fond of ſtriking a de. 


eiſive blow, by a pitched battle in the field; where⸗ 


as the dulce choſe rathet to accompliſh bis deſigns 
by ſtratagem and dexterity, without bloodſhed. 
Notwithſtanding this diverſity in their characters, 

they were indiſputably the greateſt captains of the 
age in which they lived, and may be compared, 

without ſuffering by the compariſon, , with the moſt 
illuſtrious commanders either in ancient or in 


modern times. 
Farneſe was ready t to fer out from Bruffels 3 in \the 


beginning of Auguſt, with an army of fourteen 


thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. On his arri- 
val in France, having convened his principal officers 


= together, he explained to them the conduct pro- 


r to be obſerved in the preſent expedition; and 


repreſented the neceſſity of requiring a ſtrict at- 
tention from every individual in the army, to all 


the rules of military diſcipline. They were about 


to enter into a kingdom, where the people being 


naturally jealous of the Spaniards , ſuſpicions would 


be eaſily excited, that inſtead of having come to 
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their aſſiſtance, he intended to reduce them under 
the government of Spain. Againſt giving ground 
for theſe ſuſpioions, which might defeat the in- 
tentions of the king, they muſt be continually on 
their guard, and take effectual care to reſtrain the 
troops from offering any violence to the natives. 
They were ere long to purſue their match in the 


face of a bold and enterpriſing enemy; and for 


this reaſon it would be neceſſary that the moſt per · 
ſect order ſhould be ohſerved, that no tumult 
ſhould be permitted in their quarters, and no ſoldier 
allowed to leave his colors night or day, upon any 
pretence whatever; that the country ſhould be 
reconnoitred with the utmoſt care; that they ſhould: 
take up their quarters every evening a conſiderable 
time before ſun-ſer; that the troops ſhould ſtand 


under their arms, till the intrenchments were com- 
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pleted; and that their intrenchments ſhould be as 


ſtrongly fortified, as if the enemy were in ſight. 
The duke ſecured the execution of theſe: orders, 
by the activity and vigilance which he exerted. Al. 
though he had many officers of high reputation under 
bim, yet he reſolved not to put implicit truſt in any 


of them. From charts or maps, joined to the infor- 


mation which he received from the natives, he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the country 
through which he was to paſs. He heard in per · 
ſon the reports of all the parties which he ſent to 


reconnoitre; marked out the encampments witk 


his own hand, and beſtowed: ſuch particular atten« 

tion on every thing which be deemed of the leaſt 

1 that he left himſelf no other tim: for 
L 2 | 
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8 O O K repoſe,” but the few-hours between beating the re. 
XX11, veille, and the marching of the troops. 

159% In order to preſerve his men freſh and vigorous 
fois the time of action, he marched gently forwards; 
and did not arrive at Meaux, which is ten leagues 
diſtant from Paris; till the nad of Auguſt. He was 
joined at Meaux * the duke de Mayenne, with 
ten thouſand foot and one thouſand five hundred 
horſe; and from this place he ſent intelligence to 
the beſieged; that he hoped to ye ole in a few 
_ to relieve them. 

| Diſtreſs of Their patience was almoſt ane They 
. had been for many days reduced to the moſt de- 
plorable condition. Great numbers had died of 

want, or of difeafes occaſioned by the unwhole- 

ſome food to which they had been obliged to have 

recourſe; and though their bigotry made them ſtill 

entertain the thoughts of a ſurrender with horror, 


it had required the utmoſt vigilance on the part of 


the governor, to prevent it from taking place. They 

| believed it to be impoſſible for them to hold out 

BY | even for the few:days, at the end of which the duke 

| of Parma had given them hopes of his arrival. Of 

= this deſperate ſituation, their leaders did not fail to 

i | inform him; nor did he delay advancing towards 

=_ them one moment longer than was neceſſary in 
order'to ſecure a fortunate iffue to his enterpriſe. 

Henry raiſes Henry had for ſeveral weeks entertained the moſt 

the bebe...  finguine hopes of being able to terminate the ſiege 

before the duke could arrive“. He was now extremely 

chagrined and mortified, and was at the ſame time 


It had * four” months. | 
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thrown into great perplexity, with reſpec to the 
meaſures proper to be purſued. Unwilling to quit 
his prize, when he was upon the point of ſeizing 
it, he would gladly bave divided his army, and 
leaving a part of it to continue the blockade, have 
led the reſt to meet the enemy. But as it had late. 
ly ſuffered great diminution by ſickneſs, he ap- 
prehended that he would find ſufficient amploy- 
ment for the whole, in defending himſelf againſt the 
Spaniards. After much heſitation he raiſed t he fiege» 
and ſet out to oppoſe the duke of Parma, before 52 
ſhould approach nearer the town * 


Having advanced as far as Chelles ( which 155 | 


about four leagues diſtant from Paris) he pitched 
his camp in a ſpacious plain, which is terminated 


by two hills of a gentle aſcent, ſeparated from each 


other by the road that leads to Meaux. The duke 
of Parma's army was encamped on the other fide 
of theſe hills, and was well ſecured by ſtrong in- 
trenchments. In this fituation the two armies 
remained for ſeveral days. The duke did not now 
lie under the ſame neceſſity as before, of precipi- 
tating his approach to Paris, becauſe the citizens 


having ventured , after the king's departure, to 


make excurſions into the country, had ſurniſhed 


themſelves with ſome proviſions from the places 


adjacent ; and the king durſt not attack ſuch ſtrong 
intrenchments , defended by an army ſuperior in 
number to his own. But being eager to engage, 


His army amounted to twenty thouſand foot and e 
thouſand horſe. 
13 
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and dreading the daily diminution of his forces 
from the ſickoeſs which prevailed among them, 

Henry ſent a defiance to the duke of Mayenne, 
calling upon him to quit his den, in which he lay 
more like a fox than a lion, that the conteſt be. 
tween them might be decides, and an end put to 


-  the-calamities of the kingdom. 


Mayenne ſent the herald who brought this 
challenge., to the duke of Parma , who anſwered 


 4miling., that his preſent conduct he perceived, 


Was not agreeable to the king; but that he had 


been accuſtomed to fight, only when he himſelf 


thought proper, and not when it was convenient 
for his enemies; and he added, that far from de. 
clining battle, he would offer it as ſoon as the in- 
tereſt of the cauſe which he had come to ſupport, 


ſhould render it expedient. Agreeably to the ſpi- 


Tit of this reply, Farneſe kept his army within 
their lines for two days longer; during which time 
he was employed in examining the ſituation of the 
country, and in conſidering how he might accom- 


-pliſh the end of his expedition, without hazarding 


an engagement. Having at length fixed his plan 
of operations, without communicating it to the 
duke de Mayenne, or any other of his officers, be 


gave out, that he now intended to offer battle. Of 


the van, whichconfiſtedof two ſquadrons of lances, 
with all the light horſe in his army, he gave the 
command to the marquis de Rent, with inſtruc- 
tions, that as ſoon as he ſhould reach the top of 
the interjacent hill, he ſhould ſpread out his troops, 


and make as large a front as poſlible ; and then begin 
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to deſcend ſlowly towards the enemy, but not to 
engage without further orders, whatever provo- 
cation ſhould be given him. He eee the charge 
of the main army to the duke de Mayenne, and that 
of the rear to the Sieur de la Mothe; while he re- 
ſerved liberty to himſelf, to ride aw one part of 
the army to the other, as occaſion ſhould require, 
When the king was informed of this diſpoſition 
and movement of the Spaniſh army, he could not 
doubt that the duke had at length reſolved to try 
the fortune of a battle. His eyes ſparkled with joy. 
He drew up his army in battle array, with the 
utmoſt celerity and ſkill; but reſolved to wait till 
the enemy ſhould deſcend: to the plain, where he 
might enter the liſts with them on equal terms. 
When the yan of the Spaniſh army had formed 


\ ſo large a front, as totally obſtructed the view of 


every thing behind them, the duke commanded 
de Renti to ſtop, and to wait for the king, in caſe 
he ſhould think fit to aſcend the hill. Then clap- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe, he galloped back to the 
duke de Mayenne, who was. advancing with the 


main army, and taking bim by the Hand, he faid 


with a cheerful animated countenance, © Paris 
will ſoon be delivered now, my lord; but for this 
purpoſe we muſt turn back, and direct our march 
to another quarter. He then defired both Mayenne 
and La Mothe to march towards Lagny., a town 
on the other fide. of the Marne, and inſtructed them 
to take poſſeſſion of the ground on this: fide, di- 
— oppoſite to be town, and ad all cheis 
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troops in drawing ſtrong lines of circumvallation 


round their camp. 

Theſe orders were executed with great expedi- 
tion. A battery of the largeſt cannon was planted 
over againſt the town ; and the camp was fortified 
in ſuch a manner with dicnches , breaſt-works, and 


redoubts, as to render it 1mpregnable. 


When this was done, the marquis de Renti, 


who for ſeveral hours had amuſed the enemy with 


hopes that he intended to come down from the 
bill, began to file off towards Lagny ; after having 


planted a body of ſelect troops, under an officer 


of the name of Baſta, in certain woody parts of 
to ſecure his retreat. 
The king in the mean time knew nothing of 


what bad paſſed on the other fide of the hill; and 
when he ſaw the marquis de Renti depart, he 
ſent a detachment after him to attack his rear, and 


if poſſible to diſcover the duke's deſign. 


But this 
detachment fell unexpectedly among the Spaniſh 
troops under Baſta; and a furious rencounter en- 
ſued , which continued with various fuccefs till 

pight, when both parties retired to their reſpective 
camps. The king remained all night entirely ig- 
norant of the operations of the enemy. He could 
not ſuppoſe that Farneſe, a general fo diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his caution, would attempt to tranſport his 
forces over the Marne, in order to advance to Pa- 
ris, on the other fide of that river, While ſo ſtrong 
a fortified aſs as Lagny lay behind him. And it 
was ſtill more diffeuſt to believe, that in the face 
of ſuch an army as lay ready ta attack him, he 
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would undertake the ſiege of Lagny ; eſpecially 
as the river lay between him and that place. It 
was the laſt of theſe meaſures, however, on which 
the duke of Parma had reſolved; and all his 
movements on the day before had been made in 
order to enſure ſucceſs. Next morning the king 
received intelligence of his deſign, but he had the 
mortification to perceive that it was beyond his 
power to prevent him from carrying it into execu- 


tion. On each hand he was perplexed with inſur- 


mountable difficulties. The fortifications of the 
Spaniſh army were already ſo complete, that he could 
not attack them with the ſmalleſt hopes of ſucceſs. 
If he ſhould remain where he was, Lagny would 
certainly be loſt, and thereby a paſſage to Paris 
opened on the other ſide of the river; and if he 
ſhould tranſport his army, in order to ſave Lagny, 
the duke would then be at liberty to march directly by 
the road on this ſide to the relief of the beſieged. 

There was no other expedient in his power, but, 
while he remained in his preſent ſituation, to ſend 
reinforcements from time to time to the garriſon of 
Lagny. | 
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The duke of Parma mean nile puſhed forward ne takes 
the ſiege of that place with the utmoſt celerity and Lagny, 


vigor; having, as already mentioned, planted a 
battery on this ſide of the river, he opened it next 
morning, and ſoon laid a great part of the wall 
| in ruins. The garriſon , however, ſtill believed 
themſelves to be ſecure, as the river was between 


them and the enemy; but the duke had thrown | 


a bridge of boats over it ſome miles above the 
town, and had already tranſported ſeveral thouſands 


— 
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of his braveſt troops. Theſe troops were ready to 
mount the breach as ſoon as it was made practicable, 
lathe firſt aſſault they wererepulſed with great brave. 
ry by the garriſon, but an error in military diſci- 

line, committed by La- fin, the governor, quickly 
deeided the fate of Lagny. Inſtead of relieving 
thoſe who had ſuſtained the firſt aſſault , by chang. 
ing them file by file, according to an eſtabliſhed 
rule in the defence of places, he attempted to do 
it all at once, and thereby threw his men into 
confuſion. This blunder was perceived by the 
aſſailants, who returned inſtantly to the charge 


| with redoubled fury, and after taking La- fin him. 


Relief of 
Paris, 


ſelf priſoner, put molt of the garriſon to the ſword, 
while the king ſtood a ſorrowful ſpectator of the 
loſs of the place, and the ſlaughter of his troops. 
After the taking of Lagny, no otber obſtacle 
remained to prevent the Spaniards from, approach- 
ing Paris on that ſide of the river, but the garri. 


ſons at the bridges of St. Maur and Charenton. 


Theſe were eaſily overcome, and the convoys 
with proviſions advanced without moleſtation to 


the gates of the city. The joy of the Pariſians on 


this occaſion may be more eaſily imagined than 
deſcribed; they poured ſorth in multitudes to re- 


ceive that food of which they ſtood ſo much in 


Error of the 
French 
monarch, 


need., and every tongue celebrated in the higheſt 
ſtrains the praiſes of their deliverer. 

No perſon admired more that dexterity by which 
the duke of Parma had accompliſhed his deſign 
than the king bimſelf ; but his generous ſpirit was 
| ſeverely mortified, and he had the greater reaſon 
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for the chagrin -which the felt on this occafion 5 
becauſe, if, inſtead of encamping his army at 
Chelles, he had followed the counſel of the wiſe 


La Noue, and advanced as far as Claye, Lagny 
might have been ſaved, and the Spaniſh army ſo 
long retarded , that the Pariſians muſt have thrown 
themſelves upon his mercy. 


| Henry's uneaſineſs was greatly augmented when 


he conſidered, that at prefent it was impoſſible 
for him by any bold deciſive ſtroke to retrieve his 


error. He knew it to be vain to entertain the hopes 


of forcing the duke of Parma, now when the end 
of his expedition was accompliſhed, to expoſe his 

troops to the riſk of a battle. His own army was 
greatly weakened by ſickneſs, and the fatigues of 
a long campaign. All the country round being laid 


waſte, he began to feel a ſcarcity 'of proviſions ; 


his exchequer was exhauſted, and many of his 
nobility and gentry , who ſerved at their own 
expenſe, having no farther expectations this ſeaſon 
of either ſubduing Paris, or compelling the enemy 
to engage, were impatient to depart. Determined 
by theſe motives, he retired to St. Denis, and 
having diſbanded the greateſt part of his forces, 
he ſent the nobility to provide for the ſecurity of 
the ſeveral provinces in which their intereſt lay, 
retaining only a flying army of his beſt troops, 


with which he intended during the winter to check 


the progreſs of the enemy. 
This little army was not ſo formidable as to 
prevent the duke of Parma from undertaking 


whatever - enterpriſe he ſhould incline. At the 


He disbands 


his army. 
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deſire of Mayenne , and the other heads of the 
league, he laid ſiege to Corbeil ; and notwithſtand. 
ing the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, he took it by 
aſſault, but not till he had ſpent many days in the 
ſiege, and loſt a great number of men. 

Being deſirous to preſerve in his own hands an 


acquiſition which had coſt him ſo dear, he propol. 


ed to the leaders of the league to put in Corbeil a 
garriſon of his Walloon or Italian forces. By this 


| propoſal perhaps he meant only to make trial of 


their diſpoſition towards the catholic king; or, 
conſidering how averſe he himſelf had ever been 
from his preſent expedition, he intended to make 
Philip ſenſible of the difficulty of deriving any 
advantage from taking ſo deep an 
intereſt in the affairs of France. 

Whatever was his motive, Mayenne, and the 
other leaders , declined conſenting to his propoſal, 
and in their refuſal gave him a clear diſcovery of 
their jealouſy and ſuſpicion. This diſcovery con- 
firmed him in his opinion, that matters were far 
from being ripe for the execution of Philip's de- 
ſigns, and that probably he ſhould never be able 
to accompliſh them by any other means than by 
protracting the war, till the ſtrength and patience 
of the contending parties were exhauſted. This 
plan had, as mentioned above, been recommended 
to Philip by the duke himſelf; and conformably to 


it, he reſolved, ſince neither party was in im- 


mediate danger of being overpowered, to return 
to the Netherlands. Other motives concurred in 


determining him to form this reſolution ; the 
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viſions; which laſt was ſo great, as made it ne- 
ceſſary for him ſometimes to ſuffer his troops to 
plunder the inhabitants, although he foreſaw that 


granting this permiſſion muſt not only prove preju- 


dicial to his diſcipline, but contribute likewiſe to 


| alienate the affections of the people, and ee 


to obſtruct his maſter's views. 

The catholic leaders, who had expected chat be 
would have remained in France till the king was 
totally ſubdued , labored with much importunity 
to divert him from his purpoſe ; 
ments were ineffectual. The ſtate of affairs in the 
Netherlands, he informed them; rendered his re- 
turn indiſpenſably neceſſary, but he would ſend 
them money, and leave ſuch a number of Are 
as would enable them to profecute the war. Nei- 


ther the money nor troops which he promiſed 


were anſwerable to the ſanguine expectations which 
they had formed. They ſaw'that Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeeming zeal with which he had 
eſpouſed their cauſe , was ſutely actuated by ſome 
private motive of ambition; that there was no- 


thing farther from his intention than to bring the 
war to a concluſion, and that he would never con- 
tribute effectually to their gaining a victory over 


their enemies, unleſs he himſelf were to reap tlie 
18 of it. They found it Weg ede to 
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inclemency of the ſeaſon „the ſicklineſs of his 
army, the want of money, and a ſcarcity of pro- 
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[BOOK conceal their ſuſpicions, and to accept of the ſcanty 
XX11, ſupply of money and troops which the duke had 
i590 offered. Farneſe in the mean time was preparing 
for his march; and, as he could not doubt that 
Henry would give him all the annoyance in bis 
power, he employed the ſame precautions as he 
had done formerly When he left the Netherlands, 
Having drawn up his army in four diviſions , he 
marched always in the order of battle: the coun- 
try through which he paſſed was diligently recon. 
noitred by the light horſe, and his camp was every 
| evening ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments. 
The duke _ Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the king was 
| 1 determined nat; to ſuffer him to return unmoleſted, 
E With this intention he bad brought a ſelect body 
of troops to Compiegne, near the borders of Pi. 1 
cardy, and he ſet out with them from that place, Tn 
as ſoon as he got information of the enemy's route, Nethe 
inflamed with the deſire of taking vengeance for WM quenc 
the injuries he had received. Henry had full ſcope Ml abſenc 
in the preſent ſcene of action for his wonted brave. Frencl 
ry and vigilance, nor did he ſuffer any opportunity I Low ( 
to eſcape of exerting theſe qualities with fignal MW want c 
damage to the enemy. Hovering perpetually round I bad 01 
them, he attacked them ſometimes in the front Flande 
when they leaſt expected it, ſometimes in the flank, I ſelf ma 
and ſometimes in the rear, giving them no reſpite ¶ upon t 
night or day , and filling their minds ys continual conque 
appiobeahons and alarm. Thel 
No general could have made mene; efforts wit greater 
fo ſmall a force; and if the Spaniards had been com- "DA 
manded by a general * diſtinguiſhed than the lid. xcix 
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duke of Parma for prudence and circumſpection, 
it is impoſſible, conſidering the length of their 
march, the badneſs of the roads, and the ſeaſon 
of the year, but they muſt have been often thrown 
into confuſion , and the greater part of them de- 
ſtroyed. But the duke's vigilance was not inferior 
to the activity of the king; while he was perpe- 
tually on his guard, and ever ready to aſſiſt hat- 
ever part of his army was attacked, he ſuffered no 
provocation to divert him from the proſecution 'of 
his march; and at laſt he brought bis troops, 
though not without conſiderable loſs, yet in good 
prong into the 5 of Hainaulc” > 


3 


PARTI 


. duke of Parma, on his return to / the 
Netherlands, found that all the unhappy confe. 
quences which he foretold had 'arifen from his 
abſence. Having drained his finances by the 
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French expedition, many of the troops leſt in the 
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Low Countries had mutinied on account of theit 


want of pay. The forces of the confederated' ſtates 


bad over-run the fertile provinces of Brabant and 


Flanders; and prince Maurice, having made him- 
ſelf maſter of a great number of the ſmaller towns 
upon the frontier, had paved the way for fare 
conqueſts. 

Theſe yoetaites gave the duke of Papi the” | 


9 r uneafineſs, as he had little proſped of being 


D' Avila, ib. xl. Bentivoglio, part ü. lib. v. Tauss 
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| 1 paign with the ſiege of Zutphen, and Io 
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BOOK able ſoon either to retrieve his loſſes, or to make 


XXII. repriſals on the enemy. Finding by his inſtructions 


1591: from the court of Spain, that Philip was as much 
intoxicated as ever with his ambitious views on 
France, he was obliged to ſtation the greateſt part 

of his troops in the provinces of Artois and Hain: 
ault, where they might be ready to march, if ne. 
ceſſary, to the aſſiſtance of the league. And thus 

ſeveral of the moſt important towns, which lay next 

to the revolted provinces, being badly furniſhed 

with garriſons to defend them, were expoſed at 

eaſy prey to the enemy. The conſederates were too 
ſagacious not to diſcern the advantage which was 

thus preſented to them: whereas they had, till late. 

ly, been fatisfied with defending their frontier, 
which they had done with much'anxiety, and often 

_ without ſucceſs; they now took courage from the 
diſtractions in which Philip's prepoſterous ambition 

had involved him, and reſolved to exert them. 

ſelves with vigor in carrying on an offenſive war. 

Triace Mau- The year 1591 had juſt begun, when colonel 
tice fubdues Norris led out the garriſon of Oſtend, Which had 
been reinforced by troops from England; and having 

taken the fort of Blakemberg, between Oſtend and 
Sluys, he laid a great part of Flanders open to his 
incurſions. Soon afterwards another party of the 

| forces of the States ſurpriſed; the forts of Turnhout 
and Weſterlo , in Brabant. But theſe conqueſi 
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From this place he led his army againſt Deven- 
ter, a town of ſtill greater importance than Zut- 
hen. Deventer had been, as above related, be 
trayed to the Spaniards by Sir William e 

7 


and Maurice was earneſtly ſolicited to undertake 


the ſiege of it, at this time, b 
y colonel Vere, 
was fired with the generous ambition of pt ga 


the reproach which Stanley's treachery had brought 


upon his countrymen. Vere diſpla 

all that bravery and conduct, AG ay " 10 
highly celebrated by the cotemporary hiſtorians; 
and next to Maurice, who conducted the 1 
with conſummate prudence, he principally contri- 
buted to the reduction of the place. 


man to the prince; but the count being gr 
wounded, and the wall on that eee g de. 
commanded laid in ruins, the garriſon capitulated 
in a few days after opening the trenches, and the 
inhabitants returned under obedience to che States 
The duke of Parma in the mean time laid ſie A 
to the fort of Knotzenberg, which Maurice had 
built in the end of the preceding year. By this 
fort, the confederates commanded the navigation 


of the river, and gave ſuch annoyance to Nime- 


guen, as made the duke extremely uneaſy ab 
out 

the fate of. that important city. In . en _ 

ceal his deſign, he directed his march firſt towards 


the fort of Schenck. But Maurice was not.deceived 


by this feint, 
Sp 
Vide Bentivogio, p p. 350. n p. 145. Meteren, 


and had taken care to ſtrengthen 
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It was | 
rouſly defended by the count de Berg, eee 
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8 0 O k the garriſon of Knotzenberg with an addition of who 


XXII. ſome choſen troops. perl 
591. The duke therefore met with the moſt vigorous cula 
He defeats E 
| the Spauich reſiſtance, and loſt a great number of his men; in h 


horſe, ſtill, however, he perſiſted in the ſiege. Maurice, WM diffi 
: Siesding his ſucceſs, relinquiſhed a ſcheme which ſup 
he had formed for the reduction of Groningen, yet 
und having paſſed the Waal, he pitched his camp H 
within ſight of the enemy. As he did not poſſeſs terp!i 
ſufficient force to attack their lines, he intended it by 
only to encourage their garriſon by his preſence, WW only 
or to ſtraiten the duke's quarters, and to intercept I ſpare 
his convoys. Many ſkirmiſhes paſſed with various {MW pedi 

| ſucceſs, till Maurice at length found an 'opportu. MW ed ſ 

: nity of putting in practice the following ſtratagem: Kno 
Having planted an 'ambuſh of his braveſt troops, over 
he marched up to the enemy's camp, attended by BW ploy: 


c—̃eount Solmes and colonel Vere, at the head of M anno 
Tome companies of horſe. The duke leſs circum WW the ! 

ſpect and cautious on this occaſion than uſual, and 

| Tent out ten companies of Spaniſh and Italian horſe W milit: 

to attack him. A fierce rencounter enſued. Agree M caſio! 


| *ably to orders, the prince's troops foon turned Ha 

7 DT hide backs and fled. The royaliſts purſued with . ſafety 

5 -ardor, till they had paſſed a narrow defile and a MW Germ 

bridge, when Maurice returning fuddenly to the W of th 

= charge, and the ſoldiers in ambuſh pouring in up- count 
| | on them from both fides, their return to the camp i Spa. 
'was intercepted, and almoſt all of them were put| havin 
to the ſword or taken prifoners. dred 
This diſaſter afflicted the duke of Parma in the I of Fla. 
moſt ſenſible manner; a great number of the officers I the te 
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who fell were his countrymen, many of whomwere 


perſons of rank, in whoſe fortune he was parti- 
cularly intereſted. He perceived that, if he remained 


in his preſent ſituation, he muſt Sod it extremely 
difficult, from the diminution of his cavalry, to 
ſupply his army with proviſions, and he had not as 
yet made any conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege. 
He would ſtill, however, have proſecuted his en- 
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terpriſe, if he bad not been obliged to” deſiſt from | 


it by orders which he received from Philip, to act 
only. on the defenſive in the Netherlands, and to 


PF © FS SE 


pedition into France. e. ae hoped to have gain- 
ed ſome advantage over Farneſe in his retreat from 


Knotzenberg; but both in this, and in his paſſage 
over the Waal, ſuch wiſe precautions were em- 
ployed, as br it impoſſible for the prince to 
annoy him; while they filled that young hero with 
the higheſt admiration of the duke of Parma's ſkill, 
and furniſhed him with important leſſons in the 
military art, which he put in practice on many oc- 
caſions afterwards with ſignal glory and ſuccels. 
Having paſled the river, and put his troops in 
fafety,. the duke ordered new levies to be made in 
Germany, Burgundy, and the ſouthern provinces 


ok the Netherlands; after which, he went, on ac- 
count of his indiſpoſition, to dank the waters at 
Spa. He had no ſooner ſet out, than prince Maurice 
having. embarked four thouſand foot and ſix hun- 


The redu#« | 


tion of 
Hulſt, 


dred horſe, made a ſudden deſcent on that part | 


of Flanders called the county of Waes, and inveſted 


the town of Hulſt. eee * e | 
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BOOK of Antwerp, loſt no time in drawing together 


XXII. ſuch forces as were ſtationed in the neighbour. 
159 ing places, with an intention to raiſe the ſiege. 


But Maurice having pierced the dikes, had laid 


the country under water, and rendered it impoſl. 


ble for Mondragone to approach. Agreeably to the 


Intelligence which had induced the prince to en. 


gage in his preſent enterpriſe, the garriſon of Hulſt 
Was weak, and they were badly furniſhed both 
with proviſions and military ſtores. Their defence 

therefore was ſpiritleſs and feeble, and they ſoon 


agreed to a ſurrender. 


and Mime - From Hulſt, Maurice turned unexpectedly to 


tuen. FMKnotzenberg; 1 there was no Spaniſh army 
near, he threw a bridge over the Waal, and laid 
ſiege to Nimeguen. The garriſon, conſiſting of Ger. 
mans and Walloons, made ſeveral ſallies to retard his 

; approach; and, if they had been ſeconded by the 

_ townſmen, the reduction of a place of ſo great ex. 
tent and ſtrength as Nimeguen, muſt have detained 
him long“ But he had for ſome time paſt held a 
ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the principal in- 
habitants, and the people in general were extre- 
mely diſaffected to the Spaniſh government. They 
took courage now, when Maurice was at hand to 

| ſupport them, and having rifen tumultuouſly, re- 
quired the garri ſon in the moſt peremptory man. 
ner, to put an end to their calamities by a ſurren- 
der of the town. The garriſon, conſcious of their 
inability to. reſiſt both the citizens and the enemy, 

' complied with their requeſt; and Maurice was re- 
ceived "7 them rather as their deliyerer from flavery 
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than as a conqueror by whoſe arms they had: hera BO 0 K 
ſubdued. They were admitted to the ſame privi- 


leges as thę other towns eee eee, and 


although the adminiſtration wa 


ut into the hands 


of the proteſtants, yet no puniſhment was inflicted 
on any of the catholics, by whom the city had 
been kept ſo long under the Spaniſh government. 
Aſter this important acquiſition, Maurice ſet 
out for the Hague, and received there the moſt 
flattering teſtimonies of gratitude, attachment, and 
reſpect. The prudence with which his enter- 
priſes had been concerted, and the celerity and vi- 
gor with which be had cartied them into execu- 
tion, filled all Europe with his renown, and gave 
his countrymen the moſt languine hopes of future 


proſperity and ſucceſs. 


Their condition was extremely different at 107 
period from what it had ever been ſince the confe- 
deracy had been formed: till lately they had expe; 
rienced an uninterrupted courſe of calamities ; they 
had been perpetually diſturbed with inteſtine broils, | 
and had lived under continual anxiety , occaſions 
partly by the neighbourhood of their active enter · 
priſing enemy, and partly by the perfidious deſigns | 
of thoſe whom they had intruſted with the reins 
of government. But their domeſtic diſſenſions were 
now compoſed; the enemy was removed to a great - 
er diſtance, and their frontier was formed either | 
by towns ſtrongly fortified, or by navigable rivers, | 
in which they could avail theraſclves of the ſuperi- 


ority. of their naval force. 


M 3 


They were no longer 
diſquieted by ſuſpicions of the fidelity of their 
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the death of the prince of Orange, was compen. 
ated by the extraordinary merit of his ſon. 
Büt there was nothing which contributed ſo 
much to inſpire them with their preſent hopes, as 


their kirowledge of Philip's attention being till as 


much engroſſed as ever with the affairs of France. 
In proſecution of his plan for acquiring the ſove- 


teiguty of that kingdom, by fomenting the war, 


he had, after the duke of Parma raiſed the ſiege 
of Paris. afforded the leaders of the league only 
ſach aſſiſtance as was neceſſary to ſave them from 
Being overwhelmed. Their power was at this 
time exceedingly reduced, while that of the king 


bad received 4 cipportional augmentation. By his 


bravery and good conduct, joined to his clemency 


- and moderation,” Henry had allured great numbers 
ok lis rebellious ſubjecte to their duty; and had, at 


the fame time, engaged the proteſtants in Gerin 
ny, and the queen of England, to intereſt them. 
ſelves more deeply than ever in his cauſe. For ſe- 
vetal months paſt he had been abſolute maſter of 
the field; and he bad lately begun the ſiege of 
Rover, with an army amounting nearly to thirty 
thoilſat horſe and foot. Both the town and gar: 
fiſofl were commanded by the Sieur de Villars, 


Vl diſplayed the higheſt degree of igtrepidity 


Vigitance, and ſkill in the defence. But there was 
hitke probability of his' being able to defend it long 
agalult To powerful an army, whoſe operations 
Were coßducted, 'by fo great a 4. g in dhe e art of 


War. 
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1 by The duke de Mayenne, and other catholic lead- BOO 
pen- ers, dreaded, that the reduction of ſo important a xXxIl. 
place as Rouen would prove fatal to their party, and 1351. 
1 0 they had exerted themſelves ſtrenuouſly to relieve Siege of 
pigs it; but having no army, with which they coul ” 
11 99 venture to enter the liſts with the king, they had re- 
ee courſe as ſormerly to Philip, and ſpared no pains to 
ee convince him, that, if he did not ſpeedily interpoſe, 
ür Rouen, and all the other towns in their poſſeſſion 
liege muſt, ere long ſubmit to the king's victorious arms. 
only They were ſeconded in their application by the 
bn Spaniſh miniſters in France; and in conſequence o | 
this inſtructions ſent from Madrid to the duke of Parma , 
king that general, after his return from Spa, had been | 
y his entirely occupied in preparing to lead his army 
Wach ſecond time to the aſſiſtance of the league. 
ben His preparations were finiſhed about the middle puke of 
8 0 of December, and on the 21ſt of that month he be- eee 
rn gan his march, taking the ſame precautions as in Aizen hens 
Wenn his former expedition. He was joined by the duke France. 
81 10 de Mayenne in the Province of Picardy, and bis 
or of amy, after the reinforcement brought him by the 
* duke, amounted to five · and. twenty thouſand foot 
thirty and fix thouſand horſe. 
9 05 As in order to preſerve his troops freſh and vi. 
illars, J Serous. he marched only a few miles each day, 
yore it was near the end of January beſore he reached 
e wa bbe province of Normandy. At that time the fiege 
1 of Rouen was far advanced, and the garriſon Was 
ation reduced to the laſt extremity. When the 20 | 
therefore heard of the duke of Parma's approach 
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but he left his infantry to proſecute the ſiege, and as h 


V = 
A on eo es tm A . rr re OOO 
- 


advanced towards the duke with his cavalry, in had 
hopes that, by haraſſing and retarding him on his the 
march, the garriſon would be SPREE to capitulate H 
before he could arnve. get 


By his vigilance, intrepidity and quick diſcern. MW of ar 
ment, Henry was admirably fitted for the bold and he di 
dangerous enterpriſe in which he was now engaged; WW with 
but his impetuous courage was not always under kept 
the government of prudence, and betrayed bim veral 
ſometimes into raſh and deſperate attempts, more cels 1 
becoming an officer of inferior rank, than a general perfec 
or a king. Of this he gave a ſtriking proof in his his ar 
conduct on the preſent occaſion. Having advanced marct 
before the reſt of the cavalry with three or four I there 
hundred horſe, he met unexpectedly, near the town ff beſieg 
of Auwale, with the ſorerunners of the duke of Par. he co! 
ma's army, and he repulſed them with little diff- Not 
| culty ; ; but although the whole Spaniſh army was in I lars co 

ſight, he would not retire till he had taken a view I length 
of the order of their march, nor even after he ſaw if thougl 
the duke's light horſe advigcing towards him. With the fie; 
theſe likewiſe he encountered, and fought long and With t 
deſperately, till many of his troops had fallen by ¶ the abſe 
his ſide, and he himſelf was wounded. Had not the force in 
duke af Parma ſuſpected an ambuſcade, he might I condué 
eaſily have cut off the king's retreat. He was urged number 
by Mayenoe to ſend forward more troops for that marſhal 

wounde 


requeſt; and when he \ was alkerwards reminded of t 
ind the 


that he could, not reproach himſelf for his TAPES either Ci 
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kept the duke of Parma in perpetual alarms. 
veral warm rencounters paſſed, in which the ſuc- 
The duke's vigilance, and the 
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as he ſuppoſed, that, in the king of Navarre, he 
had a great general to contend with, and not merely 
the captain of a troop of horſe. 

Henry was no ſooner able, after kia wound to 
get on horſeback, than he reſumed his firſt deſign 
of annoying the enemy on their march; and this 
he did with more circumſpection than before, but 
with ſuch indefatigable vigor and activity, as 
Se- 


ceſs was various. 
perfect diſcipline which he maintained, preſerved 


his army from ſuſtaining any great calamity. His 


march, however, was conſiderably retarded, and 
there was much reaſon. to apprehend, that the 
beſieged would be compelled to ſurrender before 
he could advance to their relief. 

Nothing leſs than the intrepidity and ſkill of Vil- 
lars could have protracted the fiege to ſo great a 
length. This brave man, far from having any 
thoughts of capitulating, aſpired to the glory ofraiſing 


| the ſiege without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards. 


With this view he reſolved to take advantage of 
the abſence of the king, and to exert at once his whole 
force in an attack on the beſiegers. Never was attack 
conducted with more intrepidity and vigor. Great 
numbers of the royaliſts were put to the ſword, the 
marſhal de Biron, their commander in chief, was 
wounded; their trenches were filled up; many of 
their cannon were ſpiked, or buried in the ditch; 
ind their ſtores of proviſion and ammunition were 
either carried into the: town or deſtroyed. Villars 
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was at laſt repulſed, and obliged to retire within 
the walls; but not till the enemy had ſuffered ſo 


much loſs by the ſlaughter which he committed, 


and. the, deſtruction of their works and ſtores, that 
he expected to be able to defend the town for ſeveral 
months longer, if his garriſon were reinforced. 
Of this happy change in his ſituation, Villars 
ave immediate notice to the duke of Parma, and 
adviſed him to turn his arms to ſome other quarter, 
where they might be employed with greater ad. 
vantage to the common cauſe. It was ſuſpected, 
that vanity bad conſiderable influence in promoting 
Villars to give this advice. The duke was within 
two days march of Rouen when he received it, 


and he immediately called a council of war to con. 


ſider of what was proper to be done. 
He was himſelf of opinion, that he ought ſtil 


to purſue his march, in order to attack the enemy 


before they had Ra EE from their confuſion; 
and he obſeryed, that if he ſhould oply ſend a 
reinforcement to the garriſon, as the governor had 
deſired, the king of Navarre would inſtantly re- 
new the operations of the ſiege, and probably ex- 
ert himſelf with greater vigor than before. But 
the duke de Mayenne and the other French nobility 
leſs bold on this occaſion than the duke of Parma, 
repreſented, that notwithſtanding the diſaſter which 


had beſallen the royaliſts, it would be extremely 
dangerous to attack them in their intrenchments 


-, Whilſt their cavalry were ſo numerous; that when 


the nobility who ſerved without pay, and were al- 


ready ingtie under the length of the ſie ge, and 
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the rigor of the ſeaſon., ſaw. that there was. no 


proſpect of a battle, they would leave the camp, 


and retire to their reſpective homes; that the duke 
might then attack the king with the higheſt pro- 
bability of ſucceſs; and that till then the troops 
might either be employed in ſome other enterpriſe, 
or conducted to winter quarters, hence they 
might iſſue forth freſh and vigorous, when a more 
advantageous ſeaſon for action ſhould arrive. Whe- 
ther May enne ſpoke from conviction on this occaſion, 
or from his dread of the duke of Parma's acquiring 


too great a ſuperiority over the king, is doubtful. 


Farneſe was not entirely ſatisfied with his reaſoning, 


and could not approve of a reſolution to neglect one 
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favorable opportunity, on account of the uncertain 


expectation of another. 


But as the propoſal was 
perfectly conſiſtent with his plan of protracting the 
war, he complied with it; and, having ſent eight 
hundred ſelect troops to reinforce the garriſon, of 


Rouen, he led his army back to Picardy , and 1 o- 


veſted the town of St. Eſprit de Rue. 


He had no ſooner ſet out, than the king applied 


himſelf with the utmoſt diligence to the proſecution 


of the ſiege of Rouen; and as he received at this 
time a ſeaſonable ſupply of cannon and ammunition 
ſrom the States of Holland, he was enabled to carry 


an his operations with greater ſucceſs than ever. 
In a few weeks the garriſon was again reduced 
to the moſt critical ſituation, and Villars, notwith- 


The'fiepe of 
Rouen rail 
ed. 


ſtanding the confidence, of which he had lately 


given ſo ſtrong a proof, was obliged to let the 
duke of Parma know, that if he did not return 


* 


April 20. 
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to his relief before the twentieth of April, he 
would find it neceſſary to give up the town, 
Mayenne was now as ſolicitous to perſuade the 
duke of Parma to lead his army againſt the king, as 
he had been formerly reluctant and averſe. And the 


172 


duke more readily yielded to his deſire, as certain 
intelligence had been received, 
Mayenne's prediction, the cavalry in the king's 


that agreeably to 


army did not at this time amount to more than the 
half of their former number. Having drawn eff 
his troops from St. Eſprit de Rue, he ſet out with. 


out delay for Rouen, and proceeded with ſo great 


expedition, that he performed the ſame march in 
ſix days, which had formerly coſt him twenty. 
The king was equally diſappointed and ſurpriſ. 


ed when he heard of his approach. He dreaded 


the danger to which his army would be expoſed, 
if he remained in his preſent ſituation ,* between ſo 
brave a garriſon on the one hand, and the Spaniſh 
army on the other; and he would have gone to meet 


the duke of Parma at a diſtance from the town; but 


finding, upon an accurate review of his troops, that 


they were greatly inferior in number to the enemy, 


On 


he raiſed the ſiege, after it had laſted for five months, 
and retired to Pont de VArche, with a reſolution to 


wait there for the return of his nobility. The duke of 


Parma in the mean time advanced in battle array and 
entered Rouen in a kind of triumph. From Rouen he 
led his army by the advice of Mayenne, and the 
other leaders of the league, againſt Caudebec, which 


it was thought neceſſary to reduce, before the deli- 
verance of Rouen could be deemed complete. 
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la taking a review of the fortifications, and 
marking the ground for batteries, which he did, 
as on other occaſions, with his own hand, he re- 
ceived a wound by a muſket- ball, which entered 
his arm a little below the elbow, and pierced 
downward till it lodged in his wriſt. Without any 
change 1 in his voice or countenance, he continued 
to give his orders as before, nor could his ſon and 
the other by-ſtanders perſuade him to retire till he 
had inſtructed them fully in his deſigns. In order 
to diſcover the courſe of the ball, his ſurgeon found 
it neceſſary to make three different inciſions; and 


| the pain occaſioned by theſe and the wound brought 


on a fever, which confined him to his bed for ſe- 
veral days. This accident had almoſt proved fatal 
to his army and to the league. The ſiege of Cau- 
debec was conducted! agreeably to his direction, 
and was ſoon brought to a concluſion; but in un- 
dertaking this ſiege, the duke had committed the 
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only conſiderable blunder which we meet with in 


the hiſtory of his life. Caudebec lies in the penin- 
ſula of Caux, which is formed by the Seine on the 


weſt, and the ſea and the river d Eu, or Breſle, on 


the north and eaſt. As the king, by poſſeſſing the 
towns of Eu, Arques, and Dieppe, commanded 
the entrance into Caux from the eaſt, it was impoſ- 


it, but either by croſſing the Seine, or return- 
ing ſouthward the ſame road by which they had 
entered the peninſula. In this way they might 
have eſcaped, if they had attempted it in time; 
and perhaps they would haye done ſo, had it not 


ſible for the army of the league to get out of 


The Spanish 


army block. 


ed up in 


Caux. 
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x been judged neceſſary for the general's recovery, 
that the ſhould remain for ſeveral days at Caudebec. 


The king quickly perceived the advantage which 
was preſented. to him, and exerted himſelf with 
ardor to improve it. Having immediately after he 
had raiſed the fiege of Rouen, diſpatched meſſen. 


gers to ſummon his nobility to return to his camp, 
they had obeyed his ſummons with their wonted 
alacrity; and in the ſpace of a few days, his army 
was augmented to ſeventeen thouſand foot, and 
between ſeven and eight thouſand horſe. With this 
army he left Pont de IArche on the 3oth of April, 
and arrived on the ſame day within fight of the 


enemy, who had encamped at Vvetot, which lie 


at the diſtance of three or four miles from Caudebec. 


Henry's firſt care was to fortify his camp in 


ſuch a manner, that it might not be in the power 


of che enemy to compel him to engage; and his 


next, to make himſelf maſter of all the defils 


through which they might attempt to force their 
- paſſage. Many hot rencounters happened, in which 


both parties gave confpicuous proofs of proweſ 


and intrepidity. The royalifts were frequently re 
pulſed from their ſtations, and much blood wa 


ſpilt. But at haſt they accomplithed, their deſign, 


and hemmed in the enemy ſo cloſely, that it was 


no longer practicable for them to approach to the 


outlet from the peninſula. In this ſituation they 


remained a fortnight. Their Rock of - proviſions 


Vas almoſt ſpent, and Henry began to indulge the 


flattering hope, that in a few days r n 


lay down their arms. 
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„ Nechiug but the bold inventive genius of the 
duke of Parma could have ſaved them from this 
difgrace: he had erred when he had entered the 
peninſula, while ſo vigilant an enemy as Henry 
was ſo near. Neither the importunity of the chiefs 
of the league, nor his ignorance of the country, 
nor the hopes of finiſhing his enterpriſe before the 
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Their paſ- 
ſage of the 


Seine at 


Caudebeg, 


king could arrive, are entirely ſufficient to juſtify | 


his conduct. But he now fully atoned for his im- 


pradence in expoſing his troops to ſo great a riſk, 


by the extraordinary capacity and vigor which he | 


exerted in their deliverance. 

As foon as he had recovered from the diſtreſs oc- 
eaſioned by his wound, and taken a view of the poſi- 
tion and ſtrength of the enemy, he perceived that it 
would be in vain to attempt to force their lines; and 
conſequently that, there was no other way by which 
he could fave his army from captivity or ruin, but 
by tranſporting it over the river. To this expe- 
dient he reſolved to have recourſe , and he commu- 
nicated his deſign to the duke de Mayenne, and ſome 
others of his moſt experienced officers, who all pro- 
nounced it to be impracticable. They knew how diffi- 


cult it was to paſs even the moſt inconſiderable river 


in fight of an enemy, and they could not conceive it 
poſſible for an army fo much encumbered with artil- 
lery.and baggage, to paſs ſo broad a river as the Seine 
at Caudebec, when not only a powerful enemy, fo 
vigilant as the king, but the Dutch ſhips of war 
likewiſe, were prepared to obſtruct their paſſage. 
The duke was fully ſenſible of all the difficul. 
ties with which his enterpriſe muſt be attended, 
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not ſuffer him to relinquiſh it, he perſiſted in his 
reſolution of attempting to carry it into execution. 
Having firſt cleared the river of the Dutch 
ſhips, by planting batteries along the banks, he 
ordered the Sieur de Villars to hold all the boats 


and barks at Rouen in readineſs and to prepare a 


number of rafts of ſtrong beams fit for tranſport. 


ing the artillery. After this, taking advantage of 


a thick miſt, on the 16th of May, he ſent out 
his cavalry by day-break, as if he intended an at. 
tack, and while the enemy were thus amuſed , he 
drew off his infantry from Y vetot to Caudebec. The 
cavalry followed; and.as ſoon as they had retired, 


the king advanced with all his forces, having no 


ſuſpicion of the duke's deſign, and wondering that 


he ſhould have choſen to move his camp to a ſity- 


ation in which it was more confined and ſtraitened 
than before. Henry ſtill thought of nothing but 
blocking up the paſſages, and fortifying his camp 
ſo as not to be obliged to accept of battle. 
While the king was thus occupied, the duke em- 
ployed a great number of pioneers in raiſing two 


forts, one on each ſide of the river, directly oppoſite 


to each other, which he planted with cannon, and 
lined with muſketeers. To prevent the king from 
taking the alarm, he maintained all the ſame ap 
pearances as formerly, of a deſign to enlarge his 
ayes and frequent ſkirmiſhes were fought. 

At laſt every thing neceſſary being prepared, 


the rafts and the boats (of which there was : 


great number at Rouen employed in the river: 
= trade 
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trade) fell down with the ebbing tide, in the even- 
ing of the 2oth of May; and on the ſame night; 
the greateſt part of the troops, artillery , and: bag- 
gage was tranſported. The king perceiving early 


next morning a change in the appearance of the 
enemy 8 camp, ſent the baron de Biron to recon- 
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noitre it. The baron returned immediately at full 
gallop, calling out, that the Spaniards were paſ- 
ing the river. Henry ſet out without delay, at the 
head of his cavalry. When he came in fight; he 
had the mortification to obſerve, that only two 
or three thouſand of the Spaniards remained on 


this fide, and that they were ſo {kilfully defended 
by the fort, that he could not approach them with 
out ſacrificing the lives of many of his troops. He 
then planted his artillery on a hill which commands 


ed the paſſage, and the Dutch ſhips came up the 
river from Quillebeuf; but before the cannon were 
teady to fire, and before the Dutch were near 
enough to do execution, the rear of the Spaniards; 
conducted with much prudence by prince Rannu- 
cio, the duke of Parma's ſon, had landed N 10 
the other fide, and ſet the boats on fire. 


Neither the king nor any of the French dobilicy T 


had ever ſuſpected that ſuch a retreat was poſſible; 
and this circumſtance; joined to the nature of the 


ground near Caudebec , which concealed the duke 


of Parma's operations, contributed not a little to 

the fortunate iſſue of his enterpriſe. Henry had for 

ſeveral days entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of 

gaining a deciſive victory, which would probably 

have given him immediate poſſeſſion of his kingdom; 
Vol. II. N 
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BOOK and his mortification naw was in proportion to the to tl 
XXII. confidence of his former expectations: it was the the 
2592. more ſenſible and galling, as his infantry was ſo prin 
much exhauſted by the hardſhips of a tedious win. and ( 
ter's campaign, that it was impoſſible for him at pre. from 
| ſent either to purſue the enemy, or to reſume the Ml retur 
| ſiege of Rouen. The duke de Mayenne entered ing t 
| this city with a part of the forces, and the duke he re 
| of Parma directed his march towards the Nether. a diſc 
| lands, where he arrived in a few weeks without Anto 
| receiving any moleſtation by the way *. Philiz 
| : Aiſtory of While Philip thus kept alive the flames of war ceive. 
| . Antonio jn France, he had the good fortune to preſerve Ml tary; 
8 his Spaniſh dominions in a ſtate of undiſturbed hatrec 
tranquillity; and as a kingdom in this ſituation he be! 
furniſhes few materials for hiſtory , hardly any MW and: v 
tranſaction paſſed in Spain during ſeveral years pre. MW ſome 
eeding the preſent period that deſerves to be re. legian 
corded; but in the courſe of this year an affair WM men 2 
| beppened which, while it marks the character, and the ot 
ſhows the ſecret life of Philip, was attended with have 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. cuted 
Having been engaged in a love intrigue with ſecutio 
Anna Mendoza, princeſs of Eboli“, he had com- Philip 
mitted the conduct of it to his ſecretary Antonio Eſcove 
Perez, who having frequent opportunities of con- ¶ move: 
0 with that princeſs, had become no leſs en- der. 1 
amoured of her than the king, and it was gene- exculp 
__ believed that ſhe had made him a full return ſeveral 
Aeli, lib. xiii.  Bentivoglio , part ii. lib. vi. and I be wor 
Thyanus lib. chi. * him, a 
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to the paſſion which her beauty had inſpired. At 
the time when Antonio's correſpondence with the 
princeſs was much talked of, Eſcovedo , the friend 
and confident of Don John of Auſtria, has arrived 
from the Netherlands, to ſolicit the king for the 
return of the Italian and Spaniſh forces; and find- 
ing the ſectetary averſe from Don John's deſigns ; 
he reſolved to take vengeance on him , by making 
a diſcovery to the king of what was reported of 
Antonio's familiarity with the princeſs of Eboli. 
Philip readily believed this intelligence, and con- 
ceived an implacable reſentment againſt the ſecres 


tary; but he was animated at the ſame time with 
hatred no leſs implacable towards Eſcovedo; who 


he believed, had fomented Don John's ambition, 
and would ſooner or later engage that prince in 
ſome deſperate enterpriſe inconſiſtent with his al- 
legiance. Philip reſolved to employ one of theſe 
men as the inſtrument of his vengeance againſt 
the other, and gave a private order to Perez to 
have Eſcovedo aſſaſſinated. This order was exe 
cuted without delay, and ſoon afterwatds a pro- 
ſecution was begun againſt the murderer, with 


Philip's permiſſion, by the widow and children of 


Eſcovedo. Philip intended by this meaſure to re- 
move all ſuſpicions of being acceſſary to the mur- 


der. But dreading that Perez might, for his own 


exculpation, make a full diſcovery, he wrote him 
ſeveral letters with his own hand, requiring that 


he would conceal the order which had been given 


him, and aſſuring him, that a ſtop ſhould ſoon be 
put to the proſecution, Ie was ſtopped accordingly; 
2 N 
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and although Perez was forbid to come to court 
himſelf, he was allowed for ſome years to tranſact 
the ſeveral branches of public buſtneſs which had 
been intruſted to him, by his deputies or clerks, 
But no time could Auge the king's reſentment: 
after ſix years he commanded him to be tried ſor 


malverſation in the diſcharge of his office, and 


having ordered a fine of thirty thoufand ducats to 
be impoſed on him, he threw him into priſon, and 
loaded him with chains. Perez was offered his li- 
berty, on condition that he ſhould give up all the 
king's letters relative to the murder of Eſcovedo. 


He delivered ſome of them , and was releaſed ; but 


Philip was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the letters, 
than a-new proceſs on account of the murder was 
commenced.. Perez was again thrown into priſon, 


and put to the torture; and he now perc ived, that 
nothing leſs than his death was intended. With 
the aſſiſtance of his wife and friends he eſcaped, and 


fled to Arragon, his native country, where he ex- 
pected to avail himſelf of the rights and privileges 
of the Arragonians. Philip no ſooner heard of his 
eſcape , than he diſpatched certain officers after 
him, who overtook him in the town of Calataiude; 
and having forced him from a monaſtery, where he 


had taken refuge, conducted him to Saragoſſa. When 


he arrived in that city, he appealed to the Juſtiza, 
to whom, according to a fundamental law of the 
.conſtitution , an appeal was competent from every 
other judge whether civil or eccleſiaſtical. 

By the Juſtiza, Perez was lodged in the ſtate- 


priſon, called the en, „to remain there 
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till his cauſe ſhould be tried. But although no 
perſon could legally enter this priſon, without the 
ſpecial permiſſion of the Juſtiza, the marquis of 
Almenar, the king' attorney for Arragon , broke 
into it with a body of armed men, and carried off 
Periz to the priſon of the inquifftion The people, 
who bad ever been accuſtomed to hold the perſon 


and authority of the Juſtiza in the higheſt venera- 


tion, were inflamed with rage at this indignity, and 
having riſen tumultuouſly , they reſcued Perez 
from the inquiſitors, ſurrounded the marquis of 
Almenar, and after reviling him as a traitor to the 
liberty of his country , illtreated him in ſuch a 
manner that he died ſoon aſterwards of his wounds: 

Perez was again lodged in the priſon of ſtate, 
and remained there for ſeveral months, during 

which time the governor, or viceroy, ordered thir« 
teen of the principal lawyers of Saragoſſa, to ex- 
amine whether the cauſe belonged more properly 
to the Juſtiza, or to the court of inquiſition. After 
long deliberation they declared, that it would be 
a violation of the liberties of Arragon, if Perez 
were tried by any other judge than the Juſtiza; 
but afterwards, being either corrupted or intimi- 
dated, they reverſed this ſentence, under the pre- 
tence of the priſoner's having held a fecret correſ- 
pondence with the. king of France, a heretic, and 
pronounced that it belonged to the inquiſtion to 
take cognizance of his cauſe. : 


"The Juſtiza paid no regard to this opinion of 
the lawyers, but perſiſted in defending the privi- 
leges of his aid 1 8 in N to deliver up 
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the priſoner. The viceroy. had recourſe to force; 
and having drawn together a great number of the 
familiars of the inquiſition, he broke open the 
ſtate priſon, loaded Perez with chains, and was 
carrying him off in a ſort of triumph, when the 
people roſe a ſecond time, and ſet him at liberty. 
He immediately left the town, and made his eſcape 


into France, where he gave uſeful information to 


the king with regard to the deſigns and meaſures 
of the court of Spain. 

Philip in the mean time reſolved not to ed 
the opportunity which this ſedition of the Arrago- 


nians afforded him, to ſhow how little he regarded 


thoſe rights and privileges of which they had ſhown 


themſelves ſo tenacious. Having formed an army 
of the troops which were quartered in different 


parts of Caſtile, he gave the command of it to 
Alphonſo Vargas, with inſtructions to march to 
Saragoſſa with the utmoſt. expedition; and to pre- 
vent the Arragonians from preparing for reſiſtance, 


he gave out that this army was intended to aſſiſt 


the catholics in France. The Arragonians, however, 
having received certain intelligence of his deſign, 
began to prepare for. their defence. Lanuſa, the 
Juſtiza, having convened the principal inhabitants, 


and read to them a fundamental law of their conſti- 


tution, by which it is declared, that chey have a 


right to oppoſe by force the entrance of foreign 


troops into Arragon, even though the king himſelf 


ſhould lead. them, it was decreed with unanimous 
conſent , that conformably to this law they ſhould 
take up arms on the preſent occaſion, to preyent 


the entrance of the Caſtilians under Vargas. 
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Intimation of this decree was ſent to the other 
cities of the province, and the inhabitants of Sa- 
ragoſſa repaired in great numbers to the ſtandard of 


liberty that was erected. But they bad no leader 
of ſufficient capacity to conduct them, and there 


was no time for the people in other places to come 
to their aſſiſtance. Vargas having arrived much 
ſooner than they expected, they were overwhelmed 
with terror, and threw down their arms. 

Vargas entered the city without oppoſition, and 
caſt ſuch of their leaders- as had not made their 
eſcape into priſon. Among theſe were the duke 
de Villa Hermoſa, the count of Aranda, and the 
Juſtiza. The two firſt he ſent priſoners to Madrid, 
but he put the Juſtiza publicly to death without 
either trial or ſentence, and then confiſcated his 
effects, and levelled his houſes with the ground; 
ordering proclamation to be made in the city, that 
ſuch 'would be the puniſhment of all thoſe who, 
like Lanuſa, ſhould adventure to Werte the 
authority of the king. : 

The people heard this inſulting ec 
with unſpeakable grief and indignation; but they 
were obliged to lament in ſecret the ruin of thoſe 
invaluable rights which they were unable to defend. 


The palace of the inquiſition was fortified, that it 


might ſerve the purpoſe of a citadel; and a ſtrong 
body of Caſtilian troops were quartered there and 
in the town, where they remained till the minds 
of the citizens were thoroughly ſubdued. Philip 
thought it unneceſſary to aboliſh formally their 


conſtitution of government, as he had given them 
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it, if they ſhould ever truſt to it as a barrier + Aon 
the encroachments of the regal power. 

While this tranſaction paſſed in Spain, the duke 
r ee had returned from France to the Nether. 
lands, and from thence the bad ſtate. of his health 


had made it neceſſary for him to go once more to 


drink the waters at Spa. lu the time of his French 
expedition, many of the troops which he had leſt 
behind him had mutinied; and on his return from 


8 Spa, he had the mortification to find that prince 
Maurice had ſubdued: the two important towns of 


Steenwick and Coverden, although the former of 
theſe. places had been fortified in the ſtrongeſt man- 


ver, and was defended by a brave and determined 


garriſon of one thouſand fix hundred men. : 

The duke's chagrin at theſe events, e IP 
to quicken the progreſs of his diſeaſe , which bay- 
ing baffled the power of medicine, had now reduc- 


ed him ſo low, that finding himſelf unable to fulfil 


the duties of his office, he had applied to the king 
ſor liberty to retire. 

But Philip believing that no other: ſos: was 
fo able to bring his ſchemes in France to the deſired 
iſſue, reſuſed to grant bis requeſt; and when he 
Ggnified his refuſal, ſent him inſtructions to return 
as ſoon, as poſſible to the aſſiſtance of: the League. 
The duke would not deſert a ſtation Which he had 
filled with fo much honor, and reſolved to ſtrug- 


gle with his diſtemper to the laſt. Having by new | 


levies ſupplied ſome of the vacancies in his army, 
he Went, on the agth of October, to Arras, and 
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there applied with his wonted aſſiduity to haſten the 
neceſſary preparations for his expedition. 
ſtrength” of his mind counterbalanced for ſeveral 


weeks the weakneſs of his body. From the vigor 
thoſe about him conceived. 


which he diſplayed), 
hopes that his death was ſtill at a conſiderable dif. 
tance. But on the 3d of December, immediately 
after ſigning ſome diſpatches which had been pre- 
pared for his ſubſcription, he expired in the forty- 
ſeventh year of his age, and the fourteenth of his 
government of the Netherlands. 

In this manner died Alexander Farneſe, duke of 
Parma, who claims our admiration, no leſs for his 
political wifdom and ſagacity, than on account of 


The 
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and character. 


thoſe more ſplendid military talents which have 


procured him ſuch diſtinguiſhed renown. It was 
by his prudence, moderation, and addreſs, more 
than by the force of arms, that he re- united ſo 
great a part of the Netherlands to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy; and if Philip had paid the fame regard to 
his opinion on all occaſions, which he did on ſome, 
it is probable that the United Provinces would have 
been compelled to return to their allegiance. Eng- 


land might in that caſe have been ſubdued, and 


France might have been ſwallowed up by theexor- 
bitant power of Spain. Though it was happy for 


Europe that Philip, blinded by flattery and ambi- 


tion, refuſed to liſten to the counſels that were offer- 
ed him, yet we muſt admire that ſuperior ſagacity 
and penetration by which they were ſuggeſted. 


The duke of Parma in his youth gave no indi- 


cations of thoſe extraordinary qualities with which 
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nature hail endowed him, and men were even dif. 


h poſed to think unfavorably of his underſtanding, 


but in the war with the Turks, in which he ſerved 
unter John of Auſtria, the flame of his genius broke 
forth, and burat alter wards through the whole of 
His perſon was 
graceful, his eyes lively and penetrating, his man- 


ners courteous, his addreſs inſinuating, and his 


1 generous and humane. 


His vices, ſays a reſpectable Dutch writer 


were thoſe of the age in which he lived, or of the 


court in which he had been educated; but what 
theſe vices were, neither this, nor any other hiſto- 
Tian has informed us. He appears not to have pol. 
ſeſſed that winning ſimplicity of manners, that per. 
fe ingenuity and candor, by which his great 
rival for military fame, the French monarch, was 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed ; yet the proteſtant, as 
well as popiſh hiſtorians acknowledge, that as he 
was dutiful and faithful to his prince, ſo he main- 
tained the moſt inviolable fidelity in all his enga- 
gements with the people of the ae pe n who 
ſubmitted to his arms. 
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Ar TER the death of the duke of Parma, Phi: 3 OO R 
lip committed the government of the Netherlands xxIII. 
to count Peter Erneſt of Mansfeldt, whom he 1883. 
ordered to ſend an army, without delay, under _ 
the command of his ſon count Charles, to the aſs ,,,.cuer. 
ſtance of the League. In obedience to this order, 

Charles immediately began his march with fix 
thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, which was 

the greateſt number of troops that could be ſpared 

from the defence of the Netherlands. Theſe troops, 

when joined by thoſe of the duke de Mayenne, 
compoſed an army of fifteen thouſand foot and 

three thouſand horſe, of which the duke was 


Jiaveſted with the chief command. 


He began his operations with the ſiege of Noyon, Siege ov 
in which he exerted himſelf with extraordinary Noos. 
vigor, and compelled the garriſon to ſurrender, 
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before the king could arrive to their relief. From 
Noyon, the troops were led into Lower Picardy, 
where ſome inconſiderable places were reduced. But 


Joon after this ſucceſs, count Mansfeldt with the 


Spaniſh army returned to the Netherlands; and the 
operations of war were interrupted by certain polit. 
cal negociatious, from which Philip expected to 
derive greater advantage than from the progreſs of 
his arms. 

Having , during ſeveral years, waſted the blood 
and treaſure of his ſubjects, in fomenting | the war 
in France, in expectation of ſome favorable op- 
portunity of ſeizing upon the crown, his patience 
had been for ſome time paſt öde, and he had 
reſolved to make trial, whether it was practicable 


to realize thoſe alluring hopes by which he had ſo 
long been actuated. 


With this view his miniſters 


had repeatedly requeſted the duke of Mayenne to 


ſummon an aſſembly of the States of the League, 
that it might be known what catholic Prince they 
- inclined to chuſe for their ſovereign. 
ſtill cheriſhed the hopes of attaining the ſovereignty 


Mayenne 


himſelf, in ſome future more favorable criſis ; and 
he abhorred the thoughts of having the French 
nation ſubjected to the dominion of Spain. luflu- 


' enced by theſe motives, he had on different pre- 


tences declined for ſeveral months. complying with 
Philip's requeſt ; but finding that he would not be 
diverted from his purpoſe, the duke had yielded to 


his importunity, and as lieutenant - general of the 
kingdom, had iſſued a ſummons for the States to 
meet at Paris on the 26th of January, one thouſand 
five hundred and ninety-three. Philip ſent the duke 
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to this aſſembly ; apd he fondly imagined, that 'by 


their influence , al that of the cardinal of Piacenza, 


the pope's legate, a majority of the deputies might 


| be perſuaded to abrogate the Salic law, and to e 


his daughter Iſabella on the throne. 
But it ſoon appeared how much his miniſters in 
France had deceived him, and been themſelves 


deceived. Neither the money which he had ſecretly 


beſtowed to increaſe the number of his partiſans, 


nor the armies which he had employed at ſo great 
an expenſe in their behalf, had produced in any 
conſiderable degree the effects which he expected. 
Some of the greateſt bigots in the party, and ſome 


of the loweſt of the people, had given credit to 
his profeſſions of zeal for religion; even the eyes 
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| of Feria, and Mendoza, an eminent Spaniſh lawyer, 
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Diſcovery of 
Philip's 
views. 


of theſe men were now opened, and they perceived 


bow little they had been indebted to the friendſhip 
of a prince, who now diſcovered, that his princi- 


pal deſign in aſſiſting them 8 10 their enemies, 


bad been to take advantage of their diſtreſs, and 
to reduce them to the unhappy condition of a 
province of Spain. For it was in this hight they con- 


ſidered his propoſal; and were no leſs alarmed at 


his demand of their crown for Iſabella, than if he 
had demanded it for himſelf. In theſe ſentiments 
the deputies were ſecretly confirmed by Mayenne. 
But as both he and they were conſcious that they 
were utterly unable to contend with Henry, if 
Philip ſhould forſake them, they ſtudied to conceal 
their averſion to his propoſal. They neither agreed 
to t, nor rejected 1 it; but oxpreſſed their ſolicitude 


{ 
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with regard to the perſon: whom the catholic king 
ſhould make choice of for his daughter's huſband ; 
and inſiſted, that in the event of her election, ſhe 


'- ſhould not be married to any foreign prince. 


urtmoſt of his power. 


The Spaniſh miniſters informed them, that their 
maſter had indeed deſigned to give her in marriage 
to Erneſt archduke of Auſtria; but ſince it was not 
agreeable to the States, he was willing to beſtow 
her upon the duke of Guiſe. The duke de Mayen. 
ne did not expect this conceſſion, and was greatly 
diſconcerted when the Spaniſh miniſters produced 
inſtructions, empowering them to make it. He 
was ſtung with the preference which was given to 
his nephew before his ſon ; and he now ſecretly 
reſolved to obſtruct the election of Iſabella, to the 
Finding it neceſſary how. 
ever to diſguiſe his ſentiments, he affected to be 


highly pleaſed with the propoſal; but alledged that 


a regard to the honor of his catholic majeſty , as 
well as to the ſafety of the duke of Guiſe, requi- 
red that the election of Iſabella ſhould be deferred 
till an army was aſſembled , ſufficient to overpow- 
er her enemies, and to fix her upon the throne. 
At preſent there was no army in France able to 
contend with the king of Navarre, and a conſider: 
able time muſt elapſe before ſo great a force as was 


neceſſary could be raiſed. The Spaniſh miniſters 


were ſenſible of the ſtrength of this objection, they 
likewiſe knew that , without the aſſiſtance of 


Mayenne, they could not perſuade the States toj 


proceed to the election, and therefore, without 
_ oppoſite, * agreed to a delay. In this 
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manner did the duke de Mayenne; influenced 8 
by ambition, and partly by concern for the freedom 
and independence of the kin gdom diſappoint for the 

preſent Philip's plan to enſlave it; and other events 
edge happened, which . have rendered 


it impoſſible, even for Mayenne himſelf, had he 


been ſo inclined, to carry it into execution. 
The king of France, who knew the purpoſe for 
which the States had been convened, though he 


was in a great meaſure ignorant of Mayenne's 


views, dreaded violently his concurring with the 
Spaniards; and felt great anxiety with reſpect to 
the conſequences which might follow. For Philip, 
he believed, would regard an election made by the 
States of the League, though only a ſmall part of 
the kingdom, as a ſufficient foundation for his 
daughter's claim, and would employ all his power 
to ſupport it, whatever prejudice might thence 
ariſe to his affairs in the Netherlands. On the firſt 


declaring it to be illegal. And he gave permiſſion, 
atthe ſame time, to the catholic lords of his party, 
to enter into a conference with thoſe of the League; 


intending to prevent the States from proceeding to 


extremities, by affording them the proſpect of ** 
ſpeedy converſion to the popiſh faith. 


This expedient was in ſome meaſure FOO | 


with the deſired effect. The nobility of the League, 
diſquieted with the apprehenſions of being re- 
duced under the dominion of Spain, and con- 


ſcious, that, if Philip ſhould abandon them, they 


muſt ſoon yield to the king's victorious arms, were 
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| thrown into extreme perplexity; and many of them 


ſhowed that nothing was wanting but Henry's con. 
verſion , to determine them to acknowledge his 


authority. This condition, however, was till as 


neceſſary as ever. From the long continuance of 
the war, their religious prejudices were become 
unconquerable. With theſe their ſenſe, of honor 
and conſiſtency conſpired, and their regard to an 
oath which they had ſworn, never to acknowledge 
a heretical prince for their ſovereign. They were 


confirmed in their reſolution, by the pope's legate, 
and by the archbiſhop of Lyons, and other parti. 
fans of Spain; and were ſtill as much determined 


as ever to adhere to their engagements, without 
regard to'any inconveniences or dangers, to which 


they might thereby be expoſed. 


While the delay of the king's 3 proved 
an inſurmountable objection againſt him with the 
members of the League, it gave the moſt ſenſible 
uneaſineſs to ſuch of the catholics as had eſpouſed 
his cauſe. They had been induced to remain with 


him, after the death of the late king, by his pro- 
miſe of embracing their religion. 


They had often 
urged him to fulfil this promiſe. Amidſt the bor- 
ry of arms, he had found it eaſy to employ excu- 
ſes, with which they had hitherto been ſatisfied. 


But their patience was now exhauſted. They en- 


tertained ſuſpicions that he had dealt infincerely with 
them. Though brave and warlike, they were ſick 
of the hardſhips and fatigues of war; and they 
began to hold conferences together, on the ſubject 
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the cardinal of Bourbon. Henry perceived that the 


critical period was now come when he muſt reſolve. 


either to change his religion, or to forego the crown, 


and expoſe himſelf and his proteſtant ſubjects to 


the fury and vengeance of all the catholics in France, 
ſupported by his inveterate enemy the king of Spain. 


Even ſome of the proteſtant leaders were fo candid 


as to acknowledge, that without embracing the 


catholic faith, he would never be able to preſerve _ 


poſſeſſion of the throne; and they exhorted him to 
embrace it, if his conſcience would permit, as 
the only means by which they, as well as his other 
ſubjects, could be ſaved from ruin. ; 

Never was an ingenuous prince placed in a more 
diſtreſsful ſituation. And never was a virtuous 
mind aſſailed by temptations more alluring. For he 
was not impelled only by ambition, or the deſire 
of ſecuring a great and mighty monarchy to himſelf, 
and his poſterity. The deſire of delivering his peo- 
ple from calamities , which were become intolerable, 
co. operated with his ambition, and both together 
put his integrity to the ſevereſt trial. 

Without any longer delay, he invited the catholic 
divines throughout his kingdom, to come and inſtruct 
him in the principles of their religion; and having 
heard them diſcourſe concerning ſeveral of the points 
in diſpute between the proteſtants and them, he declar- 
ed himfelf entirely ſatisfied with their arguments, and 
ſoon afterwards went to maſs in the church of St. De- 


nis, where he read aloud his confeſſion of the catholie 


faith, and promiſed to maintain and defend it, againſt 
whatever attempts might b be made for its ſubverſion. 
Vol. III. | | O 
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'Book AHenry's conduct on this occaſion was very dif. 
XXIII. ferently interpreted by his cotemporaries, accord. 
2653. ing as they ſtood well or ill affected to his perſon, 
or to the religion which he had embraced. It was 
alledged by ſome, that he had given a convancing 
proof of his erence with regard to all religion, 
and that his converſion could be conſidered in no 
other light, but as hypocriſy and grimace. But other 

more juſtly obſerved, that if Henry had been ca. 
pable-of ſo great infincerity as his enemies aſcribed 

to him, he would have liſtened to his intereſt at; 
much earlier period, and not have ſo long expoſed 
himſelf to the danger of being for ever excluded 

from the throne. That no other ſatisfactory ac. 

count could be given of his delay, but the ſcruples 

with which his regard to truth and his ſenſe of ho. 

nor had inſpired him. That it was not furpriſing, 

that a prince who had paſſed his life amidſt the tu. 
mults of war, ſhould have been but very imperfecth 
acquainted with the niceties of theological diſputes; 

or that his opinions in matter of ſuch difficult deciſion, 
ſhould have been gradually bent to a compliance 

- with ſo great an intereſt as he had at ſtake. And con- 
ſidering how candid and ſincere he had ever ſhown 
himſelf in all his conduct, it might juſtly be ſup 

poſed that he had ſtill preſerved his integrity, and 

that his religious ſentiments had in reality under 
gone that change which he now expreſſed with ſo 
much ſeeming ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity. 
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a war, they exulted at the proſpect of peace, 
though ſtill at ſome diſtance, and being now freed 
from the faſcination of their religious prejudices, 
they could perceive and admire thoſe illuſtrious 
virtues in the character of their ſovereign, by which 
he was ſo highly qualified to make them happy. 

The Spaniſh miniſters, on the other band, the 
cardinal legate, and the duke de Mayenne, were 


greatly alarmed at this event, and ſtill more when 


they obſerved the reception which the news of it 
met with among the people. They repreſented 
it as a political device, intended to prevent the 
election of a catholic prince. They perſuaded a 


great number of their adherents to ſwear that they 


would not acknowledge Henry for king, unleſs his 
converſion were ratified by the pope: and at the 
ſame time they employed all their influence at the 
court of Rome, to diſſuade the pope from grant- 
ing him an abſolution. 5 
Philip was not diſcouraged from the proſecution 
of his ſcheme, either by the oppoſition which it 
had received from the States of the League, or 
by the converſion of the king. He became ſenſi - 
ble, however, of his error in pitching on the duke of 
Guiſe (a young nobleman indeed of great merit and 
moderation, but poſſeſſed of little power or influ- 


Philip fil} 
adheres to 


his plan, 


ence} for his daughter's partner in the throne. This 


error he corrected, and ordered his miniſters to ac- 

quaint the duke de Mayenne, that he was now de- 

termined to give the preference to his ſon. In 

conſequence of this declaration, a negociation 

which. Mayenne had begun for reconciling himſelf 
p O02 
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to the king, was broken off. That powerful leader 
and the Spaniards were henceforth on more amica. 
ble terms; and there was no longer any reaſon to 
doubt, that in future he would exert himſelf with 
vigor! in promoting their deſigns *. 

But there was much leſs probability at the pre. 
ſent” than any former period, that theſe deſigns 
would ever be accompliſhed. Philip had no gene. 


ral after the duke of Parma's death, qualified to 


enter the liſts with the king of France. His treaſu. 
ry was exhauſted, and even his.credit was reduced 
ſo low, that the Genoefe, and other Italian merchants, 
from whom he bad already borrowed ſeveral mil. 
lions of money, refuſed to lend him any more. His 
commanders in the Netherlands had not been able 


to make the neceſſary levies. His troops there were 


| fewer in number than they had ever been ſince the 


commencement of the war; and yet ſo great arrears 
were due to them, that the officers found it im- 
practicable to maintain their authority. The greateſt 


part of the Spaniſh ſoldiers in the Low Coun: 


tries had, upon their return from France, forſaken 
their ſtandards; and having elected officers, and a 
commander in chief from among themſelves, they 


had begun to exerciſe the moſt oppreſſive rapacity 


ypon the inhabitants of the ſouthern provinces. 
The example of the Spaniards was quickly fol. 
loved by the Italians and Walloons. The people 
in the open country were plundered in the moſt un- 
merciful manner. - Thoſe dreadful ſcenes of deva. 


tation were renewed, which had been acted after 
D' Avila, lib. xiv. 


Thuanus, lib. cyi. cvii. 
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the death of nb and the Flemings had 


never ſuffered ſo much from the enemy, as they 


now ſuffered from troops engaged to protect and 
defend them. 

Prince Maurice in the mean time exerted all ki 
wonted activity to improve the advantage which 
theſe diforders afforded him, for extending the ter- 
ritories of the States. There was no town which the 
confederates were more deſirous of acquiring than 
Gertrudenberg; which, as it lies nearer them than 
Breda, ſubjected them to perpetual anxiety for the 
preſervation of that important city; beſides giving 
annoyance to their inland trade, and furnifhing the 
Spaniards with an eaſy entrance into Holland. 

During the winter, Maurice had made diligent 
preparation for the ſiege of this place; and early in 
the ſpring, he was ready to take the field with fuch 
an army as he judged ſufficient to enſure ſucceſs. 
In order to prevent the enemy from ſuſpecting his 
deſign, he directed his march firſt towards Sluys 
and Dunkirk ; afterwards to Bois-le- Duc and 
Grave; and when by theſe feints he had induced 
count Mansfeldt to divide his forces, he turned 
ſuddenly to Gertrudenberg. 

Mansfeldt, anxious to avoid the . to 
which the loſs of a place of ſo great conſequence 
would expoſe him, drew together all the forces 
which could be ſpared from the garriſons of the 
other towns, with an intention to attempt to raiſe 
the ſiege. Prince Maurice expected this, and con- 
ducted his operations with the utmoſt celerity. 
Not only his pioneers , amounting to —_ thouſand, 
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but a great number of his troops were employed 


day and night in fortifying his camp, both on the 
ſide towards the town, to prevent the eruptions of 


the garriſon, and on the fide towards the country. 
And not ſatisfied with this, he broke down the dike 


ol the river, and laid a great part of the adjacent 


_ country under water. After which, having ap. 
proached the town as uſual by trenches, he opened 


batteries againſt it at different places; and kept up 
a continual fire upon it from his fleet, on the ſide 


towards the river 


- The garriſon conlifiiag of Bargimliane and Wal. 
lobos, made a brave and vigorous reſiſtance, and 
thereby gave count Mansfeldt time to advance to 
their relief. The count's army amounted to more 
than double the number of the beſiegers ; and he at. 
tacked their intrenchments in different places, where 


the inundation permitted his approach. But Maurice 


had conſtructed his works with fo much art, and 
firedgthened them in ſuch a manner with forts and 
redoubts, at proper diſtances, that all count Mans- 
feldt's attempts proved ineffectual. His quarters were 
at the ſame time greatly ſtrengthened by the gar: 
riſon of Breda, which ſallied out upon him, and 
made conſiderable ſlaughter among his troops. He 
found it neceſſary to tetire, and Gertrudenberg ſoon 
afterwards capitulated, In the garriſon there were 
feveral of thoſe ſoldiers,” who ſome years before had 
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the puniſhment due to their treachery, but al the n OO k 
reſt, and the inhabitants of the place, received XXIII. 
the moſt advantageous and honorable terms. 
Count Mansfeldt had, in order to retrieve his 
honor, by making repriſals upon the enemy, led 
his army from Gertrudenberg, to inveſt an import- 
ant fort belonging to the confederates, called Creve- 
coeur. But this attempt likewiſe was fruſtrated 
by the celerity of Maurice, who arrived before the 
count's lines were finiſhed ; got between him and 
the fort, and though greatly inferior in number, 


obliged him quickly to raiſe the ſiege. 


During the reſt of the campaign, Mansfeld 
acted on the defenſive; and no other event hap- 
pened in the Netherlands this Ya that deſerves to 


be recorded *. 


Although Philip had, aber the death of the 
duke of Parma, committed the government to count 
Mansfeldt, he had from the firſt intended that the 
count ſhould reſign it into the hands of Erneſt 
archduke of Auſtria. This prince arrived in the 


beginning of the year one thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-four at Bruſſels, and was received there 
with every mark of joy and: ſatisfaction. 


He was 


a prince of a modeſt and gentle diſpoſition ; but 
he poſſeſſed: not the capacity and vigor requiſite 
in the preſent critical ſituation of affairs. Conſci- 
ous of his want of military talents, he fondly flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of prevailing on the 
revolted provinces to return to their allegiance by 
e and perſuaſion. And with this view, * 


* Bentivoglio and Grotivs , lib. il. 
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ſent an invitation to the States to appoint ambaſ. 
ſadors to treat with him concerning peace. But 
the States rejected bis invitation, and accompanied 
their refuſal with declaring, © That as from expe. 
rience they could not repoſe any confidence in the 
king of Spain, fo they would never enter into any 
treaty of reconcilement with him; but would main. 
tain their liberty to the laſt, and lay down their 
lives ſooner than ſubmit to that intolerable yoke 
from which they had been fo happily delivered.” 

If it is true, as the Dutch hiſtorians relate, that 
two mere were detected at that time, whom the 


- Spaniſh miniſters had employed to aflulGrce prince 


Maurice, it will not appear ſurpriſing that this de. 
claration of the States ſhould have contained exprel. 


ſions of reſentment; eſpecially as they were now ina 


much more flouriſhing condition than before, and 


Affairs of 
France. 


Wiſe and 
generous. 
conduct of 


the k.ng. 


had much lefs reaſon than at any former period to 
dread the power of Spain. For Philip, they knew was 


ſtill more intent on acquiring the crown of France, 


than on recovering his hereditary dominions; and 
was likely to waſte his ſtrength in that chimerical at- 
tempt, before he could he made ſenſible of his folly, 

The ſituation of affairs i io that kingdom became 
daily more unfavorable to his views; and the 
king's converſion ſoon produced the happy effects 
which were expected to ariſe from it. 

The citizens of Meaux were the firſt who ſent 


him a tender of their ſubmiſſion; not long after-, 
Wards, the Parifians opened their gates to receive 
him; and the example of the metropolis, which 
had ever been the chief ſtrength of the League, 
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was quickly 1510 68 by Rouen; Lyons, and al- BOOK 
moſt all the other great towns in the kingdom. xXx111. 


Henry's conduct was admirably calculated to pro- 


1594. 


mote that affectionate zeal of his ſubjects, of which 
he received at this time ſo many ſtriking proofs. For 
ſeveral years he had ſuffered from them the moſt 
cruel injuries and affronts ; but his generous ſpirit, 

ſuperior to reſentment, abhorred the thought of 
puniſhing thoſe who were willing to lay down their 


arms, 


and he received the ſubmiſſion of his moſt 


inveterate enemies, with a degree of goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion, which , while it won their hearts, 
r en n many others to imitate their example. 
He granted to all who ſubmitted to him, the 
moſt favorable terms, confirmed their privileges, 


as if they had done nothing to forfeit them; ad- 
hered with inviolable fidelity to his engagements ; 


J 


and publiſhed an edict of general indemnity , in 
order to ſet the minds of the people every where at 
ceaſe, and to convince them that it would be their 
nt Fand not his, if the public e were 


not ſpeedily reſtored. 


By theſe meaſures, which were equally prudent 
and magnanimous , the ſtrength of the League 
was reduced fo low, that Philip and the duke of © 
Mayenne might have eaſily perceived the vanity of 
their deſigns. - 
It can hardly be imagined, that either the one Philip's 
or the other could any longer ſeriouſly entertain mona for 


proſecuting 


the hopes of ſucceſs. But Mayenne was ſo deeply the war. 


engaged with the Spaniards, . that he knew not 


how to extricate himſelf with honor; - . eſpecially 
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as he had ſolemnly ſworn, with many others of 
his party, that he would never acknowledge Hen- 


ry for his ſovereign, till he ſhould receive abſoly. 


tion from the pope. And though Philip could not 
now be ſo chimerical, as to expect to procure the 
crown for Iſabella, yet he could not overcome that 
implacable batred ; with which he had. long becn 
animated againſt the French monarch, in whom 
(judging of Henry from himſelf) he expected to 
find an irreconcileable and mortal foe. Beſides, he 
was not ignorant of the juſtice of Heory's. claim to 
the kingdom of Navarre, which Ferdinand the 
catholic had wreſted from Henry's anceſtors by 
fraud and violence; and he could not doubt that 
this active victorious prince would, as ſoon as his 
affairs were ſettled in France, We attempt to 
recover his hereditary kingdom, or endeavour to 


procure a compenſation for it, by invading the 


Spaniſh . dominions in the Netherlands. _ 
Moved by theſe. conſiderations, Philip reſolved 

to continue his hoſtilities, and by joining his force 

with thoſe of the duke de Mayenne, to make him- 


ſelf maſter of as many towns as pate, on the eaſt 


Siege of La 
Capelle. 


ern frontier of France. 
This reſolution he eee to the arch 
duke Erneſt; who, agreeably to his inſtructions, 


ſent count Charles of Mansfeldt early in the ſpring 
to invade the province of Picardy, with an army 


En oF between eleven and twelve thouſand men. The 


.count laid liege to che town of La Capelle; and as 


he attacked it 8 he ſoon obliged the 


5th May, garriſon. to e, 
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The king had fet out 5 Paris as ſoon as he 5 OO 
Hen. received intelligence of the ſiege, but could not XXIII. 


arrive in time to prevent the ſurrender. Having ors of 


been joined on his march by the dukes de Nevers Laon. 

'e the and Bouillon, and finding himſelf at the head of 
e that Wl a confiderable army *, he reſolved to undertake 
been Wl ſome important enterpriſe, by which he might be 
vhom WW compenſated for the loſs of La Capelle. One of 
ed to ah moſt conſiderable towns in that part of the 
s, he Bf kingdom was Laon, a place of great extent, ſtrong- 
im to ly fortified, and well provided with every thing 
d the ¶ neceſſary to ſuſtain a ſiege. The garriſon, which was 
'S by numerous, was commanded: by Du Bourg, one of 
t that the braveſt officers of the League; and there was 
as his WW at that time in the town, beſides a great number of 
pt to other nobility, the count of Somerive, the duke de 
Dur to Mayenne's ſecond ſon. Theſe conſiderations, far 
8 the BY from diſcouraging the king from befieging Laon, 

were the motives which determined him to inveſt 
olved WM it, and he carried on his operations againft' it n 
forces ¶ his uſual activity and vigilance. 
2 him- The beſieged gave him all the annoyance 85 
e eaſt · W interruption in their power; and in ſome ſallies 

which they made, before he had time to cover his 
arch. troops, he loſt more than four hundred men. But 
tions, WM bis anxiety with regard to the iſſue of this enterpriſe, 
ſpring aroſe principally from the neighbourhood of the 
army Spaniſh army, which was joined at this time by the 
be duke de Mayenne, whom Philip, in order to prevent 
and a5 ¶ him from entering into an accommodation with the 
ed the ¶ king, had intruſted with the chief command. 


Twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
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Various motives concurred on this occaſion to 
xXxxIIl. determine Mayenne to exert himſelf with vigor. 

1594 There was much need of ſome ſplendid inſtance of 
Mayenne 2 ſucceſs to ſupport the drooping ſpirits of his party, 


tempts in . 
vain to raiſe Laon was the moſt conſiderable town which re. 


BOOK 


the ſiege. 


mained in his poſſeſſion ;-and beſides his ſon, and 
many of his faithful adherents," he had left his moſt 
valuable effects in it, as in a place where there was 
little danger of their falling into the hands of the 


enemy. He loſt no time in marching to its relief. 
His army conſiſted of nearly the ſame number as 


that of the king, but being inferior in cavalry, he 
found it neceſſary to approach the town on that 


ſide, on which there lay a wood or foreſt , where 
the enemy's horſe could not be eaſily employed 
Henry had penetrated into his deſign','and: taken 
poſſeſſion of the wood with a part of his troops, 
Mayenne at firſt obliged them to: retire ; but the 
royaliſts having immediately received a reinforce. 
ment ſrom the camp, returned to the charge, and 


ſtood their ground for ſome time with great bravery 


againſt the Spaniſh veterans. They would have 
been compelled, however, to give way a ſecond 
time, if the royal cavalry, which had advanced to 
their relief, under the baron *, now marſhal de 
Biron, had not, conformably to their vahant leader's 
example and bands, diſmounted/ from their 


horſes, and thrown-themſelves into the front of the 


battle. The king himſelf ſoon after came up with 


the e ar of his e and, if the ground 


F His father bad been Jatoly. killed wy the liege of Eperna 
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had permitted it, a general engagement would have 
enſued, but it allowed only of ſkirmiſhes, which 


continued with various ſucceſs till the evening; 


when Mayenne, dreading that the king might ſend 
his cavalry to attack his rear, drew off his forces 
to a little diſtance from the wood. 

Although the nature of the ground in this ren- 
counter prevented the king from availing himſelf 
ofthe ſuperiority of his cavalry, yet this ſuperiority 
proved afterwards of the greateſt nſe. 
being obliged to bring his proviſions through an 
open country, from places at the diſtance of ſeve- 
ral miles, the king ſent out his horſe in numerous 
bodies to intercept his convoys; and although 
the duke attempted to bring them under a ſtrong 
guard in the night, ſometimes from one place, and 
ſometimes from another, yet ſuch was the vigi- 
lance of the duke de Longueville, and the marſhal 


de Biron, to whom the king gave the charge of 


intercepting them, that almoſt none of them were 


ſuffered to eſcape. Theſe bold adventurous leaders 


were continually in motion. No guards which 
Mayenne could ſpare were able to withſtand their 
vigorous attacks, and his army was at laſt reduced 
to ſo great diſtreſs, as made it neceſſary for him 


to decamp. He was ſenfible how difficult he muſt . 


find it to retire in the face of a ſuperior enemy; 


Mayenne 


but if he remained any longer in his pxeſent fitua= |, 


tion, his troops, he perceived, muſt either PR 
for want , or lay down their. arms. 


The duke had hitherto been unfortunate in bis His maſterly 
enterpriſes, and his misfortunes had contributed to ent. 
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obſcure his fame; but on this occaſion, he gave 


a conſpicuous proof of conſummate military (kill, 5 
as well as the moſt unqueſtionable perſonal coy. ¶ .. 
rage and reſolution. His troops drawn up in the 8 
moſt maſterly manner, were every where ſo well 4 
prepared to receive the enemy, that the king, 5 
who attacked chem with his cavalry as ſoon as they x. L 
began their march, found it utterly impracticable bitar 


to penetrate their ranks, whilſt Mayenne hinſcl{ ad 


-warched on foot in the rear, fought on ſome occa and 


ſions as a common ſoldier, and by the gracefulneſs of wes” 


his perſon, added to the fortitude which he diſplayed WF + - 


commanded univerſal admiration. In this manner h c 
advanced ſlowly, till he reached a narrow defile, 0 5 
where he had planted ſome batteries of cannon; . 
from the dread. of which, the king ordered his Ps 
troops to halt, and ſuffered the duke to purſue his Ix 
march to La Fere without any farther moleſtation. rs : 


Laon ſurren-. Henry then reſumed his operations before the ene 


ders. 


town. The beſieged, though deprived of all hope; the tec 
of relief, perſiſted for ſome time in their defence; * 
but at laſt, finding their numbers greatly dimi. Rene 
niſtmed, chey offered to ſurrender on condition that — 
the garriſon and the count of Somerive ſhould be to Ph 
allowed to march out with the honors of war, 

and to this condition the king readily conſented, Ws - 
from his deſire of preventing bloodſhed, and d Tbatc 


Caving the fortifications of the town. The capitu i ritorie 


lation was ſigned on the 22d of July. The term 7 AY 
of it were religiouſly. fulfilled ; and Henry, far 
from diſcovering ill humor or reſeatment for tht D 


oppoſition which he had met with, embraced wit en 
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leaſure the preſent opportunity of teſtifvins bi he 

3 for che duke de e by ee * 3 
ticular marks of reſpect and kindneſs to his ſon. 106. 

So much goodneſs, united with ſo much heroiſm Submiſſion - 
and magnanimity, had charms in the eyes of Hen- of the duke 

s enemies that were irreſiſtible. The reduction 1 
of Laon, and his generous treatment of the inha- 
bitants and garriſon, were quickly followed by the - 
voluntary ſurrender of Chateau-Thierry , Amiens 
and Cambray. The duke of Lorrain , who from 
the beginning had given his affiſtance to the League, 
choſe now to be at peace with a prince, in whoſe 
favor fortune, and his own merits, had produced 
ſo remarkable a revolution. And the duke of Guiſe 
whom the Spaniards had tantalized with a glimpſe 
of royalty, but had afterwards. neglected, moved 
partly by this confideration, and partly by his ad- 
miration of the king, entered into a treaty of re- 
conciliation with him; and having delivered to him 
the towns of Rheims, Vitry, Rocroix, and ſeveral 
other places in Champaigne, he was rewarded by 
Henry with the government of Provence | 

During the courſe of theſe events, ſo adverſe Siege of 
to Philip's views in France, prince Maurice was Groningen 
engaged in the moſt important enterpriſe which he <4<cay 
had bitherto undertaken, the ſiege of Groningen. | 
That city, though almoſt ſurrounded with the ter- 
ritories of the States, had been preſerved till now 
in its allegiance to Philip, by Verdugo, a Spaniſh 


* Avila lib. xiv. Thuanus, lib. ci. Meteren, Ib. xii. 
Bentivoglio, ann. 1594. Sully's Memoirs, lib. v. 
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officer of great abilities, with whoſe affiſtance the 
catholic part of the inhabitants, had been able to 


keep the proteſtants under ſubjection. Jealous, 
however, of their liberty, they hadmever conſented 
to admit any Spaniſh garriſon within their walls, 
but three thouſand of the citizens, trained to the 
uſe of arms had been inliſted in the king's ſervice 
for the defence of the town, while nine hundred of 


his foreign troops were permitted to take up their 


quarters in the ſuburbs. 
Maurice had long meditated the reduction of 


Groningen, not only becauſe it would be of itſelf 
'an- acquiſition of great value to the confederacy, 
but becauſe it was the only place of conſequence 
in thoſe parts under the Spaniſh dominion, and 
furniſhed an eaſy entrance to the Spaniards into the 
northern provinces. 


Much pains had been taker 
and great exertions made by Verdugo for its ſecu. 


rity. Many bloody rencounters had paſſed between 


him and the forces of the States, in which, from 
the ſmallneſs of his numbers, and not from the want 
either. of bravery or conduct, he was generalh 
unſucceſsful; and Maurice, powerfully ſeconded 
in all his operations by his couſin, count William 
of Naſſau, bad at length reduced Verdugo to the 
neceſſity of quitting the province, and had made 


himſelf maſter of almoſt every paſs: by which the 


citizens could receive aſſiſtance or ſupplies. 
They bad not neglected to inform the archduke 
of the imminent danger to which they were expoſed 
At their requeſt, the emperor of Germany had 
tranſmitted to * a repreſentation, importing, 
tdumat 
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that although they: deſired nothing ſo! much as to 
maintain their allegiance, and had preſerved it long 


amidſt much greater hardſhips and difficulties than 
any of his other ſubjects had endured, yet if the 
army were not immediately: ſent to their aſſiſtance, 


they would ſoon find it neceſſary to open their 
gates to the enemy. Philip, far from diſregarding 
their application, made them the moſt gracious and 
flattering reply; and ſent orders to the archduke 


to poſtpone every other object in the Netherlands 
But the greateſt part 


to the relief of Groningen. 
of his forces were at this time engaged in the war 
in Picardy; and the remainder having mutinied 
againſt their officers, on account of their want 5 
pay , refuſed to obey the governor's commands. 
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Prince Maurice therefore applied to the ie | 


cution of the ſiege, with very little apprebenſion 
of meeting with any interruption from the Spank 
ards, although, agreeably to his uſual cautious max- 
ims, he fortified not only his quarters, but likewiſe 
the ſeveral paſſes which led to them from the ſouthern 
provinces. By beginning to open his trenches at a 


diſtance from the town, the ſiege was ſome what 


retarded, but he thereby prevented the loſs of men 


which FT otherwiſe have been ſuſtained. On 
the third of June his batteries were unmaſked, and 


ſoon afterwards all the out- works were laid in ruias. 


The beſieged, alarmed with the rapidity of his 

progreſs, called the ſoreign troops, which were 

quartered in the ſuburbs, to their aſſiſtance. The 

defence was conducted for ſeveral: weeks with the 

higheſt ſpirit and .intrepidicy , and much blood 
Vor. III. P 
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was ſpilt. But Maurice baving blown up a ravelin, 
which was one of the principal defences of the 
place, the courage of the inhabitants began to fail 
and there was nothing to be heard but complaints 
of the ingratitude of the king, in thus abandoning 

to their enterpriſing enemy a people: 10 diſtingu. ſhed 


for their attachment and fidelity. 


Their chief magiſtrate, Van Baten „ Who had 
Mn been ſecretly averſe to the Spaniſh govern. 
ment, improved with great dexterity the oppor. 
tunity which their preſent temper afforded him. 
He ſtudied to confirm them in their ſertiments of 
the king's ingratitude; he repreſented: to them the 
folly of flattering: themſelves with the:hopes of re 
lief from a prince, Who was more intent upon con. 
quering the dominions of others, than providing 
for the ſecurity of his vwn. He painted in ſtrong 
colors the miferies which they muſt ſuffer , i 
either the ſiege were to be prolonged), or the town 
to be taken by aſſault; and by expatiating on the 
advantages which would ' accrue to them from ac 


 ceding'to the union of Utrecht; he endeavoured to 


make them ſenſible; that if freedom from a foreign 
yoke was an object to be deſired, it was infiniteh 
more for their intereſt to ſubmit to the generous 


enemy, Who now beſieged them, ee to be 


delivered from the ſiege. 


Theſe exhortations made the devired: elta 
even upon the minds ofthoſe ho were moſt attached 


to the eatholic refigion That attachment had bee 


long their only tie to the Spaniſh s government; and it 
was overcome at this time by! their 1 ol 
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account of Philip's negligence in providing for their 


200K 


defence, joined to their defire of participating of XXIII. 


that civil liberty, which had proved the ſource of fo 


much profperity and happineſs to the confederated 
provinces. | 


A Deputation of the principalinhabitants was ſent 
to treat of a ſurrender ; ; and the prince, without 
heſitation , granted them the moſt advantageoys 
terms. The city of Groningen was declared to he 
henceforth a member of the union of Utrecht. All 
the exemptions and ancient privileges of the inhabit- 
ants were confirmed; the civil government of t 
place was allowed to remain on the ſame footing 
as beſore, and liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed, 
with this reli Gion, that no other religion but the 
reformed ſhould be publicly exerciſed. The citize 
on the other hand, engaged to acknowledge t To 
ſupreme authority of the States; to ſubmit, to the 
general laws of the union; to contribute their ſhare 
of the public expeuſes; aud to admit ſuch a garri- 
ſon into the town as the States ſhould judge ne- 
ceſſary ſor its ſecurity. The foreign ſoldiers were 
permitted to depart with their arms and baggage. 
The capitulation was ſigned on the 23d of July; and 


on the fame day prince Maurice entered the town. 


He remained in it for ſome time till certain articles 
of the capitulation were executed, after which, 
having: committed the government to his Ae 


cunt Walken of Naſſau, he fet out for the Hague 
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28 ok Wbile Philip's power ſuffered ſo great a diminy. 
XXIII. tion in the northern provinces , his affairs in Bra. 


1393. bant were daily more and more involved in diſorder 
Spanish and with the utmoſt 
ten iat. difficulty, raiſed money to ſatisfy the Walloon and 
. | Spaniſh mutineers; but no ſooner had theſe men 
returned to their duty, than the Italians. to whom 
the ſame arrears were due, refolved to employ the 
"fame means to effectuate their payment. Many of 
the officers concurred with the private men in 
forming this reſolution, and they put it inſtantly 
"Into execution , by ſeizing on the town of Sichen, 
where a part of their number had been ſtationed 
| "They \ were joined by ſoldiers from all the garriſons 
in the neighbourhood, who continued flocking to 
them, till they amounted | to two ns horſe 
and ä 
Not ſatisfied with laying the county round the 
"town under contribution, they ſpread themſelves 
over the province, made excurſions to the ver 
gates of Bruſſels, where the governor” reſided, and 
ae e the people with as much cruelty as if they 
lad been engaged in open war. The governor 
having tried the power of perſuaſion without effect, 
reſolved to employ force to reduce them; and for 
this pe he ſent the Spaniſh troops which he 
"had lately pacified, under Lewis de Velaſco , t 
beſiege Sichen. In the beginning of this ſedition 
prince Maurice had made the mutineers an offer 0 
ſhelter and protection in the territories of che St 
tes, and they readily agreed to accept this offe 
in caſe they ſhould ſind ic * J but informet 
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him, that they would defend themſelves in Sichen 


as long as they were able, againſt the Spaniards. 


They accordingly did ſo, and made ſeveral deſpe- 
rate ſallies, in which many on both ſides were lain. 
Finding, however, that the place was too weak to be 
long defended againſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior 


in number, they retired under the fortifications of 


Breda and 'San Gertrudenberg , where proviſions 
were ſold to them by the ſubjects of the States. 
The intention of Maurice in this ſingular treatment 
of an enemy, was only to prolong the term of their 
diſobedience. He made no attempt to perſuade 
them to enter into the ſervice of the confederacy , 
but gave permiſſion to the archduke to ſend an 
ambaſſador to treat with them; and when, after a 


tedious negociation, they had agreed to take up their 


quarters in Tirlemont, and to remain there till 
their demands were ſatisfied , without renewing 
their hoſtilities , Maurice readily allowed them to 
depart. They required a Spaniſh nobleman to be 
given asa hoſtage for the fulfilment of the governor's 
promiſes ; and ſo great was the diſorder of the 


B O O K 


XXIII. 
1594. 


His motive. 


king's finances at this period, that theſe troops were 


ſuffered td remain inactive at Tirlemont for near a 


year before their arrears were paid *. 


Before the expiration of this term , the governor 


was ſeized with a hectic fever, of which he died 
on the 2oth of February, in the forty -ſecond year 
of his age. He named the count of Fuentes for his 
rates, and his choice was ſoon after ratified by 


Death of 
Erneſt, and 


Fuentes 
name d 
governor. 


* Grotins , lib. iij. Meteren, lib. xvii. p. 581. Bentivo- 885 
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BOOK the king, This nobleman having been ſent into they 
XXIII. the Netherlands a little before the death of the duke arch 
1594 of Parma, had, agreeably to Philip's inſtructions, thei 
during the government of count Mansfeldt and the enec 
archduke, poſſeſſed a principal ſhare in the admini. they 

tration. By his advice, or more properly by his thoſ, 
authority , count Mansfeldt had publiſhed a barba. then 

: rous edit, commanding all priſoners to be put to retut 

| death ; and ordering the king s troops who, in their little 
excurſions into the territories of the States, had been were 
ſatisfied for ſeveral years paſt with levying contri of O 
butions, henceforth to lay waſte the country with agree 

fire and ſword. redu 

The States, in return, publiſbed a wakifatto , in {W vince 

which they expreſſed their abhorrence of this bar. les of 

barity ; but at the ſame time declared, that if the been 
governor did not recal his edi& alt a certain to th 

time, they would retaliate the cruelty which it pre- emple 
ſcribed, upon the troops and ſubjects of the king d Arſ 

This meaſure had been urged by Fuentes, on che Mans 
pretence of ſHortening the duration of the war, al. <mpe! 

though the experience of his kinſman , the duke of Fue 

Alva, might have convinced him that, conſidering i eiſe of 

the Arength to which the conſederacy had attained, which 

it would ſerve only to increaſe the calamities of the again 

war, and to render it perpetual. Count Mansſeld: were 

came ſoon to be ſenſible that theſe muſt be the con- inveſt 
ſequences,and either revoked his edict, or gave orders mutin 

5 to prevent it from being carried into execution. put it 
Diſcontens Fuentes, however, ſtill continued to exerciſe au 3s to « 
ebene unlimited influence in the government. The Fle- Ph 
. " miſh nobility complained bitterly, as in the time of abllitic 


| | cardinal Granvelle, of the Se to which 
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they were reduced, and before the death of the Book 
archduke they had given ſome ſtriking proofs of XXIII. 


their diſcontent. This diſcontent was greatly height- 
ened when the count was appointed governor : 
they ſaw. then how little ſincerity there had been in 


1594. 


choſe ſoothing promiſes which the king had made 
them ſome years beſore, when they conſented to the 


return of the foreign troops. 


They perceived how 


little truſt and confidence he repoſed in them, and 


were ſenſible at laſt of the truth of what the prince 


of Orange had fo often told chem, that, by their 


agreement with the duke of Po, they would 


reduce their country to the miſerable ſtate of a pro-_ 


vince of Spain. The duke d' Arſchot and count Char- 
jes of Mansſeldt, who had reaſon to expect to have 
been preferred before Fuentes, would not ſubmit 
to the indignity put upon them, but reſigned their 
employments, and leſt the Netherlands - . The duke 
dArſchot. died afterwards in Venice, and count 
Mansfeldt in Hungary, where. he commanded * 
emperor's army againſt the Turks. 


Fuentes in the mean time entered upon the exer Vigoraus 


ciſe of bis office, and notwithſtanding the prejudices 
which the Flemings ſeem juſtly to have entertained 
agaiaſt him, he ſoon diſcovered that his abilities 
were-not unequal to the charge with which he was 
inveſted. He applied with great ſucceſs to quell the 
mutinous ſpirit of the army , and in a few months 
put it upon a much more reſpectable footing, both 
as to diſcipline and numbers. 


conduct of 
Fuentes, 


Philip had greater occaſion now than ever r for DEE 


abilities and vigor in the perſon to whom he cbm. berweey 
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mitted the government of the Netherlands. The 
League i in France was about to expire, notwithſtand. 
ing his exertions to prevent it; and the French mon- 
arch, being firmly ſeated on kis throne, declared 
war againſt him, prohibiting all commerce with his 
ſubjects, and granting liberty to the French to in- 
vade and plunder, and take poſſeſſion of whatever 
dominions belonged to the crown of Spain. 
This meafure was condemned by many, as being 
highly inexpedient at the preſent juncture , on ac- 
count of the exhanſted ſtate to which his kingdom 
was reduced by the long continuance of the civil 
wars, and no perſon was more ſenſible of the ſtrength 
of this objection than the king himſelf; but he belic. 
ved that, in the preſent temper of the catholic king, 
peace could not be obtained from him upon honor. 
He was perſuaded that war with the 
Spaniards muſt of neceſſity continue ſome time lon- 


Ser; and he thought, that as nothing would con 


tribute more to extinguiſh the flames of civil diſcord 
than a foreign war, it would be eaſier to intereſt 


his catholic ſubjects in the proſecution of it, if it 


were regarded as a war between the crowns, to 


which political motives had given birth, than if i 
were ſuffered to remain on its preſent footing , and 


"conſidered as carried on by Philip for the ſake of 


religion. It is not indeed improbable, that perſonal 
animoſity added force to theſe incitements. Philip 
had ever treated Henry in the moſt contemptucus 
"manner; and, under the maſk of religion, had en 
deavoured firſt to exclude him, and afterwards to 
expel him from the throne. Henry deteſted that 
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artifice and duplicity in Philip's character, of which, 
in his late attempt to procure the abolition of the 


Salic law , he had given ſuch inconteſtable evi- 


dence; Ne the terms in which his declaration of war 


was expreſſed, demonſtrate, that reſentment had, 
on the preſent occafion , a conſiderable influence on 
his conduct. 

Philip's anſwer to this declaration was perfectly 
conformable to his character. All his interferences 
in the affairs of France had proceeded. he ſaid, from 
his concern for the proſperity of the people, and 
the ſecurity of the catholic faith; and he declared, 
that his intention now was not to enter into war 
with the crown or nation of France, but only to 


perſevere in protecting the true ii of that 


kingdom from the Sea of the prince of Nn 
and his adherents *. 

Both kings had been employed. belong their 
declaration of war, in preparing for the recommence- 
ment of hoſtilities ;* and Henry, beſides his do- 
meſtic preparations, had entered into a treaty of 
alliance offenſive and defenfive with the United 
Provinces. In fulfilment of an article of this treaty , 
the States ſent a body of horſe and foot, under 
Philip count of Naſſau, to invade the province of 
Luxemburgh. Their enterpriſes were for ſome time 
attended with ſucceſs ; but Fuentes, having diſ- 
patched the brave Verdugo with ſuperior forces to 
oppoſe them, they were obliged, after ſeveral ren- 


counters, to quit the province; and were ſoon af. 


ter recalled, and ſtationed near the frontier of Bra- 
bant , when it was expected they would be of 
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twenty thouſand crowns for the town, and a ſtil 


his brother would imitate his example, rather than 
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equal ſervice to the French monarch ,- by detaining 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands. 

The army of the States, however, even after i 
was joined by theſe troops, was not able to ſurniſh 
full employment to thoſe which the governor had 
prepared. He left an army under Mondragone to 
check the progreſs of prince Maurice, and ſet out 
bimſelf for Picardy with the reſt of his ſorces. His 
firſt enterpriſe was the ſtege of Catelet, of which 
he made himſelf maſter in a few weeks, thovgh it 
was ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended by 
the garriſon. 

During this ſiege, Fuentes had reaſon to flatter 
himſelf with the hopes of acquiring poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle and town of Ham without bloodſhed. The 
caſtle was held by an officer called d'Orvilliers, and 
the town by bis half- brother, whole name was 
Gomeron. Theſe two men had been violent partiſans 
of the league, and the latter reſolved to deliver the 
town to the Spaniards rather than to thc king of 
France; but be demanded from Fuentes a reward of 


higher reward, if he ſhould prevail upon his brother 
(which he engaged to do} to deliver up the caſtle. The MW preſen 
count readily agreed to theſe terms, and paid him perhap 
the twenty thouſand crowns upon his admitting a hands 

thouſand Spaniſh troops into the town; but re. and eg 


quired Gomeron himſelf and his two younger bro. betray: 
thers to remain with him as hoſtages, till the caſtle Fron 
likewiſe ſhould be put into his poſſeſſion. To this they hz 
Gomeron conſented, from a fond perſuaſion that W This te 
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expoſe him and his other brothers to the reſentment 
of the Spaniards, eſpecially as their mother was in 
the caſtle, whoſe entreaties he expected d'Orvilliers 


would be abc to reſiſt. But d'Orvilliers choſe _ 


rather to abandon his brothers to their fate, than 
betray his charge to the enemies of his country ; 
and he admitted the duke de Bouillon into the caſtle, 
with a numerous body of the king's troops, who 
attacked the Spaniards in the town, and either put 
them to the ſword or took them priſoners. The 
mother of Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety 
for ber children's preſervation ; came to Fuentes, 
and repreſented, that d' Orvilliers repented of what 


he had done, and was willing to deliver the caſtle 


to him, if he would come himſelf with his army to 


receive it. The count, believing her repreſentation 


to be true, the more readily as ſhe herſelf ſeemed 


entirely convinced of the truth of it, advanced with 


his forces towards Ham; but finding that the mother 
had been deceived, and that, in order to avoid 
her importunity , d'Orvilliers had left the place, 
and reſigned his government to another, he was 
inflamed with rage, and put Gomeron to death in 
preſence of the army. This unhappy man did not 
perhaps deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment from the 
hands of Fuentes; but it was due to the treachery 


and egregious folly into which bis avarice had 


betrayed him ** 
From Ham the count conducted his troops, after 
they had reſted ſome days, to lay ſiege to Dourlens. 


This town being near the ſrontier of the Nether- 


"* Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. ti. 


Siege of 
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BOOK lands, was ſtrongly fortified and garriſoned by a con. 
XXIII. ſiderable number of {elect troops. Still, however, it was 
1595- neceſſary, in order to prevent it from falling into the 
enemy's hands, that the garriſon ſhould be augment. 
ed; and no ſooner had the marſhals Bouillon and 
Villars, whom theking had ſent to watch the motions 
of the Spaniſh army, heard that Dourlens was in. 
veſted, thanthey aſſembled all the troops in the neigh. 
bourhood, amounting to a thouſand foot and fifteen 
hundred horſe, and advanced towards the town, in 
hopes of being able to force their way through the 
enemy's intrenchments; but Fuentes, having received 
intelligence of their deſign , left a part of his forces 
to guard his trenches, and marched out with the reſt, 
in order of battle, to an advantageous ſituation at a 
little diſtance from the town. When the duke of 
Bouillon obſerved Fuentes ſo well prepared for his 
defence, he counſelled marſhal Villars to retire; 
but that intrepid general, whoſe courage was ever 
'too ardent and impetuous, refuſed to comply, and 
ſtill continued to advance, till his troops were 
almoſt ſurrounded by the Spaniards. A deſperate 
and bloody battle enſued ; but as there was no pro- 
portion in reſpect of numbers between the con- 
tending parties, the French were almoſt entirely 
cut to pieces, Villars himſelf was ſlain, and the 
cavalry, after great loſs, were obliged to retire. 
During the combat, the garriſon ſallied out upon 
the troops which had been left to defend the camp 
and trenches; but through the wiſe precaution 
which had been taken, the Spaniards proved vic 
torious; and Fuentes reſumed with freſh ſpirit and 
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Among the 
beſieged there were more than three hundred gen- 
tlemen, who inſpired the garriſon with the ſame 
generous ſpirit by which they themſelves were 
actuated, and defended the town ſeveral days w_ 
extraordinary courage and reſolution. 

But their ſkill and conduct were not equal to a 
bravery which they diſplayed. In an aſſault on the 
thirty-firſt of July, they were overpowered by the 
aſſailants, and almoſt the whole garriſon, amounting 
to more than a thouſand men, with their governor 
the count of Dinan, were put to the ſword. 

Fuentes emboldened by his ſucceſs, reſolved next 
to lay ſiege to Cambray; the reduction of which 
was the principal object of his preſent expedition. 


This important city had been wreſted from the 


Spaniards, as is above related, by the duke of 
Anjou; and Anjou had bequeathed i it to his mother 
Catherine of Medicis, by whom a French gentleman 
of the name of Balagny bad been appointed gover- 
nor both of the town and citadel. Balagny taking 
advantage of the troubles in France, had for ſeveral 
years acknowledged no ſuperior; and as: he had 
ſtudied to maintain ſome degree of neutrality be- 
tween the contending parties, he had been ſuffered 
to act as ſovereign both of the city and its territory. 


But apprehending, after the diſcomfiture of the 


League, that it was neceſſary for him to make a 


choice, either of the king of France or Spain, for 


his protector, he agreed to acknowledge his de- 
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poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, with the title of prince 


of Cambray, and to theſe terms Henry the more 


readily conſented, as he dreaded, that if he rejected 
them, they would be granted by the king of 
Spain. 

Balagny, being thus confirmed in his . 
ſpared no expenſe or pains in ſtrengthening the 


| fortifications of the place. The garriſon amounted 


to three thouſand foot and ſix hundred horſe, the 
greateſt part of which were French troops, of the 
moſt unqueſtionable bravery. The town was 


ſtrong, and it was well furniſhed with military 


ſores: and proviſions. 
— Determined by theſe conſiderations, - fome of the 


principal officers in the Spaniſh army endeavoured 


to perſuade the count de Fuentes to relinquiſh his 


deſign, by repreſenting, that before he could ac- 
compliſh it, either the winter ſeaſon would over- 
take him, or the French monarch, being diſen- 
gaged from his enemies in other quarters, would 
arrive with a ſuperior army, and attack him after 


bis troops were diminiſhed in number, and ex. 


hauſted with the operations of the ſiege; but Fu- 
entes, ambitious to diſtiygniſh; his adminiſtration 


by ſo important an acquiſition, and elated by the 
fucceſs with which his enterpriſes had been hitherto 


attended, reſuſed to liſten to thefe remonſtrances 
and, having received a great augmentation of for- 
.ces from the neighbouring provinces, he began his 
operations without delay. They were carried on 
with: a degree of ſkill and vigor which would 
have reflected honor, on the greateſt . of 
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the age; and notwithſtanding the moſt intrepid de- 
fence, conducted with OE prudence by wo ” 00x | 
lebrated de Vic, whom Henry had fent with a rein- 1885. : 
forcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, 
he opened his batteries in a few weeks ſo near the 
town, that ſome of its principal defences were 
deſtroyed, and a great part of the wall was laid in 
ruins. Still, however, his ſucceſs. was doubtſul. He 
encountered the moſt diſcouraging difficulties ip 
furniſhing his troops with proviſions; and nothing | 
but the moſt unconquerable refolation , added to 
the dread of tarniſhing the glory which he had 
already acquired, could bave prevented him from 
hp his attempt. 
ut he was faved from that. mortification m 
the inhabitants of the town, who having cen, by => ” 
accuſtomed to the mild migration of their arch- e 
biſhops , had borne with extreme impatience the 
baughty imperious behaviour of Balagny; and had 
been almoſt reduced to deſpair, by the extortion 
rapine, and infolence of bis wiſe, by whom he Caf. 
fered himſelf to be entirely governed. Iba citizens 
had ſecretly feot a deputation of their number to 
the French monarch, entreating him to delixer 
them from the yoke of their oppreſſor, and offering 
on that condition to ſubmit to his authority, and 
to receive à garriſon of his troops. But through 
the influence of the famous Gabrielle d'Etrees,, 
whom Balagny had gained over to his intereſt, 
Henry not only refuſed to comply with their requeſt, 
but confirmed Balagny in his uſurped authority. 
The inhabitants, inflamed now with reſentment 
againſt the king, as well as _— Balagny, reſolved | 
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to embrace the firſt opportunity of putting them. 
ſelves under the dominion of their former maſter the 
king of Spain; and they were confirmed in their 
reſolution, by the numerous eccleſiaſtics in the town, 


who hoped by this meaſure to effectuate the re- 
_ eſtabliſhment of the archbiſhop, whom Balagny had 


expelled. Having formed their plan, they delayed 
the execution of it, till Balagny and de Vic were 


wholly occupied in taking meaſures againſt an af. 
fault, which they believed to be intended by the 


Spaniards. At that time they ran to arms, and made 


themſelves maſters of one of the gates of the city. 


De Vic, Balagny, and bis wife, ſpared no pains to 
divert them from their purpoſe, but all their en. 


' deavours proved ineffectual. Two of the principal 
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citizens were immediately ſent to Fuentes, with an 


offer to ſurrender the town on the following condi. 


tions, to which he readily agreed: That the ſoldiers 
ſhould be reſtrained from plunder : that all paſt offen- 


ces ſhould be forgiven: that the citizens ſhould en- 
joy their wonted privileges, and the archbiſhop be 


teſtored to his ancient juriſdiction and authority. 


The garriſon immediately retired into the citadel, 


where they expected to have been able to defend 
themſelves for à conſiderable time. But baving 
found, upon ſearching the magazines, that there 


was hardly proviſions enough to ſupport them for 


three days, they agreed on the firſt ſummons to 
capitulate. The wife of Balagny had reduced them 
to this neceſſity, by ſelling, at an exorbitant price, 


without her huſband's eee the n 
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During the ſiege, this woman had diſcovered a BOOK 


degree of ſpirit, capacity, and courage above her ſex; 
but being unable to bear the conſciouſneſs of that 
egregious folly into which her avarice had betrayed 
her, and which was now attended with confequences 
ſo fatal to her ambition, ſhe'was overwhelmed with 
anguiſh and deſpair; and refuſing to take either 
medicine or food, ſhe died miferably, before, the 
citadel was delivered to the Spaniards. 

The capitulation was. ſigned on the ſeventh of 
October, and the garrifon marched out with all the 
honors of war upon the ninth; immediately after 
which, Fuentes having ſtationed five hundred Spa- 
niards in the citadel,” and two thouſand Germans 
in the town, ſet out for the Netherlands with the 
reſt of his forces, and put them into Winter- 
quarters in Flanders, Artois, and Hainault. 


XXIII. 
1595. 


The reader will not fuppoſs that the active fpirie AFaits in 


of the French monarch could be unemployed 
during the courſe of theſe diſaſtrous events. . He 
was deeply affected by the loſs of the important 
towns which had been conquered by Fuentes, and 


| would have marched in perſon to their relief, had 


he not believed that his preſence was ſtill Were 
neceſſary in another part of his dominions. For 
Philip having reſolved to proſecute the war with | 
vigor in different quarters at the ſame time, bad or- 
dered Velaſco, the conſtable of Caſtile and governor 
of Milan, to lead an army of ten thouſand men 
into Burgundy; aud theſe troops, were upon their 
arrival in Franche Comte, joined by the duke de 


25 Avila, Thb. xv. | Bemtivoglio, part iii, lib. ii. © 
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Mayenne with a thouſand foot and four hundred 
horſe. This army was greatly ſuperior to any which 


marſhal Biron, who commanded in theſe parts, 


could aſſemble to oppoſe it; and Henry dreaded 
that the province of Burgundy would be ſpeedily 
over-run. Having therefore ſent orders. to his 


troops in different parts to follow him, he ſet out 


himſelf at the head of one thouſand eight hundred 


| horſe and foot, with an intention to haraſs the 


enemy , till the reſt of his army ſhould arrive. 
The Spaniards had paſſed the Saone, and advanced 

as far as Fontaine-Francoiſe, when Heory attacked 

them on their march, with a degree of impetuoſity 


and ardor that filled Velaſco with aſtoniſhment. 


The king was bravely ſupported on this occaſion 
by the marquis de Mirebeau, the count de Gra 
mont, and ſeveral others ot his nobility ; but 
above all, by the intrepid Biron, who fought long 
after he was covered with the blood that flowed 
from a wound which he had received in the be. 
ginning of the engagement. The king by his ex 
hortations, and ſtill more by his example, inflamed 
his troops to a degree of madneſs. At the head of 
his ſquadrons, he plunged ſword in hand into 


the midſt of the enemy, broke through | their ranks, 


and threw their van. into confuſion. 
Had Velaſco ordered his whole army to ad 


Vance, it is impoſſible but Henry, mutt have been 
forrountded and-overpowered, But his courage on 


this occaſion ſupplied the want both of caution 
and of numbers. Velaſco, intimidated by the un. 
exampled boldneſs which he had ſeen e 
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ve orders for a retreat, and left the king in 
poſſeſſion of the field of battle. Early next morn- 
ing he repaſſed the Saone, notwithſtanding the 
earneſt remonſtrances of the duke de Mayenne, 
who had procured certain intelligence of the 
ſtrength of the enemy. Mayenne then entreated 
Velaſco to leave him a part of the forces to raiſe the 
fiege of Dijon, which had been inveſted by a 
party of the royaliſts, and to enable him to defend 
ſuch other towns on this ſide of the river as were 


ſtill in his poſſeſſion. But this likewiſe the Spaniſh 


general refuſed, and continued to retire till he 


reached the town of Gray; where he fortified 


his camp in the ſtrongeſt manner, with a reſolution ' 


to act only on the defenfive, in caſe een 
army ſhould advance. 

Velaſco, who was utterly unpractiſed in the 
military art, appears to have been ſtrongly actuated 
with a dread of the ſuperior ſkill and bravery of 
the king. But the duke de Mayenne likewiſe 
perceived, in his conduct towards him, on this oc- 
caſion, manifeſt ſymptoms of diffidence and diſtruſt. 
This the duke could nog: help attributing to 
Velaſco's inſtructions from the court of Spain; 
and he could not doubt, that through the ill offices 
of the Spaniſh miniſters in France, Philip had 
conceived ſome freſh jealouſy of his deſigns. |, He 
was therefore thrown into great perplexity, while 
he believed that he ſhould ere long be abandoned 
by the Spaniards, as he had already been by moſt 


Recontile, 
ment of 
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with the 
king. 


of his adherents in France; and could hardly ſup- 


poſe that now, when his power was reduced ſo low, 
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he would be able to obtain advantageous conditions 


from the king. After long deliberation, he form. 
ed the reſolution of going to Madrid, to juſtify his 
conduct to Philip, againſt the miſrepreſentations 
of his miniſters. But he was ſaved from that fatal 
ſtep by the invincible goodneſs of the French mo. 


narch, who, baving been informed of his diſtreſs, 


ſent Ligrierac, a friend and confident of the duke, 
to aſſure him of his eſteem, and to inform him, 


that he was ſtill ready to receive him into favor, 


and to grant him the moſt honorable terms. 
Henry did not require an immediate ſubmiſſion 
from him, becauſe the duke had often declared, 


that he would never acknowledge his authority 


till the pope ſhould grant him abſolution; but he 
deſired that he ſhould retire to Chalons, one of his 
own. towns, and wait there for that event, in full 
confidence that no advantage ſhould be taken in 


the mean time, either of himſelf or his adherents. 


Mayenne, who knew with how much ſafety 


he might rely on Henry's promiſe, and was deeply 


netrated with a ſenſe of the generous offer which 
had'been made to *. accepted of it without he. 
Htation, and left the Spaniſh camp. 

Soon after this agreement, Henry advanced to 
the banks of the Saone, with'acrefolution to traut 
Port his forces, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand foot 
and two ra e horſe, into Franche Comte, 


where Velaſco lay intrenched. In ſpite of the 


troops which had been planted to diſpute his pal 
ſage, he forded the river about three miles below 
the town of Gray , and then led his army towards 
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the enemy; but finding. their intrenchments too 
ſtrongly fortified to be attacked with any proba- 


bility of ſucceſs, he turned aſide, and began to 


lay waſte the country, or to levy. contributions 


from the inhabitants. Velaſco kept ſtill within his 


camp. At length the Swifs Cantons, as friends 
and protectors of the people of Franche Comte, 
interpoſed their influence. At their deſire, the 
king readily deſiſted from his depredations; and 
having led back his troops into his own dominions, 
he reſolved to march as ſoon as poſſible to the 
frontiers of the Netherlands. 

He was in daily expectation, at this time, of 
receiving the pope's abſolution, which had been 
much longer delayed than he expected, through 


Rome; but Clement now perceiving, that Henry 
was firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne ; and dread- 
ing, that by a longer delay he might exhauſt his 
patience, and provoke him to throw off his allegi- 
ance to the Holy See, in imitation of Henry VIII., 
he reſolved to run the riſk of giving offence to 
Philip, and on che 16th of September pronounced 


the ſentence of abſolution. This event gave inex- 


preſſible joy to all the true catholics of France; 
and the treaty of agreement, which had been 
begun with the duke de Mayenne, was ſoon after 
brought to the deſired concluſion. Such other 
members of the League as had not already ſub- 
mitted, imitated the example of their leader. In- 
ternal . was every where eſtabliſhed, and 
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Hoary had leiſure to apply his what Attention s 


the Spaniſh war 
The cranſaRions in the Netherlands this year 


were lels important and intereſting than of any 
former campaign ſince the commencement of the 
war, which was principally owing to the gover. 


nor's prudent choice of the vigilant, experienced 


- 


Mondragone, as commander in chief of the forces 
during his abſence. About the middle of July, 
prince Maurice befieged the town of Groll; but 
Mondragone, baving augmented his army, by mak. 
ing draughts ſrom the garriſons of the neighbouring 
towns, advanced towards him with ſo much celerity, 
that, not having had time to complete his intrench- 
ments, Maurice was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
The two armies lay long in ſight of each other; 
and as they were nearly equal in ſtrength, and 
both generals exerted an equal degree of vigilance 
and circumſpection, they effectually prevented one 
another from undertaking any important enterpriſe, 

There were frequent ſkirmiſhes with various 
facceſs; but the only one which deſerves to be 
mentioned was a rencounter near the river Lippe, 
where Maurice ordered count Philip de Naſſau, 
with five hundred horſe, to lie in ambuſh in a 
wood, to intercept a party of the enemy which had 
been ſent out for proviſions. Of this Mondragone 
had received intelligence, and with great ſecrecy 
ſtationed a body of horſe ſtill more numerous in 


another wood, at a little diſtance from the firſt. 


' Avila, lib. xiv. Thuanus, anno 1595. Perefixe 
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- When the Spaniſh W arrived at the ambuſ- 


cade, they were attacked on every ſide, and re- 


pulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter; but being ſpee- 
dily reinforced by their friends in the neighbouring 


woods, they returned to the charge. The Dutch 
troops, aſtoniſhed to find themſelves caught in 
their own ſnare, were at laſt overpowered by num- 
bers; three hundred of them, with their com- 
mander, were killed, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by flight. 

This was the laſt memorable event of the cam- 
paign, although the two generals remained in 
ſight of each other till the end of October, when 
they broke pp their camps, and put their troops 
into winter- -quarters; and Mondragone died not 
long after at the age of ninety-two, having to the 
laſt preſerved ſufficient vigor to fulfil, with dif- 
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tinguiſhed reputation, all the duties of a com- 


mander. He had ferved in the Netherlands near 


fifty years, and had a principal ſhare in almoſt 


every military enterpriſe, yet he had the Senn 
fortune to ROPE” without a wound 


* Grotius , lib. iv. Bentivoglio , part. iii. Hb. ii. 


During the courſe of the tranſactions recorded in this 
book, the Dutch performed their firſt expedition to India; 
but as their expeditions at this time were inconſiderable, and 
their moſt important conqueſts over Philip's ſubjects in that 
diſtant region were not achieved till ſeveral years after the 
preſent period, I have reſerved the relation of the whole for 
the hiſtory of the ſubſequent reign. 
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BOOK Ec ROM the NONE Al and vigor, of which the 
XXIV. count de Fuentes bad given ſo many proofs ſince 
et his acceſſion to the government, there was reaſon 
duke Albert to expect, that he would have been ſuffered long 
ener- to retain poſſeſſion of it; but Philip, having from 
lands. the beginning intended that be ſhould continue 
governor only for one year, had immediately after 
the death of Erneſt fixed upon the cardinal arch: 

duke Albert for his ſucceſſor. 
This prince, nephew to Philip, and youngeſt 
brother to the emperor, had been intruſted with 
the regency of Portugal. By his prudent admi- 
niſtration he bad acquired univerſal eſteem ; and 
Philip, who entertained the higheſt opinion of his 
abilities, believed that no perſon was better quali 


fied, either to proſecute the war with vigor, or Profeſſi 
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by an accommodation. to bring it to the deſired 
concluſion. 


He arrived at Bruſſels about the middle of Fe. 


bruary one thouſand five hundred and ninety - ſix, 
having brought with him a reinforcement of Ita- 
lan and Spaniſh troops, and which was of ſtill 


greater utility, a ſum of money , amounting to 
fifteen hundred thouſand crowns *. 


Albert likewiſe brought with bim, at this time, Philip, 
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eldeſt ſon of the late prince of D who, as above re- 


lated , had been ſeized by the duke of Alva, and ſent to 
Spain , where he had been educated in the Catholic 
religion, and detained for almoſt thirty years. By ſetting 
him at liberty on this occaſion, it is .not improbable that 


the court of Spain expected to have created ſome diviſion. 


between the prince, and his brother Maurice, that might 
have proved prejudicial to the United Provinces. But 
Maurice readily - yielded ta him all that he poſſeſſed of 


their father's fortune; and the States , perceiving that 


the Archduke, beſides reſtoring to him his lands in Brabant 
and Burgundy , treated him with much eſteem and con- 
fidence, refuſed to grant him permiſſion to fix his reſidence 
vithin their territories, or even to viſit his kinſmen there, 


till the year 1608, a ſhort time before the concluſion 


of the truce with Spain. 

He married Eleanor of Bourbon „a daughter of che 
prince of Condé; by the intereſt of whoſe friends , he 
recovered poſſeſſion of his principality of Orange, in the 
kingdom of Frange. He lived on amicable terms with 
his relations in the Netherlands, but being ſincere in his 


profeſſion of the Catholic religion, he ſeems not to have 
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The count de Fuentes, unwilling to act in a 
ſubordinate ſtation, in a country where he had en- 


joyed the chief command, reſigned the government 


to the archduke, and ſet out for Spain. 
Albert immediately applied himſelf to make the 


preparations neceſſary for a newcampaign; and con. 


formably to his inſtructions from Philip, he turned 
his principal attention to the war with France. His 
firſt object was the relief of La Fere in Picardy, 
which had remained in the hands of the Spaniards 
ever ſince it was delivered by the League to the 
duke of Parma. 

Towards the end of the preceding year, it had 
been inveſted by the French monarch ; but as it 
was ſtrongly fortified, and the Sion conſiſted 
of choſen troops, commanded by Alvaro Oſorio, 
a Spaniſh officer of diſtinguiſhed reputation, Henry 


. was ſatisfied with blocking it up fo as to prevent 


the entrance of ſupplies. This he accompliſhed 
with little difficulty. The blockade had laſted for 
ſeveral weeks, and Oſorio had conveyed intelligence 
to the archduke, that if he was not ſpeedily re- 


lieved, the want of proviſions would render it im. 


poſſible for him to hold out for any conſiderable 
time. The Spaniſh army was aſſembled at Valen- 


ciennes, and almoſt ready to begin its march; but 


a 


entertained any reſentment for the injurious treatment he 
had received from the king of Spain : nor does he appear 
to have poſſeſſed any ſhare of that bold and enterpriſing 
genius, by which his brothers were fo eminently dil. 
tinguiſhed. He died without iſſue at Bruſſels, in the 
year 1618. Du Maurier. 
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the more the governor and his council of war re- 
fleted on the difficulties which muſt attend the 
attempting to raiſe the ſiege, by marching directly 


to La Fere, the more inſurmountable they appear. 


ed. For they could not, it was obſerved, ap- 
proach to that town, without leaving behind them 
St. Quentin, Ham, Guiſe, Peronne, and ſeveral other 
fortified places, the garriſons of which would ha- 
raſs them on their march, break up the roads, and 
intercept their convoys of proviſions. 


fide, except where the French monarch had ſtrongly 
fortified his intrenchments. Even if they ſhould 
come 1n ſight of the town, yet, before they could 
enter it, they muſt either attack the enemy within 
their camp, or engage with their whole army in the 


open field. They could not attack them in their 


camp, without expoſing themſelves to almoſt cer- 


tain ruin; Henry would not give them an oppor- 


tunity of fighting in the field, unleſs his army, 


which was increaſing daily, were ſuperior to theirs, 


and the conſequences of a defeat would prove fa- 
tal not only to the army, but to all the Spaniſh 
conqueſts 1n France, and perhaps too to the” king's 
authority in the Netherlands. 

Determined by theſe conſiderations , the arch- 
duke formed the reſolution of beſieging ſome 
other frontier town, of ſufficient importance to in- 
duce Henry either to raiſe the ſiege of La Fere, or 
compenſate for the loſs of that place, in caſe it 
ſhould be + bleed to capitulate. 


An impaſ- 
ſable marſh rendered the town inacceſſible on every 
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He heſitated for ſome time whether he ſhould lead 


his army againſt St. Quentin or Peronne; but he ſoon 


laid afide the thoughts of attacking either of theſe 
places, and reſolved to undertake the reduction of 
Calais, which he believed would be an eaſter, as 


well as a much more important acquiſition. 


This acquiſition was ſuggeſted to the governor 
by the Sieur de Rone, a native of France, and 


formerly a violent partiſan of the League, who had 


entered into the ſervice of Spain againſt his king 
and country. He was a man of a dark, intriguing 
fpirit, whom no tie could bind but intereſt ; but 
he was bold and active, ſagacious and penetrating, 
and eminently diſtinguiſhed for his (kill in the art of 
war. He had received intelligence that Calais, like 
many other towns in the kingdom, had been much 
neglected during the civil war; that although the 
king had ordered the fortifications of it to be exa. 
mined, yet his other occupations had not allowed 
him to beſtow that attention on it which its im- 
portance deſerved ; and-that, as ſome of the works 
were ruinous, fo the garriſon was too ſmall to defend 


a place of ſo great extent. For theſe reaſons, the 


| governor. approved highly of de Rone's propoſal, 


and he committed the execution of it to himſelf, 
In order to prevent the enemy from ſuſpecting 
what was intended, it was communicated only to 
two or three of the principal officers ; and the arch- 
duke gave out that his deſign was to relieve La 
Fere, He accordingly began his march towards 
that place while de Rone turned ſuddenly to Ca. 


lais with a body of ſelect troops, and attacked the 
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fort and bridge of Nieulai.,, which commands the 


entrance to the town by land. He made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it with very little difficulty, and then proceed- 
ed tb attack the fort of Riſbank, which ſtands at the 
mouth of the harbour, and was of the greateſt im- 
portance for the preſervation of the place. The gar- 
riſon of this fort made a more vigorous rnſiſtance 
than that of Nieulai; but no ſooner had de R6ne 
opened a battery againſt them, by which only a few 
were killed, than they were ſeized with a ſudden 
panic, and offered to capitulate. This rapid progreſs 


exceeded deRone's moſt ſanguine expectations, and 


it gave: him the greater joy, as not long after the 
Riſbank had ſurrendered, ſome ſhips with troops for 
the reinforcement of the zxtriſon which had arrived 
from Boulogne, finding the entrance to the barbour 
in his poſſeſſion , were obliged to return. 
Tbe archduke, who was in the neigbourhood of 
W when he received intelligence of this 
fortunate commencement of his enterpriſe , ſet out 
immediately with his whole army for Calais; and 
pitched his camp in ſuch a' ſituation as he hoped 
would prevent the approach of the enemy. 


He firſt attacked the ſuburbs, and took on by 


aſſault; nor did he encounter greater difficulty in 
making himſelf maſter of the town. His cannon had 
hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidoſſan, the 
governor; retired with the garriſon into the caſtle; 
and quickly deſpairing of being able to defend him- 
ſelf in it. any better than he had done in the town, 
he offered to give it up in ſix days, if he was not 
relieved before _w expiration of that de The 
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archduke, in order to ſave his troops and the ſortif. 


© cations of the place, readily agreed to this propoſal, 


never doubting that he was fully able to prevent the 
entrance of any reinforcement either by ſea or land. 

The king, in the mean time, heard with much 
anxiety. of the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. But 
the blockade of La Fere having continued for ſe- 
veral months, he expected that the garriſon muſt 
be reduced in a few days to the neceſſity of capi. 
tulating; and he thought it probable, that after 
finiſhing his preſent enterpriſe { which he could not 
abandon without loſing all the expenſe and labor 
which he bad beſtowed upon it), he would arrive in 
time to raiſe the ſiege. of Calais. He went himſelf, 
however, with a part of his cavalry to Boulogne, that 


be might be ready to adminiſter ſuch aſſiſtance to 


Heary at- 
tempts in 
vain to raiſe 
the ſiege. 


the garriſon of Calais, as might enable them to 
hold out till his whole army ſhould ben liberty to 
advance to their relief. 

Upon his arrival in Boulogne, he was informed 
of the capitulation above mentioned He lamented 
bitterly that he had not brought with him a greater 


proportion of his troops; but finding it neceſſary 


to make ſome exertion without delay, he prevailed 
on Campagnol, the governor of Boulogne, with three 
hundred choſen men, to attempt to force. his way 
im the night through the Spaniſh lines, 

This arduous undertaking was — without 
the loſs. of a ſingle man; and Campagnol had no 
ſooner arrived in the caſtle, than having read the 


king's orders to the garriſon, he required them all to 
ſwear that they would defend the fortreſs to the laſt. 
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la the evening of the 6th day of the truce, they 
were ſummoned to fulfil their engagement; when 
they replied that they had received the reinforce- 
ment which they expected. But it ſoon appeared 
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bow unequal they were to the defence of fo weak 


a place, againſt ſo numerous an enemy. 

- Early next morning de Rone began to play off 
1 batteries, and in a few hours a great part of 
the wall was laid in ruins. 

An Italian regiment, through whoſe negligence 
Campagool had got into the fort, was ordered to 
advance to the aſſault, and was followed by the 
Walloons and Spaniards. The garriſon received 
them in the breach with undaunted courage, and, 


after an obſtinate engagement, in which great 


numbers fell on both ſides, compelled them to re- 
tire. But the Italians returned immediately to the 


charge; and at laſt through the great ſuperiority | 
of their numbers, they overpowered the garriſon, 


entered along with them into the fort, and put all 
of them to the ſword, except; Campazacl; and'a 
few others, who took refuge in the church, and 
afterwards: ſurrendered at diſoretion. In this man- 
ner did Calais fall into the hands of the Spaniards 
in leſs than three weeks after de-Rone had begun 
the ſiege. The king left Boulogne, after having 
taken precaution for the preſeryation of that place, 


and returned td La Fere. And the archduke, after 


ſtaying eight or ten days in Calais to repair the fortifi- 
cations, led his troops againſt the town of Ardres. 


Calais taken 


by ſtorm, 


The garriſon of Ardres conſiſted of two thouſand Siege of 
tvs apadreg * commanded by the marquis of e 
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BOOK Belin, the lieutenant governor of the province, and 


by the Sieur de Annebourg, governor of the town, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed courage and capacity. By 


frequent vigorous fallies, the operations of the 


beſiegers were greatly retarded. At length how. 


ever they took the ſuburbs by aſſault, and de Ron 
began to batter the walls of the town. But con. 
ſidering the ſtrength of the place, and the nun. 
ber and bravery of the garriſon, he had little rea. 
| ſon to hope for ſucceſs before the concluſion of the 


ſiege of La Fere; when there was no room to 

doubt that the king would advance without loſs of 

time to the relief of Ardres. 5 
Notwithſtanding this encouraging citclamſiarice 


the marquis de Belin called a council of war, 


and urged with great earneſtneſs the neceſſity of 
capitulating; alledging that it was impoſſible to 
hold out till the king 5 arrival, and that the ſooner 


they ſubmitted, they would the more eaſily obtain 


5 advantageous. terms. This propofal was rejected 
with great diſdain by the ſieur de Annebourg and 
all the officers in the council. 


But the cowardly 
Belin, availing himſelf of that ſuperior authority 
with which he was inveſted as lieutenant-governor 
of the province, capitulated, notwichſtanding ther 


remonſtrances, on à condition to which the arch: 
duke readily agreed, that the garriſon ſhould march 
out with the honors of war. La Fere having ſur 


tendered on the day immediately preceding, the 

king had already ſet out for Ardres, and as his ar- 

my had of late received a conſiderable augmentation, 

he entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of beiug 
| able 
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able to raiſe the ſiege. When a meſſenger informed 
him of the ſurrender, he was inflamed with in- 
dignation, and ordered Belin to be tried for his 
life. At the importunity of his friends , he after- 
wards ſtopped the proſecution; but his baniſhed 


| him from court, and deprived him of his office of 


leutenant-governor of the province. 

Henry was now in ſome perplexity with reſpeed 
to his future conduct. He was extremely ſolicitous 
to recover as ſoon as poſſible the towns which he 
had loſt; but as his finances were in great diſorder 


at that time, and Picardy having been long the 
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ſeat of war, was reduced to the moſt exhauſted 


condition, he perceived that any enterpriſe ſo te- 
dious as the fiege of a fortified town, muſt be at- 
tended with inſurmountable difficulties. | He reſolv- 


ed therefore, in conformity to the opinion of his 


nobility, to advance towards the enemy; and to 
compel them, if poſſible, to give him battle. But 
the archduke, whoſe army was greatly diminiſhed 


by putting garriſons into the conquered towns, had 


penetrated into his deſign; and being no leſs 
averſe from an engagement than Henry was deſir- 
ous: of it, he left France without delay, and put 
his troops into quarters of cantonment in the pro. 


viace of Artois. The king being thus diſappoint» | 


ed in his hopes of a deciſive action, diſmiſſed the 
greater part of his army, and leaving the marſhal 
Biron with only five or ſix thouſand men to check 
the excurſions of the Spaniſh garriſons, he returned 


Ws lib. xv. Bentivoglio , Kc. Thuanus, p. 116. 
ol III. 1 | R 
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to Paris, wherea great number of 1 important affairs 
of ſtate required his attention. 

While. the Spaniſh army was employed in proſe. 
cuting the war in France, no memorable event had 
happened in the Netherlands. This was not owing 
to any want of activity or vigor on the part of 
prince Maurice, but to the Extreme weakneſs of his 
army, Which the States, from a deſire of ſaving 


their ſtrength when they were not expaſed to in, 
mediate danger, had reduced ſo low, that when 


all the garriſons were full, he cauld not lead into 


the field more than three thoukand men, With the 


aſſiſtance of this little army, the garriſons of ſome 


- of the frontier towns had made ſeveral bold incurſions 


into Flanders and Brabant, and either-plundered 


the country, or laid the inhabitants under contribu. 


tion. The States of theſe provinces had ardently 


wiſhed far the return of the archduke; and they 


now entreated him to employ his arms in reducing 
ſome of the places in their neighbourhood, from 
which they received fo great annoyance. Albert, 
who did not intend, by returning ſo early to the 
Netherlands, to paſs the remainder of the ſeaſon 
without action, readily complied with their requeſt; 
and, after deliberating with his council of war, 


| - undertook the ſiege of Hulſt in Flanders. 


Maurice had, ſince his conqueſt of that place 
abows five years before; made great additions to its 
fortifications, He had likewiſe formed: the territo- 


ry on which it ſtands into an ifland , by means of 


two large canals which were drawn round 3 it; and, 
by building forts on theſe — and 17 a part 
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of the adjacent country under water, he had ren- 


dered the town almoſt inacceſſible. 

This at leaſt was the opinion of ſome officers 
whom Albert had ſent to reconnoitre it; but be- 
ing ambitious to diſtinguiſh' the firſt year of his ad- 
miniſtration, by perſorming ſome important ſervice 
to the people committed to his care, and being ex- 
cited at the ſame time by de Rene and other ad- 
whom no difficulties could deter 
from any enterpriſe, he perſiſted in his defign, 
and proceeded immediately to put it in execution. 


In order to conceal it as long as poſſible from the 


enemy, he made a ſeint of attacking ſome of the 


towns in Brabant , and his meaſure was attended 


with the deſired effect. Of five thoufand men who 
were in garriſon in Hulſt, prince Maurice ordered 
two thouſand to reinforce the garriſons of Gertry- 
denberg and Breda. 

| Albert immediately aſter turned ſaddenly towards 
Hulſt, 
ſmall boats, he ordered two of his principal offi- 
cers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, to tranſport a 
part of his forces acroſs the inundation atd canals, 
Thefe men executed theif commiſſion with great 
ſecrecy and filence in the dead of the night, and 


encounteret? difficalties which required the moſt 


determined refolution to ſurmonnt. The tide did 
not rife ſo high as they expected, and they were 
often obliged to leave their boats, and puſb them 
forwards, while they ſtood up to their Knees in 
mud. Whet, after much labor and difficulty , 


they had brougbt chem co the ſide of the canal, 


MY 


and having prepared a great number of 
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1596, 


the town by the canal, 
commanded by a ſtrong fort, which he hoped the 


but notwithſtanding the inceſſant fire of thele fort, 
they ſtill continued to advance; and having Jaun 


ched their boats in the canal, they at laſt arrived 
on the other ſide, with the Loh of only a ſmall 


number of men. 
mes, the governor of Hulſt, attacked them before 


Early next morning count Sol. 


they had time to intrench themſelves. A bloody 
combat enſued, in which one regiment of the 
aſſailants was routed , and their commander killed, 
But the reſt . on their deſperate ſituation 
from which it was impoſſible to eſcape, advanced 
with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and after much 
bloodſhed, | el the garriſon to take ſhelter 
in the town, _ 

Prince Maurice no ſooner heard a \what had 
happened, than he ſet out with all the forces which 


he could collect, hoping to be able to drive the 
Spaniards from that. iſland ,, before their number 


was increaſed. But the irchduke advanced with 
greater expedition, and prevented his approach. 
It was ſtill practicable for Maurice to tranſport his 
forces to Hulſt, by the canal which falls into the 
Hondt or Weſter - Scheld. But before be could 


reach the iſland in that way, Albert had tranſport 


ed his whole army , and begun the operations of 
the ſiege. The only expedient which Maurice 


could now employ „vas to introdpce ſupplies into 
the mouth of which was 


enemy would find e For this purpoſe 
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he fixed his reſidence at Cruning in Zealand; and 
from that place, troops were frequently conveyed 


to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, notwithſtanding 
the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours of the Spaniſh army 
| to intercept them. | 
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The ſie ge and the defence were conducted with 


equal vigor, and the combatants on both ſides gave 
innumerable proofs of the moſt heroic courage. 


The garriſon ſallied out almoſt every day, and 


made dreadful havoc among the Spaniards: De 
Rone,, to whom the chief conduct of the ſiege had 
been committed, was killed ; and by this irreparable 
The 


archduke , however, perſiſted in his enterprife ; 


and although he had loſt a much greater number 
of his troops than in both the fieges of Calais and 
Ardres, he continued his operations with unremit- 


ted ardor, till, beſides demoliſhing all the outworks 


ofthe place, he had made a breach in the wall . 
cient to admit of an aſſault. 

The garrifon had thrown up a deep Aero 
ment within the breach, and as they were ſtill as 
numerous as ever, through the ſeaſonable ſupplies 
which prince Maurice from time to time had ſent 
them, they had little reaſon for defpair. 
ing ſeized with a fudden panic, they urged count 
Solmes, the governor, with the moſt earneſt im- 
portunity , to capitulate; and the count, dreading 
that, in the preſent temper of their minds, they 
would probably deliver the town without his con- 
ſent, complied with their requeſt. 4d 

> 3 
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Albert ſtaid no longer in Hulſt than was neceſſary 
to give orders for repairing the fortifications; after 


which he returned to Bruſſels, amidſt the joyful 


acclamations of the people; who flattered themſel. 
ves with hopes, that, under the government of a 
prince ſo ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, an entire 
ſtap would ſoon be put to the incurſions of the 
enemy, and internal ſecurity reſtored. But their 
joy on this account was of ſhort duration. Marſhal 
Biron , whom the French monarch had left behind 
him in Picardy , with a body of ſelect troops, had 
hithertq been ſatisfied with acting on the defenſive; 


but foon after the ſurrender of Hulſt, he began to 


make incurſions into the province of Artois, and 
kept all the ſouthern frontier of the Netherlands 
under perpetual alarms. "The archduke ſent the mar- 
quis of Varambon te oppoſe him; and Varambon 
for ſome time obliged him to act with greater cau- 
tion and circumſpection than he had hitherto ob. 
ſerved. But Biron having received mtelligence that 


the marquis was on his march to offer battle, he 
advanced rapidly to meet him; and, having placed 


the greater part of his trohps in an ambuſh, he pro- 
ceededs with the reſt till be had reached the enemy. 


A fierce rencounter enſued; and Biron continued 


fightipg and retreating, till be arrived at the place 
where his troops were poſted. He then returned 


to. the charge with his whole forces united; and 


having taken Varamban priſones , he put many ol 
bis troops to the ſword , and compelled the reſt to 
ſave themſelves by flight. 


: Benvivoglio, lib. iii. Grotius. 
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The Prince of Chimai, now duke D'Arſchot, was 
appointed to ſucceed Varambon; and his endeavours 
to repreſs the incurſions of the enemy, were attended 
with no better ſucceſs than thoſe of his predeceſſor. 
Biron triumphed over him through the ſuperiority 


| of his cavalry, and continued to exerciſe his de- 


predations in the open parts of the country, till the 
approach of winter obliged him to retire. | 
During the courſe of theſe tranſactions in the 
Netherlands and France, Philip ſuſtained a cala- 
mity in Spain, which more than counterbalanced 
any advantage that could be expected from his 
late acquiſitions. Almoſt every ſeaſon ſince the 
diſcomfiture of his Armada in 1588, the Engliſh 
had undertaken ſome naval enterpriſe either againſt: 


| his dominions in Europe or in America. The ab 


fairs of the Netherlands and France had not hi- 
therto left him leiſure to take revenge for theſe in- 
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ſults; nor was his leiſure greater at the preſent 


period, than it had been for ſome years paſt; bus 
his patience was exhauſted; and his acquiſition of 
ſo commodiouſly ſituated as: Calais, 
gave him a facility of annoying his enemy, which 
he had not poſſeſſed before. He reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding his preſent embarraſſment, to improve 
the advantage which this circumſtance preſented, 
and having begun to prepare a naval and military 
force, he intended to make a deſcent in Ireland; 
where he had long fomented the rebellious ſpirit of 


the catholic inhabitants, and had reafon to believe 


that they would york his Re as ſoon as they 
— land. 
R 4 
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Book Elizabeth was aware of the impending danger, of an 
xxiv. and determined, if poſſible, to diſſipate the ſtorm at Li 
Mn before it ſhould approach. For this purpoſe ſhe invel 
Ex com. fitted out a fleet of more than a hundred and fifty in it 
mander in fhips, having about eight thouſand ſoldiers and Th 
_ | ſeven thouſand mariners on board, and gave the ly di 
command of the land forces to the earl of Eſſex, ſuſtai 


and that of the navy to lord Howard of Effingham. to the 
To this fleet the Dutch added twenty-four ſhips, ſhips 


with a proportional number of troops , under the ena- 
command of Wardmont, vice-admiral of Holland, Im 
and count Lewis of Naa , couſin to prince lande 
Maurice. A bo 


| With this powerful armament, Flizabech intend- bim; 
| ed to make an attack on Gate, where Philips WW ſity o 


naval; preparations were principally carried on. and fl 
But its deſtination was carefully concealed. Sealed town 
inſtructions were delivered to the ſeveral command. weret 


ers, not to be opened till they ſhould arrive at made 
Cape St. Vincent's; and they were ordered, in MW before 
their way thither, to keep at a diſtance from the ſex dit 
coaſts of Spain and Portugal, in order to prevent than 
a diſcovery of their deſign. | | was g 
| Theſe precautions ſerved effectually the purpoſe but nc 
which was intended. The whole fleet arrived on in the 
the 2oth of June within ſight of Cadiz, and found to be 
the Spaniards entirely unprepared for their defence. MW would 
There was in the bay and harbour, beſides thirty- WW comm: 
fix merchant ſhips richly laden, and ready to, ſail MW cipal r 
for America and the Indies, a fleet of about thirty Wl ſhips, 
ſhips of war, and a great number of tranſports troops 
loaded with naval ſtores, deſigned for the equipment ¶ ſetting 


— . — 
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of another fleet, which Philip was then fitting out 


at Liſbon. But there was no perſon in the place 
inveſted with the chief command, and no garriſon 
in it ſufficient for its defence. 

The Spaniſh men of war, however, were ack; 
ly drawn up in the mouth of the bay, and they 
ſuſtained the attack of an enemy ſo much ſuperior 
to them, for ſeveral hours, till ſome of their largeſt 
ſhips were taken, others burat, and the reſt driv- 
ena-ground on the flats and ſhallows, 


Immediately after this ſucceſs , the earl of Eſſex 


landed his troops, and led them towards the town. 
A body of Spaniſh forces marched out to meet 


bim; but being unable to withſtand the impetuo- 
| ſity of the Engliſh , they ſoon turned their backs 
and fled. The Engliſh purſued, and entered the 
town along with them. The inhabitants, who 


were thrown into the moſt dreadful conſternation, 
made a feeble reſiſtance, and the caſtle ſurrendered 
before the Engliſh artillery had begun to fire. Eſ- 
ſex diſcovered no leſs humanity after his victory, 
than bravery in acquiring it. The town indeed 
was given up to be plundered by the ſoldiers, 
but no cruelty or outrage, ſuch as occurs ſo often 
in the hiſtory of the Netherlands, was permitted 
to be exerciſed. The booty was immenſe, and 
would have been much greater, if, while the 
commanders were treating with ſome of the prin- 
cipal merchants about a ranſom for the merchant 
ſhips, the duke de Medina, who lay with ſome 


troops near the town , had not given orders for 


letting them on fire. It was computed that, in 
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into immediate execution, 
Plate fleet from America, he was enabled to equip 
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military and naval ſtores, merchant goods, and 
ſhips, the loſs which Philip and his ſubjects ſuſtain. 
ed on this occaſion, could not amount to leſs than 
Had the advice of the 
earl of Eſſex been followed, the Engliſh would have 
attempted to retain poſſeſſion ofthe town, but Lord 
Howard and the other commanders regarded his 
propoſal as chimerical. They believed that they had 
already fulfilled the queen's intentions : they dreaded 
the approach of a Spaniſh army, and therefore they 
made haſte to put their plunder on board their ſhips, 
and immediately ſet fail for England. 5 

The affront which Philip received on this occa- 
ſion, in having one of his capital towns ſacked and 
plundered, conſtituted a conſiderable part of his 
calamity, as it leſſened exceedingly the opinion 
entertained of his prudence, as well as of his in- 
ternal ſtrength. This conſideration, joined to an 
impatient deſire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, 
determined him, without regard to the approach 
of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland 
By the arrival of his 


in Liſbon'and other places a hundred and twenty- 
eight ſhips of war and tranſports, with fourteen 
thouſand troops on board, beſides. a great number 
of Iriſh catholics, and a prodigious quantity of 


military ſtores, and materials and inſtruments for 


building forts. This fleet, under the command of 


Don Martin de Padilla , fet fail from Ferrol in the 
month of November; and if it had reached the 


deſtined port, the Spaniards, with the aſſiſtance of 
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| the Popiſh inhabitants, muſt have acquired ſo firm 
an eſtabliſhment in Ireland , as would have coſt 


the Engliſh many years, and much expenſe of la- 
bor and blood, to diſpoſſeſs them. | 
Elizabeth and her ſubjects, fluſhed with their 
ſucceſs at Cadiz, were as ſecure as if the wound 
which they had lately inflicted on Philip's naval 
power had been mortal. They had no ſuſpicion of 
his deſign , and were entirely ignorant of his pre- 
parations ; but the good providence of Heaven in- 
terpoſed remarkably on this occaſion, as it had 
done formerly, in their behalf. The Spaniſh fleet 
was overtaken by a ſtorm off Cape Finiſterre, and 
about forty ſhips, with their crews and ſtores, were 
loſt, Padilla got back with difficulty to Ferrol ; 
and henceforth all thoughts of the intended enter- 
priſe were laid afide *. | 
Theſe calamities were ſucceeded by another no 
leſs diſaſtrous event, which happened in the Ne. 
therlands in the beginning of the year one thouſand 
five hundred and ninety - ſeven. The fertile pro- 
vinces of Brabant ſtill lay expoſed to the incurſions 
of the confederates; and the inhabitants, in order 
to fave the country and villages from being ſacked 
and plundered, had been obliged to ſubmit to con- 


tributions, with which the united States were en- 


abled to maintain the garriſons of Breda, Gertru- 
denberg, and other places. The archduke folicit- 
ous to deliver the people from theſe oppreſſions, 
had cantoned between ſour and five thouſand 


 *Grotius, lid. v. p. 269. Camden, p. 730. Carte, lib. xiz, | 
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horſe aud foot in the open town of Turobout, which, 
on account of its neighbourhood to Breda, he judg. 


ed to be the fitteſt ſituation for watching the moti. 


ons of the enemy; and he had given the command 
of theſe forces to the count de Varas, brother to 


the marquis of Varambon. 


Prince Maurice, having received intelligence 
that Varas had been intruſted with this command 
more on account of his rank and family „ than 
his military ſkill, reſolved to avail himſelf of this 
imprudence, into which the archduke had been be. 


trayed. With great ſecrecy and expedition he 


drew together an army of five thouſand foot and 
eight hundred horſe, and ſet out from Gertruden- 


berg with a deſign to attack the Spaniards i in their 


quarters of cantonment. Varas was informed of 
his intention only on the evening before, and was 
determined, in contradiction to the remonſtrances 
of ſome of his officers, to retire to the town of 


|  Herentals. He accordingly ſent off the baggage 


in the night, and began his march by day - break, 
without the ſound either of drum or trumpet. His 
troops, almoſt all of whom were experienced ve- 
terans, were at firſt indignant at the thoughts of 
flying from an enemy whom they had often con- 
quered; but the dread with which their general 
was actuated, ſoon diffuſed itſelf into every breaſt, 
and begot a conviction, that their preſervation de. 
pended on the celerity of their retreat. | 
Maurice was only a few miles from Turnhout 
when his ſcouts informed him of the counts depar- 


ture. He immediately ſent Sir Francis Vere with a 


5 Of the name of de Rie in Franche Comte. 
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-party of horſe to ſcour the woods and hedges, and 
.diſpatched another party under count Hohenloe, to 
retard the Spaniards on their march till the infantry 
ſhould arrive. Beſides count Hohenloe and Sir 
Francis Vere, the prince had brought with him 
count Solmes, Sir Robert Sidney, governor of Fluſh- 
ing, and ſeveral others of his braveſt and moſt ex- 
perienced officers, by whom all his orders were 
executed with equal prudenceand intrepidity. Count 
Hohenloe, at the head of four hundred horſe, began 


the attack, and quickly routed the Spaniſh cavalry, 
| who, being driven back upon the foot, threw: them 


into diſorder. At this criſis, Maurice himſelf and 
Sir Francis Vere. came up, and having broke through 
the enemy's ranks, completed their confuſion, and 


made dreadful havoc among them, till the greateſt 
| part of them were either put to the ſword or taken 
| priſoners. |. Varas himſelf was killed, after having 


given proofs, that his miſconduct had not proceed- 
ed from the want of perſonal bravery, but from 
the conſciouſneſs: of his inexperience , and his ſolici- 
tude for the preſervation of his troops. Above two 


thouſand were ſlain, and five hundred taken pri- 


ſoners, while the victors loſt only nine or ten. 

It was in this engagement that a practice invented 
by Maurice was firſt introduced, of arming the 
cavalry with carbines inſtead of lances; and to this 
invention, which filled the enemy with amazement, 
Grotius aſcribes the great facility-with which they 
were overpowered ; for the victory was gained 
entirely by the horſe, and the infantry arrived only 
in time to divide the ſpoil. TE 
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The battle of Turnhout, through the great dif. 
parity between the numbers of the ſlain on the op. 
polite ſides, contributed more to exalt the charader 


of Maurice: than any of his former achievements. 


Tue furpriſe 


of Amiens. 


Nor was it military renown only which he acquir. 
ed; he gave a ſtriking proof like wiſe of his human. 
ity in his treatment of the priſoners, whom he 
protected from all injury and violence with the 
utmoſt care, and many of them recovered through 
the tender attention which he beſtowed. He ſent 
the body of count Varas to the archduke ; and 
Albert on that occaſion aſſured him, that he would 
follow his generous example, and take effectual 
pains. to prevent all cruelty and outrage in the 
further proſecution of the war *.. - 

The loſs which Albert ſuſtained io the battle of 
Turabout was ſoon afterwards compenſated by his 
acquiſition of Amiens, the capital of Picardy, and 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt important towns in 
France. The citizens, who had been zealous par- 
tiſans of the League, had lately ſubmitted to the 
King, upon condition, that all their ancient privi 


leges ſhould be preſerved. „and in particular, that 


they ſhould be allowed to guard the town them- 
ſelves, and not to be obliged to nes a my 
of mercenary troops. 

* The number of thoſe: a were entolled fot 
beming arms was between fourteen” and fifteei fi 
thouſand; but neither their difoipline nor their vi 
gilance correſponded to the danger to to which they 

- © Grotius , lib. vi. ab initio. Thuanus, lib. cxviii. c. . 
Bentivoglio , part. ii. lib. im. n 
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' were expoſed from the neighbourhood of the Spa- 


niards. They gave the ſame attention to their or- 
dinary occupations as in the time of peace; only 
a few were employed as centinels and guards, and 


even theſe performed their duty i in the molt new | 


gent manner. 

Ol this negligence, — governor of 
Dourlens, a brave and enterpriſing cfieer, had re- 
ceived intelligence from one of the citizens”, and he 
founded upon it a plan for taking the city by ſurpriſe. 
Having communicated this plan to the archduke, 
and obtained bis approbatian , he collected from 
the neighbouring | garriſons about three thouſand 
horſe and foot , which he judged to be ſufficient to 
carry it into execution. On the eleventh of March, 
he fet out from Dourlens 1n the beginning of the 
night, and before ſun · riſe arrived at an err 


about a quarter of a mile from Amiens. As ſo- 


he perceived that the gate which lay next bim was 


opened, he ſent ſorward ten or twelve of the moſt 
reſolute of his ſoldiers, with three officers, called 
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d' Ognano, la Croix, aud del Acro, diſguiſed like 


the peaſants of that country with long frocks, under 
which each of them bad a brace of piſtols and a 
ſword concealed. Three of this party carried bags 
filled with nuts and apples. One of them drove a 
waggon loaded with large beams, and the reſt ſol- 


lowed flowly at a little diſtance. When the three 
fiſd had paſſed the nne and nge one 2 


2 
' He had been baviſhed on account, of ſome «< crime... 


* They conſiſted of eteven hundred Spaniards, five RR 
Burgundians and Germans, four hundred Iriſh, two hundred 


Walloous, and nine Londres horſe. 
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BOOK gate, one of them fell down as by accident, and 


XXIV. ſcattered the nuts and apples; and while the guards 
1597- making game oſ the ſuppoſed peaſant , were ſcram. 
bling for them, the waggon was driven under the 

gate. There it topped, and del Acro, by pulling 

an iron pin, quickly diſengaged the horſes, He 

then fired a piſtol, which was the ſign agreed upon, 
and he, and thoſe who were with him, falling with 

great fury upon the guard, killed moſt of them, 
and made themſelves maſters of the gate. The cen. 
tinel upon the top of the gate - way, perceiving what 

had paſſed, attempted to let down the portcullis : 

but it was ſuſpended by the beams and the waggon; 
and Portocarrero in the mean time brought forward 
his troops, and ruſhed into the town. The citizens, 
entirely unprepared for this ſudden attack, were 
overwhelmed with aſtoniſhment and conſternation. 
Their refiſtance was feeble and ill eonducted; and 
after about a hundred of their number had fallen, 
they laid down their arms, and red the enemy 

to take poſſeſſion of the town. 

Henry's dif- - The news of this diſaſter affected the French 
eee that monarch in the moſt ſenſible manner, and greatly 
allayed the joy which his late wriumph over the 
League was calculated to excite. He conſidered that 
the Spaniards were, before this time, in poſſeſſion 


_ minions; and that by their preſent conqueſt they had 
opened a paſſage from the Netherlands, by which 
they could make incurſions to the gates of the capital. 
He wasmortified by reflectingon the judgment which 


foreign nations muſt e ve a. pier whoſe glory 
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conſiſted chiefly in victories obtained over his own 
ſubjects; and he'dreaded that the malecontents in his 


kingdom might take advantage of the preſent cala | 


mity, and revive the flames of civil war. He had las 


| bored for ſome time under bad health; notwith- 


ſtanding which, he broke off a courſe of medicine 
which had been preſcribed to him, and ſet out 


immediately for Corbie on the Somme *, where, 
aſter conſulting with the marſhal Biron and ſome 
other principal officers , he reſolved to poſtpone 
every other object of bievattention to the recovery 


of Amiens. He then ordered Biron to inveſt the town 


with ſuch forces as could be drawn from the neigh- 
bouring garriſons , and returned to Paris to haſten 
the preparations neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs. 
Henry knew that the moſt vigorous exertion: of 
his activity was requiſite on this occaſion, and he 
labored with unceaſing ardor, till, beſides raiſ- 
ing a numerous army, he had collected, from every 
quarter of his dominions, proviſions and. milita 
ſtores proportioned to the difficulty of his intended 
enterpriſe. He concluded at this time a new alliance 
with the queen of England and the States of Hol- 
hnd; in conſequence of which the former ſent bim 
four thouſand troops , and the latter furniſhed him 


with.a conſiderable ſum of money, -and engaged to 


make a powerful diverſion of the Spaniſh forces in 
the Netherlands. Having ſent off his troops to 
Amiens before him, as faſt as they were raiſed, he 
found, on his return thither in the beginning of 
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June, that the ſiege was already far advanced. Biron, 
prompted by his natural ardor, and piqued by a 
ſaying which had dropt from the king, that his affairs 
almoſt never proſpered where he was not preſent, had 
exerted the moſt indefatigable vigilance and induſ. 
try. He had rendered the blockade complete, by 
drawing ſtrong lines of circumvallation round the 
town, and had begun to make his approaches to the 
walls. Henry approved highly of every thing that 
he bad done, and in order to pacify his reſentment, 
ſuffered him ſtill to retain the chief command. 

As the number of the troops was conſiderably 
augmented by thoſe. which the king had brought 
with him, and by the arrival of the Engliſh forces, 


the operations of the ſiege were carried on with re- 
doubled ardor and alacrity ; but the progreſs of the 
' aſſailants was retarded greatly beyond what had been 


expected, by the invincible bravery and unremitted 
vigilance of the governor and garriſon, who diſputed 
every inch of ground with matchleſs intrepidity, and 
in the numberleſs ſallies which they made, put ſome 
thouſands of the beſiegers to the ſword. _ 

By theſe ſallies their own number was conſider. 
ably diminiſhed, and in one of them Portocarrero 
was killed, 'The defence, however, was ſtill con- 
ducted. with the ſame {kill and ſpirit as before by the 
marquis de Montenegro, a Neapolitan of the family 
of Caraffa, and the king had reaſon. to deſpair of 
being able to finiſh his enterpriſe before the arrival 
of the Spaniſh army from the Netherlands, 

The archduke was ſenſible that it was of great 
importance to Philip's intereſt to preſerve poſſeſſion 
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ron, of Amiens, whether he ſhould-enter into a treaty BOOK 
y A of peace with the French monarch, or proſecute xxiv. 
fairs the war; and he could not have exerted himſelf 7. 
had with greater activity in making the preparations 

duf. neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege. But his levies, as well 

, by as all his other preparations, had been carried on 

| the flowly , through the extreme difficulty which he 

o the found in procuring money. The deſtruction of 

that the fleet and ſtores at Cadiz had contributed not a 

ent, little to increaſe that diſorder which had ſo loog 


prevailed in the king's finances. For ſeveral years 
ably Philip had been in the practice of borrowing large 


ught ſums from the Italian and Flemiſh merchants, for | 
rces, which he had agreed to pay them an exorbitant f 
h re · intereſt, and had mortgaged certain branches of 

f the his revenue. The inconveniences ariſing from 

been W thence had become intolerable, and he was deter- 

uitted BW mined to deliver himſelf from them at once, what- 


ted ever ſhould be the conſequence. He had accord: 
and mgly publiſhed an edict in the month of November 
ſome of the preceding year, declaring all the contracts 
by which he had ſequeſtered his revenue to be null 
ſider. and void; and alledging, as an excuſe for this ſtep, 
ITrero that, through the unfair advantages which had 
con- been taken of his diſtreſs, he had reaſon' to dreatt, 
y the that unleſs ſome remedy were immediately applied, 
amily all his labors in behalf of Chriſtendom and the 
air of true religion would be loſt *. 5 
rival Philip had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
prudence, as with the juſtice, of this expedient. 
great His annual revenue, though now freed from ONS 


cſſion * Giotivs, lib. v. 
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incumbrances , was inſufficient to defray the en- 
ormous expenſe of the preſent war. It was till 


neceſſary for him, while the war con tinued, to bor. 


row money; but no merchants either in'Genoa or 
Antwerp, where it had been uſually found, could 
be perſuaded to advance it; and it was this cauſe 


<biefly which had fo long retarded the archduke's 


preparations for the relief of Amiens. 


The blockade of that city had been 3 in 


April, and it was the end of Auguſt before he could 


begin his march. At that time he ſet out with an 


the middle of September. 
greatly ſuperior to that of the enemy, he reſolved 


army of more than five-and-twenty thouſand men, 
and arrived within fight of the French camp about 
As his infantry was 


to offer battle; and from the well · known temper 
of the French monarch, he doubted not that his chal. 


lenge would be accepted. But Heory being diſtruſtful 
ol his infantry, the greateſt part of which conſiſted of 
raw troops, readily complied with the advice of 
the duke de Mayenne,, whom he had brought with 
him to the ſiege, and reſolved to keep within his 


lines. The archduke advanced towards him, with 
his army drawn up in order of battle; but when 
he perceived that the king's reſolution was unal- 
terably fixed , that he was well prepared for his 
defence , an that his intrenchments were every 
where Rrovgly: fortified', he deſpaired of being 


able to effectuate his purpoſe, and returned to the 
Netherlands. 
the marquis de Montenegro, with the approba. 


In a few days after his retreat, 


tion, of the archduke, conſented to capitulate, 
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wt received from Henry the moſt honorable 


terms 


During the greateſt part of the ſiege of Amiens d 


nothing memorable was tranſacted in the Nether- 


lands; but as the archduke had, in order to fill 
up his army, almoſt drained the provinces of troops , 
he had no ſooner begun his march, than prince 
Maurice, having aſſembled between twelve and 
thirteen thouſand horfe and foot, laid ſiege to 
Rhinberg, and in a few days obliged it to capitu- 
late, though the garriſon amounted to a thouſand 
men. He next reduced the town of Meurs with 
the ſame facility. After which, having paſſed the 
Rhine, he made himſelf maſter of Grol, Brevort, 


and feveral other places, and then directed his 


march towards Lingen, the only fortified town 
which remained in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards on 


the north ſide of the Rhine. Both the town and 


BOOK 


XXIV. 
1597. 
Progreſs of 


the war in 
the Nether- 


lands. 
End of Auc 


guſt, 


26th Sep. 
tember. 


caſtle of Lingen were commanded by count Fre- 


deric of Heremberg, with a garriſon of fix or ſeven 


hundred men; and the count made, for ſome time, 


a vigorous and fpirited defence. But the prince, 
after his batteries were ready to begin to play, 
having ſent him a ſummons to ſurrender on ho- 
norable terms, with an intimation, that as this 
was the firſt ſummons, ſo he might be affured that 
it would be the laſt : Heremberg conſidered, that 
his perſeverance muſt be attended with the deſtruc- 
tion of the garriſon, and AY N to the 
terms propoſed. 


Bentivoglio „part. m. lb, iy 0 
8 3 
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All theſe conqueſts were achieved in leſs thay 
three months. In thoſe of Grol and Brevort, plz. 
ces ſituated in a marſhy ſoil, Maurice encounter. 
ed difficulties which required a vigorous exertion of 
his ſyperior talents to ſurmount ; but as no peculiar 
or ſtriking circumſtances are recorded by the co. 
temporary hiſtorians, I bave not thought it neceſ. 
| fary to deſcend to a particular detail. The acqui. 
ſition of ſo many frontier, towns was of great im- 
portance to the United Provinces, as they were 
thereby delivered from the incurſions of the Spa. 
niſh garriſons, by which the inhabitants of the adja. 
cent country had been kept under perpetual alarms, 
and the States, deeply ſenſible of this advantage, 
teſtified their gratitude to prince Maurice, by con- 
ferring on him and on his poſterity the rich ſeigni 
ory of Lingen and its dependeacies. 

Theſe tranſactions happened towards the end 
*** of the year one thouſand tive hundred and ninety. 
ſeven; and the following was diſtinguiſhed by a 
negociation which was ſet on foot for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace between France and Spain. Nei. 
ther Philip nor Hepry had derived from the war 
_ thoſe advantages, hy the proſpect of which they had 
been allured, and both of them had powerful motives 
for defiring that it might be ſpeedily brought to a con- 
cluſion. Philip's eyes were now opened to the vanity 
of thaſe- flattering dreams of canquelt by which he 
bad been ſo long deluded. His acquiſitions in 
France had coſt him more than they were worth; 
and beſides the expenſe of making them, they 
were much more than counterbalanced by the loſles 
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which year after year he had ſuffered in the Nether- | 
lands. His finances, as has been already mentioned, 


_ were in extreme diſorder; his credit was ruined by 


the late violation of his faith; his troops in many 
places of .the Low Coumries had mutinied again, 
on account of their want of pay; and if the war 
ſhould continue for another campaign, he thought 
it not improbable that the greater part of them 
would refuſe to march againſt the enemy. From 
his advanced age, and broken health, he had rea- 


ſon to believe that his death was not far diſtant, 


263 


and he dreaded the fatal conſequences which might 


ariſe from leaving his ſon, who was hardly ar- 


| rived at the age of manhood, involved in war 


with a prince ſo powerful and enterpriſing as the 
king of France. 
Peace was no leſs deſirable to Henry than to 


Philip; thoſe wounds under which his kingdom 
had bled for ſo many years, were ſtill uncloſed, and 


numberleſs diſtempers prevailed in almoſt every 


quarter, to which no effectual remedy could be 


applied during the continuance of the war. 
While, for theſe reaſons, both princes were 


| alike deſirous of peace, neither of them would 


yield ſo far to his antagoniſt as to be the firſt to 
propoſe it. But the ſovereign pontiff, as the father 
of all catholic princes, and the common friend of 


the two contending monarchs, acted the part of 


mediator between them; and Clement diſcovered 

on this occaſion a degree of zeal and prudence, 

which juſtly entitled him to that high reſpect in 

which bis character was held by his cotemporaries. 
| 84 


The pope 
mediates be« 
tween the 
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monarchs. 
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At his requeſt, it was agreed by hs two kings, thu 
acongreſs ſhould be held at Vervins, a town in 
Picardy , near the confines of Hainault. The pre- 


ſidents de Bellievre and Sillery , were appointed 


Oppoſition | 


to peace by 


Elizabeth 


and the 
States. 


plenipotentiaries by Henry; and Ricardotto and 
Baptiſta Taſſis, by Philip. Alexander de Medici, 


the cardinal legate, likewiſe repaired thither, and in 


the month of February the conferences were begun, 


Theſe conferences were matter of great anxiety 
to the States. of Holland, as they could not doubt 
that a principal motive which had determined Phi. 
lip to diſengage himſelf from the war with France, 
was, that he might be at liberty to employ his whole 
ſtrength againſt the confederated provinces. They 
were not without ſuſpicions likewiſe , that the 
queen of England would embrace the preſent op- 
portunity of delivering herſelf from the Spaniſh 
war, and were therefore much diſquieted with the 
apprehenſions of being left without an ally to ſup- 
port them. -But they were ſoon delivered from 
their fears with regard to the conduct of Elizabeth, 


vho being entirely convinced that the intereſt and 


ſafety of their infant republic were inſeparable from 
her own, gave them freſh aſſurances of the conti- 


nuance of her friendſhip. 


The French monarch no ſooner agreed to the 


pope's propoſal of a congreſs, than he ſent an inti- 


mation of it to his allies, and expreſſed his deſire, 


that, if poſſible, a general peace might be eſtab- 


liſhed, in which they, as well as himſelf, might be 


comprehended. But neither Elizabeth nor the 
States were diſpaſed to liſten to his advice. The 
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latter were well aſſured that no conſideration would 
perſuade Philip to treat with them as a free ſtate, 


and they were unalterably determined never to 


acknowledge him as their ſovereign. Elizabeth, 

who had on different occaſions experienced the 
greatadvantage which ſhe derived from her alliance 
with them, was no leſs ſolicitous than themſelves 
that they ſhould maintain their independence; and 
ſhe believed, that while they maintained it, ſhe 
ſhould have no great reaſon to dread the power of 


Philip. She was concerned, however, at the prof. 


ped of loſing ſo uſeful an ally as the king of France, 


and ſent Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Herbert, who 


were accompanied by Juſtin de Naſſau and the ce- 


lebrated Barnevelt, from the States, to remonſtrate | 


with Henry againſt the peace. 

Theſe able negociators left no argument un- 
touched that could diſſuade him from his purpoſe: 
they reminded him of the alliance into which he 
had lately entered with the queen and the States., 
and of the aſſiſtance which on different occaſions 
they had afforded him. They repreſented the 
danger to which he expoſed himſelf by treating 
with a prince who had given ſo many ſtriking 
proofs of inſincerity; and they offered to furniſh 
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bim with a large ſupply of forces, beſides money, 


and a numerous fleet, for the recovery of Calais, 
and the farther proſecution of the war. 


Henry replied, that no alliance which he had 


formed with the queen or the States, could be rea- 
ſonably interpreted as an obligation on him unneſ- 
ſarily to protege the war, which he was perſuaded 
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would ſoon prove the utter ruin of his kingdom, 


He expreſſed in ſtrong terms his gratitude for the 


* friendſhip which they had ſhown him, and aſſured 


them, that no peace which he ſhould conclude 
with Spain, would prevent him from making a 
ſuitable return. From the manner of life to which 


he had been ſo long inured, joined to the prove. 


cations which he had received from Philip, they 
might believe, that it was not an averſion to the 
war, but the neceſſity of peace that had determin. 
ed him to embrace a meaſure ſo repugnant to the 
inclination of his friends. The diforders which 
prevailed in his dominions were ſuch, that if the 
proper remedies were not applied, they: would ſoon 
become incurable „and theſe remedies could not be 
applied in the time of war; but peace, he hoped, 


would quickly reſtore his kingdom to its native 


ſtrength and vigor; when, inſtead of being a 


burden upon his allies, as he had hitherto been, he 


would be able, and they ſhould find him willing, 


not only to repay with intereſt the obligations 
which they had laid him under, but to defend and 
protect them, and the reſt of Europe, againſt the 


exorbitant ambition of the king of Spain. 
This apology, delivered with that irreſiſtible 


force of natural eloquence, by which Henry was 


eminently diſtinguiſhed , made a ſtrong impreſſion 


upon the minds of the Engliſh and Dutch awbaſ 


ſadors; they could not doubt of the truth of what 


they had heard; and before their departure, they 


bad the candor to acknowledge, that as the peace 
which he was about to conclude was neceſſary for 
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France, ſo it might be found in the iſſue highly be- 
neficial to the other European powers. Henry ſent 
ambaſſadors to England and Holland to enfoxce 
what he had ſaid on this occaſion, and till con- 
tinued as formerly on terms of cordial friendſhip 
both with Elizabeth and che States. | 

The treaty of peace was ſoon after brought to 
the deſired concluſion . Several difficulties occur- 
redduring the courſe of the conferences, which were 
removed through the diſintereſted zeal and great 
authority of the pope and the cardinal legate, and 
at length, upon Henry's reſigning his claim to Cam- 
bray, Philip conſented, though with great reluctance, 
to give up Calais, Ardres, Dourlens, and all the 
other towns in France, which he had 3 at 
the expenſe of ſo much blood and treaſure 

Philip had been the more ſolicitous to put an 
end to the war, on account of a ſcheme which he 
had conceived, After the diſappointment of his views 


in France, of transferring the ſovereignty of the 


Netherlands to his eldeſt daughter Iſabella, whom he 
intended to give in marriage to the archduke. And 
to embrace this meaſure, he was prompted, partly 
by his affection for the Infanta, one of the moſt 
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accompliſhed women of the age, and partly by his 


eſteem for Albert, whom, of all the princes in Eu- 


rope, he deemed the moſt worthy of ſo illuſtrious 


an alliance. 


At Vervins. 
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But white his attachment to bs daughter and 
her future huſband made him deſirous of procur. 


ing for them ſome ſovereign eſtabliſhment, he could 


not, without reluctance, reſolve to ſeparate from 
the body of his empire ſo rich a portion of his he. 
reditary dominions. To the troops and money of 
the Netherlands, the late emperor and himſelf had 


been greatly indebted for moſt of their victories 


over their enemies in France and Germany; and 


it had been the Netherlands chiefly, which, by 


their ſituation in the heart of Europe, had render: 


ed them formidable to the ſeveral European pow: 
ers, and enabled them ſo long to maintain the tran- 


quillity of their other dominions. The preſerva. 
tion indeed of theſe provinces had, for many years, 
proved a perpetual drain for the wealth of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy; but it was doubtful whether, i 
they were disjoined from it, they would not be 


found as great a burden as ever, ſince it would 


ſtill be incumbent on the king to ſupport the arch. 


duke 1n his new ſovereignty, againſt the attempts 
of his enemies in the revolted provinces. 

Theſe conſiderations were urged with great 
warmth by the count de Fuentes, in order to dif- 
ſuade Philip from the proſecution of his deſign. 
But ſome others of his counſellors, and particularly 
the count de Caſtel-· Rodrigo, in whom he repoſed 


the greateſt confidence, were at no leſs pains to 
confirm him in it, by repreſenting, that the ſepa- 


ration propoſed, inſtead of leſſening, would ſerve 
to augment the ſtrength and vigor, .of the Spaniſh 
monarchy = 
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The Netherlands lay ſo remote from the ſeat B O O 
XXIV. 


of government, and the laws of that country, and 


the language, character, and manners of the peo- 


ple, were ſo extremely different from thoſe of 
Spain, that it would be for ever found impractica- 
ble to preſerve them in obedience. This averſion: 


to a foreign dominion, and eſpecially that of Spain, 


was inſurmountable; the abſence and diſtance of 
the king had been the cauſe of that inveterate re- 
bellion which had furniſhed employment to his ar- 
mies for almoſt forty, years, and no other effectual 
means could be deviſed either to reconcile the pro- 
vinces which had already revolted,, or to prevent 


the reſt from imitating their example, but to give 


them a ſoyereign of their own; who by reſiding 
among them, might conciliate and ſecure their af- 
ſections. It was true, that without the aſſiſtance 
of the queen of England, the rebels muſt long ere 
now have laid down their arms; but if with the 
feeble aid which they had received from a queen 
engroſſed with domeſtic cares, and tottering, 


on her throne, they had been able ſor ſo many 


years not only to defend themſelves, but to carry 
on an offenſive ſucceſsful war, a much reaſon 
was there to dread the conſequences that muſt fol- 


low, if the Britiſh crowns were united, as they, - 
| would ſoon be, on the head of a prince in the vi 


gor of life, who being free from the embarraſſ- 
ments of a diſputed title, would have full leiſure 


to give attention to foreign affairs. From jealouſy 


of the king, the neighbouring princes would never. 
om to its the rebellion, and foment the diſ- 


1598. 


— 
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bo OK contents of his Flemiſh ſubjects; but if the Ne. 
XXIV. therlands were diſunited from the Spaniſh mo. 
1598 narchy, and erected into a ſeparate and independ. 
eent ſtate, the cauſe of that jealouſy would be re- 
moved; it would become the intereſt of France 
and Britain, and the other neighbouring powers, to 
lend their affiſtance to extinguiſh the war; and even 
the revolted provinces would, in order to ſecure 
internal tranquillity , chuſe to return to their anck 

ent union with the Southern provinces.” 
e of By theſe arguments, which coincided with Phi. 

cation. 

r inclination, he was confirmed in his deſign; 
and on the 6th of May he ſigned the deed of abdi- 
cation; in which, aſter declaring his reſolution to 

give the Infanta in marriage to the archduke, he to thi 
reſigned the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, and of Was 1 
the county of Burgundy, to that princeſs, to be ment: 
enjoyed conjunctly by her and her future huſband, 
and after their deceaſe, by the heirs of the marriage, Feder; 
whether male or female, according to the eſtabliſh Nan 
ed rules of hereditary ſucceſſion. reality 
But it was provided, that in caſe this ſovereign- themſ 

| Y ſhould devolve to a female, ſne ſhould marry ei. MW arms. 
ther the king or the prince of Spain. That neither Spanil 
any prince nor princeſs deſcended from the Infan. Wh * 
ta, ſhould marry without the conſent of the king iuflue: 
of Spain; and that in default of iſſue, the, Nether. tion 
lands ſhould be re- united to the Spaniſh monarchy. and in 
By other articles, it was ſtipulated that the new ſs. MW monar 
Vereigns ſhould prevent their ſubjects from trading lanta 
to the Indies; that they ſhould; before their ad. abdica 
miſſion, cane an on to FRO” the exerciſe of ro i 1 
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other religion but the catholic, within their domi- 


nions; and 1n caſe they ſhould fail in the executi- 
on of this, or any other article, it was declared that 
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the ſovereignty transferred ſhould immediately re. : 


turn to the crown of Spain. 
This deed was immediately tranſmitted to the 
archduke; and ſoon afterwards the States of the 


ſouthern provinces agreed to accept of the arch- 


duke and the Infanta for their ſovereigns, with 
the conditions which the deed contained; being 
well pleaſed to be delivered, as they expected 


| to be, from the yoke of Spain, which they had 


found ſo grievous and intolerable. 


How receive 
ed in the 
Netherlands. 


But although this event gave great fatisfaction 


to the people ſubject to the Spaniſh government, it 
was not likely to produce any change in the ſent 

ments, or conduct of their neighbours in the Unit . 
ed Provinces. The new ſovereigns, ſaid the con- 
ſederates, whom Philip has appointed, will be ſo - 


| vereigns in name only and appearance, but not in 


reality, They will be utterly unable to ſupport 
themſelves without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh 
arms, They will depend on Spain as much as any 


Spaniſh governor or regent; and the Spaniards will 


ſill continue to exerciſe, as formerly, an unlimited 


influence in the government. In the deed' of abdi 
cation, the Netherlands are treated, not as-a free 
and independent State, but as a fief of the Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and from the advanced age of the In- 
ſanta, together with the conditions of the deed of 
abdication, it was dy that the RE: meaſure 
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Book could be meant only as a temporary expedient ,\in- 


XXIV. 


11758. 


Tlneſs and 


death of 
Philip. 


tended to amuſe the people 'of the ſouthern pro. 


vinces, and not as a fixed and permanent aſtabliſh. 


ment. But whatever was the king's intention in 
this meaſure, and whether the ſovereignty now 


transferred, ſhould or ſhould not return to the 


crown of Spain, it was the unalterable reſolution of 
the United Provinces to maintain their liberty, in 
oppoſition to whatever attempts might be made to 
deprive them of it 190 the king m _ or the 
archduke of Auſtria **. 

Albert was in the mean time ee in pre. 
paring to ſet out for Madrid; but having been 
detained in the Low Countries much longer than 
he expected, by a new mutiny of his troops, 
he had begun his journey when * received intel. 
e, e of the death of the king. 5 

For more than two years this prince e had been ex 


4 hay afflicted with the gout; to which had been 


lately added, à hectic fever, and a dropſy. Find: 
ing his ſtrength ſo much decayed, that he could not 
expect to live above a few weeks, he ordered his 
attendants to tranſport him from Madrid to the Ef. 


curial; and when his phyſicians "ſignified to him 


their apprehenſions, that he would not be able to 
endure the fatigue: but I am reſolved he anſwer- 
ed © to accompany my funeral to my tomb. Upon 
his arrival at the Eſcurial, the gout returned with 
redoubled violence, both i in his feet and hands; and 
 ſoon-afterwards,” ſeveral impoſthumes gathered in 
his knees and breaſt, which. ann the moſt 
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excruciating pain. He was in ſome meaſure relieved 
by laying'the impoſthumes open. But another more 
intolerable diſtreſs facceeded. The matter of his 
fores was of the moſt purulent and nauſeous nature; 
and ſwarms of lice were engendered in it, from 
which no application and no care or paits could 
delwer him. In this dreadful condition, he lay in 4 
fapine poſture, for more than fifty days; dufing 
which time he exhibited a ſtriking diſplay of pa- 


fence, firtnnels of mind, and refignation'ts his fate. 


He gave proof of che ſincerity of his religious pro- 
ſeſſibn, by practiſing with great zeal and affiduity ; 


thoſe ſuperſtitions obfervances, which the. church 


of Rome ptefcribes, as the means of procuting accepts 


ance with the Deity. He ſeemed inclined Btkewiſe 


to make atohemerit for ſome ſeverities' Which he 
bad exercifed, and ordered feveral priſoners to be 
releaſed, and their effects feſtoree l. 


About two days before bis death, having fent | 
for his ſon, aud bis daughter Tabella, he diſcourfed 


to them of the vanity of human greathels,defiveted 
many falutaty counſels ſor the adminiſtration'sftheir 
dominions, and ex horted them with niachearneſfneſs 
to cultivate arid maintait the catholic faith. When 
they hack left him, he gave direckions for his fune 
ral; and ordered his coffin to be brought into! his 
chambet, and placed within his view; foon” after 
which His fpeech failed, and he expired on the 13th 
of September, in the feventy-fecond year öf his 
age, andthe forty-third of his reign g. 
Among theſe was the wife, of Antonio Perez. 

„ Minjaria, lib. X, cap. xiv, Thuanus, lib, cxx. ſect. % 

Well. VVV 
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No des. was ever. drawn by different hiſto. 
riaus in more oppoſite colors than that of Philip; 
and yet, conſidering the length and activity of his 
reign, there is hone which it ſhould ſeem would 
be more eaſy. to afcertaio. From the fads recorded 
in tbe preceding hiſtory, we cannot doubt that 
he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, penetration, 
vigilance, and a capacity for government. His 
eyes were continually open upon every part of his 
extenſiye dominions. He entered into every branch 
of adminiſtration; watched over the conduct of 
his miniſtres with unwearied attention; and in his 


choice both of them and of his generals, diſcovered 


a conſiderable ſhare of ſagacity. He had at all 
times a compoſed and. ſettled countenance, and 
never appeared to be cither elated or. depreſſed, 
His temper was the moſt imperious, and his looks 
and demeanour were haughty and ſevere; yet 
among his Spaniſh ſubjects, he was of eaſy accefs; 
liſtened patiently to their repreſentations and com: 
plaints; and where his ambition and. bigotry did 
not interfere, was generally willing to redreſs their 
grievances. . When we have ſaid thus much in his 
praiſe, we have ſaid all that juſtice requires, ot 
truth permits. It is indeed impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
that he was inſincere in his zeal for religion. But as 
his religion was of the moſt corrupt kind, it ſerved 
to increaſe the natural depravity of his diſpoſition; 
and not only allowed, but even prompted him to 
commit che meſt odious and ſhocking crimes 
Although a prince in the bigoted age of Philip 
wirke bog e that we intereſt of 9 
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would be . by falſhood and perſecution; 
yet it might be expected, that, in a virtuous prince, 
the ſentiments of honor and humanity would; 


on ſome occaſions, triumph over the dictates .of 
ſuperſtition, but of this triumph, there occurs not 
| afingle inſtance in the reign of Philip; who, with- 


out heſitation , violated his moſt ſacred obligations 
as often as religion afforded him a pretence; and 
under that pretence exerciſed for many. years the 
moſt uncelenting cruelty, without reluctance or re- 


morſe. His ambition „Which was exorbitant; his 


reſentment, which was implacable; his arbitrary 
temper, . which would ſubmit to no control; con- 
curred with his bigoted zeal for the catholic reli. 
gion, and carried the ſanguinary ſpirit, which that 
religion was calculated to inſpire, to a greater 
height in Philip, chan it ever attained in any other 


| prince of that, or of any former or ſucceeding age. 


Some hiſtorians have diſtinguiſhed this prince by 


the title of Philip the prudent. '”, and have repre. 


ſented him as the wiſeſt, as well as the moſt reli. 


zious prince, that ever filled the Spaniſh throne. 
But it is queſtionable, whether he be entitled to 


praiſe on account of his prudence, any more than 
on. account of his religion. In the beginning of 
his reign, he diſcovered great caution in his mili- 


tary . enterpriſes; , and on ſome occaſions, made 


even 2 Preparations than were neceſſary to 
inſure fueceſs. But his ambition, his reſentment, 
and his abhorrence of the proteſtants were too 
her: to ſuffer * to at ae to the 
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#00 K didates of found policy and prudence. He might 


have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemiſt 


ſubjects, if, after the reformation in the Nether. 


lands' was ſuppreſſed 'by the dutcheſs of Parma, 
he had left the reins of government in the hands 


of that wiſe princeſs , and had not ſeat ſo odious x 


tyrant as the duke of Alva to enſlave them. He 
might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
have rivetted the chains of Nlavery about their 


necks , and gradually accuſtomed. them to the 
yoke; if 'by en aging in too many expenſive en. 


terpriſes, he had not exhauſted his exchequer, and 
made it in ſome meaſure neceſſary for Alva to im. 
{ the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies 
or the maintenance of his troops. He might, 
through the great abilities of the duke of Parma, 
have again reduced the revolted provinces to obe. 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild ambition 
of ſubduing England, and acquiring the ſovereignty 
of France. His armies in the latter part of his 


reign were never ſufficiently numerous to execute 


the various enterpriſes which he undetrook ; yet 
they were much more numerous than he was able 
to ſupport. Few years paſſed in which they did 
not mutiny for want of pay. And, Philip ſuffered 
greater prejudice from the diforders "and devaſta 


tion which his own troops committed, than he ever 


received from the arms 'of his chemies. Againſt 
his attempts oh England and France, his wiſeſt 


counſellors | remonſtrated” in the lltongeſt terms. 
And prudence certainly required that, previouſly 


to any attack upon the dominions of others, he 
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ſo great was his illuſion, that rather than delay 
the execution of thoſe ſchemes which his reſent- 
ment and ambition had ſuggeſted, he choſe to run 
the riſk of loſing 
the duke of Parma had. obtained; and having left 
defenceleſs the provinces which had ſubmitted to 
his authority, be thereby afforded an opportunity 
to the revolted provinces, of eſtabliſhing their 
power, on ſo firm a foundatjon, as could not be 
ſhaken by the whole ſtrength of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, exerted againſt them for more than fifty years . 


"* By his firſt wife, Mary of Portugal, Philip had no other 


iſſue but don Carlos; and by his ſecond ,, Mary 9 ee 5 
he had none. Iſabella, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
bore him two daughters, Iſabella Clara Eugenia, and Catha- 
rine; the former of whom was married to the Archduke 
Albert; and the latter to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy. 
His fourth wife, Anne of Auſtria daughter, of the emperor 
Ferdinand, and of Philip's own ſiſter Mary, brought him three 
ſons and one daughter, who all died young, except Philip, 
who ſucceeded him. 

If the reader incline to enter more particularly into the 


private life and character of Philip , than. has been thought 


proper in the general hiſtory of his reign, he will meet with 


ſeveral intereſting anecdotes, in the prince of wwe of 8 Apolo, 
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W prince of N babies his A elogy 


5 which i is addreſſed to the confederated States with 


obſerving, that being conſcious of having devoted 
his life and fortune to the ſervice of the Nether- 
lands, it afforded him great joy to refle&t upon the 
teſtimony given to his fidelity and zeal, in that 
barbarous Proſcription which had been publiſhed 

againſt him by the king of Spain. * I have reaſon 
| likewiſe,” continued he, to rejoice at the oppor: 
tunity which 1s thus preſented to me, to vindicate 
my conduct from thoſe malignant imputations , 
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which ave been caſt upon it. by certain ignoble 

hirelings; and which are repeated and ſet forth in 
the blackeſt colors in this Proſcription. For I am 
not accuſed at this time by any of thoſe obfcure 
libellers, to whom have ever thought it beneath 


my dignity to reply; but by a great and powerful 


prince, who intends, through my ſides, to wound, 
and if poſſible to deſtroy, the confederacy. I can with 
confidence appeal to you, who are well acquainted 
with my paſt life, whether it has ever been my prac- 
tice, either to praiſe myſelf or to cenſure others. And 
1 muſt likewiſe appeal to you and to the world, 
whether now, when I am accuſed of ede, 
infidelity, and hy pocrify, compared to a Judas 
and a Cain, called a rebel, a traitor, à diſturber 
of the public peace, and an enemy to mankind; 
and when both pecuniary and honorary rewards. 


are promiſed to thofe who ſhall flay or murder me; | 


whether after this, the duty which I owe tomyſelf, _ 
and to you who have repoſed in me fuch unlimited 
confidence, does not call upon | me to ſay What L 
can conſiſtently with truth, to prove the malice 


and falſhood of my accuſer? If you know his 


repreſentation of my conduct to be juſt, you will 
ſhut your ears againſt the defence which I am 
about to offer; but if you have known me from 
my youth to be more faithful, and chaſte, Sod 
virtuous, than the author of this infamous Profei? < 


tion, I ſhalt expect that you will attend favorably 
to what 1 ſhall advance, and deliver judgment i in 


vindication of my integrity and innocence. , 
T 4 


\ 
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 F The firſt crime of which I am accuſed in 4 
this Proſcription is ingratitude ; ; and a recital is em 
made of favors beſtowed on me by the king .him- wh 
ſelf „and the empejor his dather; to the latter of nio 
whom, it is ſaid, I owed my ſucceſſion to the late emf 
Prince of Orauge; and to the former, my having one 
been admitted into the order of the Golden Fleece, ſucc 
and appginged a coupſellor of ſtate, and governor pert 
of the provinces of Holland, Zealand , Utrecht, had 
and Burgundy. | rack 
0 No man reſpects more than I do the memory ritar 
of the emperor , and I reflect with much ſatisfaction with 

= on the many proofs of attachment which J received alon 


from him. But the neceſſity which ] am laid under even 
to viodicate my character, obliges me to obſerve, to th 
that of the ſort of favors which are objected to ſurel 
me, I pever received any from the emperor, but in © 
on the contrary. / uffered great Joſs and prejudice utmc 
vp ſervice. Wich reſpect to my ſucceſſion to of th 

q inheritance bequeathed to me by my couſin, fectu 
tbe late prince of Orange, It is impoſſible to fulne 


cConceive any ground for alledging that 1 was at Ws 
„ all indebted for it to the emperor. My right to WM not: 
that ipheritance was ipdiſputable; nor was there vors 


ever any prince or Private perſon, who pretended likew 
to call in queſtion its validity. Would not the have 
emperor have been july accuſed of tyranny and ſactor 
N injuſtice „if he had prevented me from enjoying it? apply 
And does my accuſer; reckon it an inſtance of MW has a 
goodoeſs i in a prince, werely not to defraud and whict 
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*All Eurgqpe knows what 1 important 88 the 
emperor received from the prince my kinſman; 
who commanded his armies, extended his domi- 
nions, and died at his feet. Had the emperor 
employed his power to diſappoint the laſt will of 
one who had ſerved him with ſo much fidelity and 
ſucceſs, would he not have involved his name in 
perpetual jnfamy ? Beſides, that even although he 
had inclined to act a part ſo unworthy of his cha- 
racer , yet of the moſt valuable part of that inhe- 
ritance he could not have deprived me, as it lies 
within the territory of the king of France, on whom 
alone I depend for the ſecure poſſeſſion of it. But 
even allowing that what is ſaid of my obligations 
to the emperor were true, yet the king of Spain is 
ſurely, not entitled to reproach me with it; who 
in contempt. of all law and juſtice, has, to the 
utmoſt of his power, endeavoured. to deprive me 
of the inberitance in queſtion, and rendered inef- 
fectual that kindneſs of the emperor, for my unmind- 
fulneſs of which he accuſes me of ingratitude. 

_ *Gratitude, in the opinion of this prince, ought 


not to be confined to the perſon by whom fa- 


vors have been beſtowed, but ought. to extend 
likewiſe to his deſcendants; and jt is becauſe I 
have oppoſed the ſon, whoſe father was my bene- 
factor, that I am deemed ungrateſul. Let him 
apply this golden rule to his own conduct, as he 
has applied it to mine; and he will then perceive 
which of us is guilty of ingratitude. Maximilian 
was the firſt of the family of Auſtria, who came 
into the Netherlands. And no perſon acquainted 
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with hiſtory is ignorant of the important obliga. 
tions which that emperor received from my kinf. 
man count Egelbert of Naſſau; by whom he wa; 

zowerfully ſupported againſt Lewis the eleventh of 
Price; by whom the people who had rebelled 
againſt him were fubdued; and by whom hkewiſ: 
he recovered his liberty, of which the jeatouſy of 
the Flemings had deprived him. Need I mention 


what every body knows, of the fervice performed 


to the late emperor Charles, by count Henry of 
Naſſau my uncle, who was in reality the perſon 
that prevailed with the electors to confer upon him 
the Imperial crown ? Was it not by ee 


of Renẽ, prince of Orange, that the emperor fuh- | 


dued the dutchy of Guelderland ; and by that of 
Philibert; that he gained -olfeffion of Lombardy 
and Naples, and the perſon of the pope, and the 
city and ſtate of Rome? And will his ſon pretend 
'to reproach the memory of thefe great men, by 
boaſting of his father's kindneſs, in ſuffering jul. 
tice to be done to their kinſman? Am I not au- 
thorized from the few facts which I have mention- 


ed, to affert, that had it not been for the houſes 


of Orange and Naſſau, which I have the honor 
to repreſent, my defamer could not have put fo 
many pompous titles, as are 8 in the begin. 
ning of his proſcription . 

«By what L have ſaid, I would not be underſtood 
to diſclaim every kind of obligition to the emperor, 
1 ſhalt for ever retain a grateful. remembrance of 
the honor which he did me, when, after having 


taken _"_ himſelf the infpection of my education, 
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and kept me nine years about his perſon, he gave 
me the important charge of all his ordnance in 
the Netherlands; and in my abſence, without any 
application made in my behalf, in contradiction 
to the repreſentations of his courtiers , and in pre- 
ference to many officers of great experience, ap- 

ointed me commander in chief of his army, at 
the age of twenty-one. I refle& with gratitude 
on that teſtimony of regard, with which he ho- 
nored me at the time of his reſignation, when 
having ſent for me from the camp, he gave me 
a public proof of his affection, by placing me next 
him, and leaning upon me, to ſupport himſelf 
under the fatigue of that ſolemnity, I know like- 
wiſe, that be meant to give me a further proof 
of his regard, when he impoſed ,upon me the irk- 
ſome taſk of carrying the Imperial crown to his 
brother Ferdinand. But will my enemies pretend 
to aſſert, either that I ſhowed myſelf unworthy of 
theſe honors, or that my intereſt and fortune were 
promoted 'by them ? Did the troops, when I com- 
manded them, ſuffer any repulſe or damage? On 
the contrary , although the plague raged among 
them, and I had two of the ableſt generals of the 
age, the duke de Nevers, and the admiral Coligny, 
for my opponents; I kept them at bay, and forti- 
fied the towns of Charlemont and Philipville, in 
ſpite of their moſt vigorous endeavours to prevent 
me. While the ſervices which I performed corre- 
ſponded to the truſt repoſed in me, I can affirm 
with truth, that honor was the only acquiſition 
Which I derived from the fayor that was ſhown 
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me. From the chamber of accounts it will appear 
that 1 never received any pecuniary recompence 
for my ſervices. lam able to prove by tbe moſt 
inconteſtible evidence, that my unavoidable ex. 
enſe as general, added to the expenſe. of my em. 
Pay! into Germapy, and that which I incurred, 
when the king required me to receive and entertain 
the numerous foreign nobility. who crowded to 
congratulate him on his acceſſion, amounted to no 
leſs than one million five bundred thopſand florins, 
And to indemnify me for this expenſe , what re 
turn did I receive from the king, who now ac- 
guſes me of ingratitude? Having with the empe. 
ror's conſent, begun to aſſert my claim to the lord- 
ſhip « of Chatel Bellin, before the ſupreme court of 
juſtice, at Mechlin j when the counſellors had re- 
giſtered their qpinion , and on the day when they 
were to have pronounced ſentence in my favor, 
this king, who had juſt ſworn to govern us accord. 
ing to the laws, did, in violation of theſe laws, 
interpoſe his arbitrary power, and forbid the judge; 
to proceed; nor ſince that time, have they been 
ever permitted to do me juſtice, _ 

« When what I have ſaid ſhall be conſidered, 
the governments which were beſtowed on me, will 
not appear to be more than was due for the ſer- 
vices which J have performed; nor more than an 
adequate compenſation for that extraordinary ex. 

a” which theſe ſervices had coſt me. Had 
the king allowed me to remain in poſſeſſion ol 
theſe governments, he might bave had ſome rea- 
ſon for reproaching me; although it was not, in 
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emperor, by whom it was determined they ſhould 


he conferred upon me, before his departure from 


be Netherlands. But ſince my accuſer has labor- 
ed to expel me from them; fince he has, to the 
ütmoſt of his power, deptived the of my poſſef- 
flons, beſides carrying off my fon to Spain, in con- 
teinpt of the ptiviteges ofthis country, which He had 


{worn to prefer ve inviolzte, becaufe Iwould tot lend 


mylelf a willing inſtrument of His oppretſion; after 
this, I fay, is He entitled to actuſe me of ingtatitude? 


Nor is there any better grounck for his accu- 


mation, that'T Have violated the atlegiatice, Whiclf 
f owed hitn as my fovereigd, Thoogh' 1 have fe-. 
jected his authority, yet 1 have done nothing tore 


| thin was done by his anceftor, Albert duke, of 
Auſtria, che founder of his family, 'aghialf tay 
anteſtor, the emperor Adolphus of Naſſau. And 


belides this, 1 fhould gladly know by whit title 
ty accuſet poſſeſſes his Caſtilian domitions? Did 
dot his predeceſfor Henry of Caſtile, 4 baſtard, 
riſe in rebellion againſt his brother Pedro, his la vfl 
ſovereign, whont he killed With his own hand? 
And is not Philip the lineal heir of that ufurper ? 
It thay be fid, that Pedro Was à tyrant, and there. 
fore juſtly dethroned and flain. And may not the 
ſatne plea he offered in excuſe for the part which 1 
have ated? May it not be faid with truth of Philip, 
that his contlüct Has been that of a cruel tyrant ; 


ind that tlie cruelties exerciſed by Pedro, were 


much leſs ſhotking and Hotrible, than "thoſe 
which have been perpetrated by the duke of Alva 
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and his Aſſociates? I muſt farther obſerve, that as 
king of Spain, I owe him no ſubmiſſion, but only 
as duke of Brabant. And as he is duke of that 
province, I, by reaſon of the baronies which I hold 
there, am one of the principal members of it. But 
he has forgotten the conditions on which he receiv. 
ed this dukedom. He has forgotten the ſolemn 
oath which he took to preſerve. our privileges; and 
that it is an expreſs article of the compact betwixt 
us, that if he fail in his engagements, our obliga- 
tion to obey him as our ſovereign ſhall ceaſe. All 
Europe has witneſſed his open contempt of theſe 
engagements. All Europe will bear me witneſs, 
when I ſay, that Henk privilege. only, but 
every privilege of which we boaſted ; and which 
he had ſworn'to maintain, has been violated; 
and not in a ſingle inſtance only, but in a thou- 
fand inſtances. In my own perſon, as I have 


a already hinted, uh have had ample experience 


of his lawleſs tyranny : my ſon, at an age when 
he was incapable of offending him, has been torn 
from me. All my eſtates and goods have been 
confiſcated; and I myſelf declared a traitor and 


rebel, without any of thoſe forms of trial which 


the laws require; and by whom? By men of the 
loweſt claſs, veſted with his authority, by petti- 
foggers, and others too mean to be employed as 
| Pages, by one who holds the rank, which I have 
long held in the Netherlands. I do not deny, that 
at his acceſſion I took the cuſtomary oath of alie- 
giance; but the tie on me to yield obedience, and 
chat on him to afford proteclion, were mutual; 
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and i it is a diate 1 3 abs in \ oblign- 
tions of this ſort, the failure of either party ſets the 
other free from, his engagements. | 
gut even if I had not received any perſonal 
injury, | ſhould, have thought myſelf indiſpenſably 
obliged to oppoſe the tyrannical meaſures which 
were purſued... For it is not the prince only who 
(wears to maintain the fundamental laws. The 
ſame oath is required of the nobles, and of all who 
are admitted into publie employments. By this oath 
| was ſtrictly bound to do every thing in my pow- - 
er to reſcue my fellow citizens from the oppreſ 
ſions under which they groaned, and, had I not 
done what my enemy complains of, mould have 
been juſtly chargeable with the crime, of which 

all the world knows that he has been guilty, a 
breach of the moſt ſacred and ſolemn We 
To this imputation, I know that his partiſans 

are ready to reply, that although he ſwore at his 
— — to maintain our privileges, yet the pope 
had granted him a diſpenſation from his oath. I 
leave it to divines and others, better acquainted 
than Lam with religious commyeries, todetermine 
whether this arrogance of the pope, in aſſuming 
power to ſet men free from the obligation of an oath, 
be not an impious encroachment on the prerogative 
of Heaven, and L leave it to t to determine, 
whether this pretenſion is not deſtructive of faith 
among men, and ſubverſive of ſociety. I ſpeak 
not * of the law fulneſs of Philip's Na 1 
after having obtained this boaſted diſpenſation, 
but of his — in ien for i it. The tie between 
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him 10 his ſubjecks was ſtrictl/ Wöptukl; and 
by procuring a diſpenfation for himſelf, he at the 
pay time ſet me, and all his other ſubjects free 
om the engagements which we came under to 
yield him obedience.” It is childiſh and ttifling to 
fay, that by means of the diſpenſation he is ſree, 
but that we who have not been drfperiſed with, 
are ſtill as much Bound as ever. For from the 
moment that he conſiders himſelf” as diſeogaged, 
{by what means foever his obligation was diffolved) 
the condition oh which'we ptomiſed obedience be: 
ing removed, ir mut be abfurd th une us 
With infidelity.” ROME 5 
4 come now to that bark of ths: Brifctiption; 
m which I am accuſed of having been the author 
of all the diſturbances that have happened. With 
fach of you' as ate old enough to remember the 
tife of thefe diſturbances; there Will be' no need 
to defend myſelf agaiuſt fo groundleſs an imputation; 
but for the ſake of thoſe who were too young at 
that time to form à judgment of What they ſaw, 
it is neceſfary I ſhould give fome actoutit of thoſe 
tranfaQtions, which ate fo #toſsly iffeprefetted 
in this infamous profctiption. 28 
No perſon, acquainted with the conduct of my 
accuſer in his other dominions , or With the cruel: 
ties exerciſed in Granada, Mexico, and Peru, will 
be at a lofs to account for the calamities with which 
the people of the Low! Countries have' been ovet- 
whelmed. In'the very beginning of his reigm, his 
defpotic temper was conſpicuous. ' The emperor 


his father ſaw it with a concern, and when the 
ph 
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count de Boſſut, and I, and ſeveral others were 
preſent, he exhorted bim to treat his Flemiſh ſubjects 
with greater moderation; and foretold, that if the 
pride and arrogance of his Spaniſh counſellors were 


not reſtrained, the people of the Netherlands 
would ere long he excited to revolt. But this 
wholeſome counſel had not the. effect which the 
emperor intended. His ſon ftill conſulted only 
with Spaniards ; he ſtill foſtered as much as ever 
his paſſion for arbitrary power; and reſolved, in 
contradiction to his intereſt, if rightly underſtood , 
as well as to his oath, to overturn our conſtitution. 
The condition annexed to your grant of the nine 
years fupply , that the money ſhould be diſpoſed. of 


| by your own commiſſioners, excited in him and in 


his counſettors the moſt inveterate refentment. I 


| have been preſent, when theſe counſellors who 


knew well their maſter's ſentiments, adviſed him 
to the purſuit of meaſures, by which you were all 
to have been adjudged to death. But it was by 
accident I came to know that theſe bloody counſels 
had deen adopted, From the French king's own 
mouth ; hen I refided at his court as an hoſtage, 
1 learnt that a plan had been concerted with the 
duke of Alva, to extirpate from France and the 
Netherlands all who were ſuſpected of being fa- 
vorably inolined to the reformed religion. I con- 
cealed from the French monarch, my ignorance of 
the deſigu; and the indignation which it excited 
in me. By the interceſſion of the dutcheſs of Savoy, 
E obtained leave to return into the Netherlands, where 
deny it not. on the Ty I glory 1 in it] TO 
Vor. * 2 


moted with all my influence that earneſt requeſt, 
which the States preferred to the king for the removal 
of the Spaniſh troops. 

acknowledge, that amidſt the numberleſs falſe. 
hoods with which this proſcription is filled, there is 
truth in another part of the charge which is laid 
againſt me. I acknowledge, that aſter having remon. 
ſtrated in vain to the dutcheſs of Parma, againſt the 
cruel and àrbitrary meaſures that were purſued; 
being prompted by my dread of a civil war, by my 
concern for the calamities of the people, and by a 
ſenſe of duty ariſing from the oath which I had 
ſworn to maintain their rights, I called together the 
principal nobility, and attempted. to open their 
eyes to the impending danger. | 

' <T acknowledge likewiſe, that I approved of the 
ſupplication, which was preſented by the nobility, 
againſt the placarts and executions. I am far from 
being either aſhamed, or ſorry for the counſel which 
J gave. That ſupplication was not only the moſt 
moderate meaſure that could have been deviſed, 
but was: ſtrictly conformable to the conſtitution 
and practice of the Netherlands; and happy had it 
been for the king, as well as for the people, had he 
complied with the requeſt which it contained. 
Wich reſpect to that part of the proſcription, 
in which my accuſer reproaches me, on account of 
the favors which I have ſhown to the proteſtants; 
1 confeſs, that before L embraced: the reformed reli. 
gion; I never hated thoſe who profeſſed. it. Nor 
will this appear ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered 
that my mind had been early tinctured with its prin. 
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eiples, and that my father who had eſtabliſhed it in 
his dominions, lived and died in the profeſſion of it. 
I confeſs, that even while, in conſequence of my 
education at the emperor's court, I held the ca» 
tholic perſuaſion, I always abhorred the barbarities 
which were exerciſed by the popiſſi inquiſitors. 
Lconfeſs, that at the time of the king's departure 
from Zealand, when he commanded me to put to 
death certain perſons attached to the proteſtant 
ſaith; I refuſed to obey, and gave theſe perſons 
private warning of the danger to which they were 
expoſed. I confeſs, that in the council of State, I 
made all the oppoſition in my power to the perſecu- 
tions that were propoſed; partly from motives of 
compaſſion or humanity , partly from my conviction 
of the abſurdity of puniſhing men for opinions 
which they could not change, when they did not 
diſturb the public tranquillity; and partly from a 
perſuaſion, 
were calculated to diſappoint the end in view. But 


| while, for theſe reaſons, I was from the beginning 


averſe. to. perſecution; you all know that I had 
vo concern, either in the introduction of the re- 
formed religion into the Netherlands, or in the rapid 


progreſs which it made during the government of 


the dutcheſs of Parma. Lou know, that at that 
time Lpoſſeſſed not the ſmalleſt influence with thoſe, 
by whom it was introduced and propagated; and 
youlikewiſe know, that with regard to thoſe diſ- 
orders, into which the proteſtants ſuffered their 
zeal to betray them, ſo far from giving them my 
countenance or approbation, 1 * my authority 
; 2 


that the violent remedies employed 
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to reſtrain them; I puniſhed the perpetrators 
with ſeverity, and have, on account of the rigor 
which I exerciſed, been, by many among the pro. 
teſtants, moſt cruelly calumniated and defamed. 
* hope to beexcuſed on this occaſion, for obſer. 
ving that there is one circumſtance in the profcri ption, 
that gives me pleaſure. Notwithſtanding the malice 
and rancor, and contempt of truth which my ac- 
cuſer has diſcovered, there is one crime, often laid 
to the charge of the governors of provinces, of 
which he has not ventured to accuſe me; I mean that 
of avarice, or the embezzlement of the public money. 
Of this (deſpicable crime indeed, I have been ac- 
cuſed by ſome unknown perſons in certain defama. 
_ tory writings that have been circulated. But from 

the ſilence obſerved on this head by my inveterate 
enemy, theſe libellers may fee the folly, as well as 
falſhood of their inſinuations. To you there can be 
no occafion to vindicate my conduct. I give thanks 
to God, that I learnt at an early period, of how 
much conſequence it was for one who governs a 
free people, not only to preſerve: himſelf untainted, 
but even to keep himſelt free from the ſuſpicion of 

n. And you know, that on this account 

L have conſtantly declined taking any charge of the 
public money; and from the beginning of my ad- 
miniſtration, have transferred. both the collection 
and diſtribution of it to others. 
I am accuſed in the proſcription, of having 
> iſed to return into Holland, by undertaking 
_ todefend the people from the tax of the tenth penny, 
which, i is lad, was ä upon them by the 
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" duke of Alva; without the king's conſent; and L am 


accuſed likewiſe of having perſecuted and expelled 
the catholics. If by practiſing, my accuſer means 
that I ſolicited for liberty to return, there is as little 
truth in this, as in his other aſſertions. I myſelf was 
moſt earneſtly ſolicited; and I am ready to ſhow 
letters which I received, not only from the gover- 
nors of towns, but from the citizens, entreating me 
to come and deliver them from the tyranny of the 
Spaniards. And in complying with theſe entreaties; 
what did I do, that my duty did not require from 
me ? I attempted to deliver from ſlavery, the pro» 
vinces which had been committed to my care; 


' whoſe liberties I had ſworn to maintain; and of the 


right to govern which, the king had no power, 
without the conſent of the States, to deprive me. 

* No part of this proſcription gives me greater 
ſurpriſe, than that in which I am accuſed of perſe- 
cution. It is impoſſible but even the Romaniſts 
themſelves muſt bear witneſs to the falſhood of ſo 


| injurious an imputation. No perſon in the Nether. 


lands can be ignorant, that far from employing ri- 
gor, I have often argued and remonſtrated againſt 
it, and have promoted lenity in the treatment of 


the catholics to the utmoſt of my power. Of this, 


even my accuſer himſelf ſeems to make an indirect 
acknowledgment. I feigned, he ſays, that the per- 
ſecution of the catholics diſpleaſed me. But how 
does he know that I feigned ? Have not my actions 
been at all times open? Why does be not judge 
from them of my intention? Never had one perſon 
lels ground for accuſing — of any crime, than 
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my . has to caſt on me the i imputation of hy. 
pocriſy. Did I, either before, or at the time when 
he conferred theſe obligations upon me, for which 
he has reproached me . did Jever 
offer the incenſe of flattery, either to himſelf or to 
the dutcheſs of Parma, or his tools and confident 
in the council ? On the contrary, did I not openly, 
and without diſguiſe, condemn the meaſures which 
he had dictated , and which they purſued ? Was it 
poſſible for me to ſpeak more plainly than I did, ot 
to give a clearer teſtimony of my averſion to his de. 
ſigns, than by deſiring him, as I did frequently, to 
ſuffer me to reſign my governments, becauſe it was 
not in my power to yield him the obedience which 
he required? Such was my conduct before my de. 
parture into Germany; and ſince that time, is there 
a ſingle ſtep of my conduct that will admit of the 
interpretation of hypocriſy ? Did I not openly ſolicit 
aid from the German princes to oppoſe him? Have 
I not raiſed armies againſt him; taken towns which 
he poſſeſſed ; repulſed his forces, and expelled him 
utterly from at leaſt two of the provinces, over 
which he tyrannized ? Is there any, thing in this 
that can be termed hypocriſy ? | 
But my accuſer will not find it fo eaſy to vin 
dicate his own conduct from this odious imputation. 
Read my defence which I publiſhed ſome years 
ago; and you will perceive to which of us belongs 
the appellation of hypocrite and deceiver. In that 
defence, there are copies of letters which I recei. 
ved from him, filled with profeſſions of friendſhip 
and regard, at the very time, when, as appears from 
the ſequel, he had * me to deſtruction. 
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But why ſhould expect to be dealt with equi- 


| tably, by one whoſe conſcience allows him to 


affirm, that his miniſter the duke of Alva impoſed. 
the tax of the tenth penny, and urged the levying 
of it with ſuch inflexible. obſtinacy, without his 
authority or conſent? Is it credible that one who 
knew his king's temper ſo well as Alva, and who 
had ever ſhawn the greateſt ſolicitude to pleaſe him, 
would have preſumed, by a meaſure ſo tyrannical 
and unprecedented, to run the riſk of kindling a civil 
war? Or, if this wary Spaniard was in reality ſo 


raſh and preſumptuous, can it be believed by any 


perſon. who conſiders the important conſequences 


with which his raſhneſs and preſumption were at- 


tended. that the king would not, long ere this time, 
have diſavowed him, and made him feel the weight 
of his diſpleaſure ?, Was not Alva puniſhed for order- 


ing his ſon to marry his couſin, rather than another 


woman, whom he had debanched under a promiſe 
of marriage? Was not this old ſervant baniſhed for 
this venial tranſgreſſion, from his maſter's preſence, 
and thrown into priſon, from which he would ne- 
ver have been delivered, if one better qualified to 
tyrannize over thePortugueſe could have been found 


in Spain? And what opinion muſt we form ofa king, 
{| who for this private offence, could puniſh an ancient 
friend and ſervant with ſo much ſeverity; while, 


notwithſtanding the crime of treaſon, the moſt 
public and notorious, and productive of the moſt 
dreadful calamities to his faithful ſubjects, he 
not only ſuffered him 'to paſs unpuniſhed, but 
received bing with open arms, and loaded him 
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with honors? After this, will he ſtill employ 
the language of a good king, and boaſt of his af. 
ſection for his people? 
Ina great part of what ale ef his apology, 
the prince of Orange enters into a detail of the 
tranſactions recorded in the preceding hiſtory. [ 
ſhall therefore paſs over this, and ſet before the 
reader what relates to the reproach, which Philip 
caſts on William's marriage with the daughter of 
the duke de Montpenſier , who was the princeſs of 
Orange at the time of publiſhing the proſcription, 
My accuſer,” continues he, © is not ſatisfied 
with ſaying every thing that can blacken my cha. 
rater, and render it odious to the world; but he 
bas likewiſe attempted to taint the honor of my 
wife. He ſays, © that I have infamouſly mar. 
Tried 4 religious woman, ſolemunly bleſſed by the 
bands of the biſhop, in contradiction to the laws of 
Chriſtianity , and of the Romiſh church, and that 
I did fo whilſt my marriage ſubſiſted with another 
woman. Though this aſſertion were ſtrictly true, 
it would ill become this inceſtuous and adolterous 
king to accuſe me. But you know that it is entirely 
without foundation My marriage with my for- 
mer wife, now dead, did not ſubſiſt, and the 
ground of her divorce was approved even by the 
doctors of the Roman church; and by thoſe illuſ- 
' trious princes to whom ſhe was allied. My preſent 
wife was not, even by the rules of the popiſh 
church, a religiovs woman, in the ſenſe meant by 
my accuſer. The duke of Montpenſier, my father: 
in- la W, Who 1 is Lay” attached to the catholic 
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communion, (not as cardinal Granvelle, and other 

Spaniſh miniſters, from intereſt, but ſrom principle 
and conviction) ſpared no pains to put the lawful- 
neſs of his daughter's marriage beyond doubt or 
controverſy. He found it the clear opinion, not only 


of the principal perſons in the Parliament of Paris, 
but of ſeveral biſhops and doctors whom he con- 


ſulted, that even if a promiſe of celibacy had been 


given by my wife, yet, in conſideration of her youth, 
it would not have been binding, as it would have 


been contrary to the rules of the Gallican church, to 


the decrees of the high court of juſtice in France, and 
even to the ordinances of the councils of Trent, to 
which my adverſary pays ſuch unlimited ſubmiſ- 

fon. He likewiſe found that in reality no ſuch pro- 


miſe was ever made; that ſundry proteſtations had 
been taken to prevent any perſon from imagining 


that his daughter ever intended to take the vow; 
and that even in her abſence, the moſt undeniable 
evidence of this had been produced. 


I ſaid before, that although my marriage were 
not ſo unexceptionable as you ſee it is, even by the 
principles of the church of Rome, it would ill 


become my accuſer to reproach me on account of it. 
He ſeems not to have remembered the common 
maxim, that whoever ventures to accuſe another, 


ought to be well aſſured that he himſelf is innocent. 


And yet is not this king , Who has endeavoured to 
ſtigmatize my lawful marriage with infamy, the 


huſband of his own niece ? It will be ſaid by his 


partiſans, that he previouſly obtained diſpenſation 
from the Popo. But does not the voice of nature 
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ery aloud. againſt ſuch an inceſtuous conjunction? 
Andin order to make room for his marriage, is it 
not true, that he put to death his former wife, the 
mother of his children, the daughter and ſiſter of 
the kings of France? I ſay not this, prompted by 
my reſentment, raſhly and at random. 1 aſſert, that 
in France, there's 15 evidence of the hand deed of 
which I now accuſe him. 

lt was not a ſingle murder that was perpetrated 
for the ſake of this extraordinary marriage. His ſon 
too, his only ſon, was ſacrificed, in order to 
furniſh the pope with a pretext for ſo unuſual a 
diſpenſation; which was granted, in order to pre- 
vent the Spaniſh monarchy from being left without 
a male-heir. This was the true cauſe of the death 
of Don Carlos; againſt whom miſdemeanour> were 


alledged, but not a fingle crime ſufficient to juſtify 


his condemnation, much leſs to vindicate a father 
for embruing his hands in the blood of his ſon. 
And if Don Carlos was in reality guilty of crimes 
deſerving death, ought not an appeal to have been 
made to us, his future ſubjects? Did the right of 
judging; and pronouncing ſentence of death againſt 
the heir of ſuch extenſive dominions, belong to 
Spaniſh friars and inquiſitors , the een ſaves 
of the father's tyranny ? | 

But perhaps this good king meds se ol 
leaving for his heir a prince, whom he knew to be 
born in unlawful wedlock. For Philip's marriage 
with the mother of Don Carlos was not leſs contrary 
to the laws of God and man, than that other of 


which I have already ſpoken. At the very time 
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when be eſpouſed the princeſs of 8 the 
mother of Carlos, his marriage ſubſiſted with Iſa- 
bella Oſorio, by whom he had two ſons, Pedro and 
Bernardino; a marriage brought about by Ruy Go- 
meꝛ de Silva, prince of Evoli, to which that noble- 
man was indebted for his power and greatneſs. 
And beſides, is it not well known that this king 
lived in habitual adultery with another woman, the 


lady Euphraſia? Did he not compel the prince of 


Aſcoli to take that lady for his wife, when ſhe 
was big with child by himſelf? And while it has 
been affirmed with certainty ; that that unhappy man 
was taken off by poiſon, do not eyen the Spaniſh 
courtiers aſcribe his death to the grief which he con- 
ceived from the affront to which he was obliged to 
ſubmit, and the cruel neceſſity impoſed on him, 
of acknowledging ſor his heir the adulterous baſtard 
of another? Such, and ſo chaſte has been the con- 
duct of this king, who has the aſſurance to calum- 
niate my lawful marriage as a violation of the ſacred 
laws of chaſtity. 

But I ſhall baſten to conclude this apology, 


alter offering ſome remarks concerning the nature 


of the ſentence that has been pronounced againſt 
me. It is in this part of the edict of proſcription, 
that the compiler, whether the king himſelf, or 
ſome ignoble inſtrument of his tyranny, has em- 
ployed all the thunder and lightning af his elo- 
quence. But I thank God, it intimidates me no 
more, than the anathemas of Clement VII. intimi- 
dated my kinſman prince Philibert, when he be- 


fieged and took the pray priſoner 1 in his _ of - 
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St. Angelo. Aſter the proofs which I have given, 
that I fear not all the power which my adverſary 
is poſſeſſed of; and after contending for ſo many 

years againſt his beſt generals, with numerous 
armies under their command, it was weak in him 
to expect to frighten me with the high-ſounding 
terms of this proſcription. I have leſs reafon now 
than formerly to dread the attempts of thoſe aban. 
doned wretches, whom he has endeavoured to 
inſtigate againſt me. For I am not ignorant, that 
. before this time he has bargained with priſoners, 
and other murderers, to deprive me of my life. 
He has now given me a public warning of his 
bloody deſign. And with the divine aſſiſtance, 
and the vigilance of my friends, I truſt, that not- 
withſtanding his diabolical machinations, my life 
ſhall be preſerved ſo long as the proſperity and 
intereſt of this people, to whoſe fervice I have 
devoted it, ſhall require. 

« My confidence on this head is greatly avg- 
mented by reflecting upon the indignation, which 
I cannot doubt will be generally excited by that 
extraordinary method of proceeding againſt me, 
which my adverfary has adopted. For there 1s not, 
I] am perſuaded, a nation or prince in Europe, by 
whom it will not be thought diſhonorable and 
barbarous, thus publicly to authorize and encourage 
murder; except the Spaniards, and their king, 
who have been long eſtranged from every ſenti- 
ment of honor and humanity. In having recourſe 
to private affaſſination againſt a declared and open 
enemy, does not this mighty monarch confeſs his 
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deſpair of being able to ſubdue me by force of armsꝰ 
Does he not give a teſtimony in my behalf, and 
diſcover that be dreads the efforts which I may make 
againſt him? Is it not weak and mean, to make 
publicly ſo puſillanimous an acknowledgment ? But 
the weakneſs and meanneſs of his conduct is not 
greater than the abſurdity of his choice of the 
rewards, which he holds forth to thoſe who ſhall 
execute his bloody purpoſe. For it is not money 
only that he offers them, but nobility and honor 
2s if a regard to honor could influence a man capa · 
ble of perpetrating a deed, held in univerſal reproach 
and deteſtation. And iſ any perſon already poſſeſſed 
of nobility were to pollute himſclf by fo ſoul aa 
action, would not his nobility be from that moment 
annihilated? Would not alt ſociety and connexion 
with him be held diſhonorable? | 
Even my adverfary hamſelf ſaves to have 8 

in ſome meaſure ſenſible of the truth of this, and 
therefore he addreſſes himſeif more particularly to 
criminals and malefactors, as thoſe who are mo 
likely to comply with his requeſt. And in order, 
fays he, that his deſtruction may be the more effec- 
tually and: ſpeedily accompliſhed, we, defirous of 
pumfhing vice, and rewarding virtue, promiſe on 
the worchol a king, and as the miniſter of God, that 
if any perſon ſnhall be found poſſeſſed of courage, and 
public ſpirit ſufficient to animate him to the execu- 
tion of this decree, and to free us from the aforeſaid 
peſt of ſociety., we ſhall order to be dehvered 
to him, either in land or money as be ſhall incline, 
the ſum of twenty · five thouſand: crowns; and if 
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he ſhall have committed any crime, however 
enormous, we promiſe to grant him our royal 
pardon, and if he be not already noble, we hereby 
confer nobility upon bim, and likewiſe! on all thofe 
who ſhall aid and affiſt him. Is not this in plain 
terms, calling on every deſperate wretch , every 
outcaſt from ſociety, to aſſiſt him in the execution 
of his deſign? No crime, however enormous, 
but ſhall be pardoned; no criminal, however 
deteſtable, but ſhall be crowyned Ware honor. 
Does this king deſerve the title which be aſſumes, 
of a miniſter of God, who thus confounds the 
diſtinction between vice and virtue; and thus 
publicly avows his willingneſs to beſtow the bigh- 
eſt rewards and honors upon men, defiled with 
the moſt abominable crimes? Have I not ground 
to rejoice in being perſecuted by one | whoſe 


_ conſcience allows him to have recourſe to ſuch 


unhallowed means? And is not ſuch depravity 
of ſentiment in my accuſer, a ne in behalf 
of my integrity? N bog. © 

I have now ſaid all that fare "aſh to Vin- 
dicate my character from thoſe - falſe aſperſions 
which are thrown out upon it in this proſcription. 
Many things which I might have ſaid, I have pur- 
paſely omitted. Had I deſcended to à particular 


account of the cruelty, accompanied with a con- 


tempt of the moſt ſacred obligations, which has been 
exerciſed by my accuſer over this unhappy people, 
ſhould never have come to a concluſion. But with 


you there can be no occaſion for giving a more parti- 


cular detail. Lou have been ſpectators: of the horrid 
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| 1 and have borne your ſhare of thoſe oppreſ. 


ſions, which would fall to be deſcribed. 

But before I conclude, I muſt entreat you to 
reflect ſeriouſly upon the means to which our enemy 
finds it neceſſary to have recourſe, in order to 
accompliſh. his deſigns. This infamous proſcription, 
joined to the pains which he and his miniſters con- 
tinually employ to create diviſion among the pro- 
vinces, ſhows clearly that he now deſpairs of 
enſlaving us by force of arms, while we remain 
united, 

AIIt is indeed n me E at this time, 
that his deſigns are directed. Were I removed, 
he ſays, either by death or baniſhment, cranquil 
lity would be reſtored.” You will eaſily conceive 
what tranquillity he means, if you call to mind 
your condition, before 1 returned into the Nether- 
lands, when you groaned under the tyranny of the 
duke of Alva. Would to heaven that by my ba- 
niſhment or death you could be delivered from 
your calamities! My enemy ſhould not in that 
caſe find it neceſſary to employ poiſoners and aſſaſ- 
fins to deſtroy me. You all know how often 
I have expoſed myſelf to danger in your defence. 
I leave it to you, to whom alone it belongs, to de- 
termine whether my life and preſence be repugnant 
or conducive to the intereſt of the provinces. To 
you only , and not to the king of Spain, I am ac- 
countable for my conduct. You have full authoricy 
(and I pledge myſelf to ſubmit to it) to diſpoſe, 
as you ſhall incline; either of my perſon, - or 
of OE life. Interpoſe that authority with which I 
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acknowledge you to be inveſted, and. give orders 
either for my departure from among you, or for 
my death; if you judge either the one or the other 
for the general good. But if. on the contrary, my 
paſt conduct has convinced you, as I truſt it has of 
the fincerity of my zeal and attachment, or if my long | 
experience gives yon confidence in my ability for 2 
5 


conducting your affairs; I ſhall ſtill continue to 


employ in your fervice, the talents which I poſſeſs, © hat 
hoping that you will liſten to the earneſt exhorts. " fell 
aga 


tions which J have given you, to maintain harmony 
and concord in the ſtate; and exert yourſelves 
Krenuouſly for the defence of this people, whom Albert 


you have undertaken to prote&; depending on the the 
favor of the Almighty, that -your endeavours for Cala 
this end ſhall be attended with ſucceſs.” 20 
ed 
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to Arx HUMETA, is elected king of the Moreſco in- 
ſeſs, - habitarits of Granada, i, 294. Attempts to poſſeſs him 
rt ſelf of the city of Granada, 296. Commences hoſtilities 
againſt the Spaniards , but is forced to fly to the moun- 
ony | tains, 297. His ſcattered followers return to his ſtandard , 
lves 299. 1s murdered , ; 
10M Albert, cardinal and archdoke , is 1 Ree” governor of 
the the Netherlands, iii. 232. Undertakes the ſiege of 
for Calais, 236. Takes the town by ſtorm, 239. Takes 


- Ardres , 240. Leaves France, 241. Lays ſiege to 
Hulſt, 242. The garriſon ſurrenders, 244. Surpriſes 
the town of Amlens, 254. Marries the infanta, and 
receives the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, 270. 

Alcazar , battle of, between Sebaſtian king of Portugal , 
and Muley Moluc emperor of Moroceo, ii. 244. 

Alcmaer beſieged by Don Frederic de Toledo, ii. 78. 

Aldegonde, St. Philip de Marnix , lord of, promotes the 
agreement called the Compromiſe , againſt the eſtabliſh. 

ment of the Inquiſition in the Netherlands, i. 212. Is 

| ſent by the prince of Orange to the aſſembly of the States 
at Dort, ii. 40. Is defeated and taken priſoner by the 
duke of Alva, $3. Defends the city of Antwerp againſt 
the prince of Parma; iii. 8. His ſpeech to diſſuade the 
garriſon from a ſurrender, 14. Aſſiſts count Hohenloe 
in the attack of the counter-dike of Couveſtein, 27. 

Is tied up by the Gn from bearing arms for a 
' Year, 34- 

Aloft, is ſeized by the mutinous Spaniſh troops, ” 148. 
Is recovered by the States, 309. 

Alva, Ferdinand de Tvledo, duke of, . i. 44. 

vol. III. | X 
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„ 
His inſtructions on the violation of the truce of Vaucelles, 


46. Leads an army into the Eccleſiaſtical State , ag, 
His motives for granting the pope a truce, 50. Adviſes 


Philip to awe the Netherlands by an army, 240, 
Leads an army thither, 242. Impriſons the counts Horn 


and Egmont, 244. The extraordinary powers he was 


| inveſted with by Philip, 248. Inſtitutes a council cal. 


led the Council of Tumults , ibid. His violent pro. 


_ ceedings, 249. His inſolent reply to the magiſtrates of 


Antwerp, 253- Cites the prince of Orange to ſtand a 
trial, 25 7. Confiſcates the prince's eſtates, 258. His 
brutal proſcriptions, 266. Paſſes ſentence on the counts 
Egmont and Horn, 270. Defeats count Lewis of Naſſau, 


: 275. Declines engaging the prince of Orange, 280. His 
. vanity and arrogance on the prince disbanding his army, 
324. His tyrannical proſecutions, 325. Impriſons and 


confiſcates the effects of the Engliſh. merchants at ant. 


| werp, 330. Inflames the Flemings by taxation, 332. 


His reply to the reprenſentations of the States, 337. 
\ Publiſhes an act of indemnity, 340. Inforces the tax 
of the tenth penny, 322. Fills the city of Utrecht with 
. foldiers, to live at free quarters upon the inhabitants, 
" 345. His ſentence againſt that city, 346. His demands 
on the city of Bruſſels, 347. His indignation at the ſur. 
priſe of the fort of Louveſtein, 352. Publiſhes an edit 


for the immediate payment of taxes, 353. His barba- 


rous purpoſe againſt the inhabitants of Bruſſels, how 
prevented, 364. Complains of the queen of England 
protecting the Flemiſh exiles, 356. The citizens of 


-Fluſhing revolt on his attempt to fortiſy the citadel, 363. 


- His ſuccours to Middleburgli intercepted, 370 · Beſieges 
. Mons, ii. 16. Cautiouſly avoids being forced to an engage- 
ment by the prince of Orange, 25. Attacks and worſts 
him in his retreat, 29. Takes Mons, 33. His army 
plunders Mechlin, 32. Orders his ſon Toledo to perſe- 


Fete in the ſiege of Haerlem, 65. His barbarity there, 


74. Obtains his diſmiſſion from the government of "aq 


Netherlands, 85. Review of his adminiſtration, 86. In. 
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curs the king's diſpleaſure in the marriage of his ſon, 


258. Is appointed to command the forces employed 
- againſt Portugal, 259. Commences his operations, 260. 
His barbarity on taking the town and caſtle. of Caſcaes , 
262. Defeats Don Antonio, 264. Takes Lisben, 265. 
His cruelty there, ibid. 
Alvaro de Sande, his gallant defence of the fort Gerba 
- againſt the Tus , 1. 127. Is ſent with reinforcements 
to Malta, 190. Defeats the Turks, 192. : 
Athens, the town of, ' ſurpriſed by the archduke Albert, lit. 
244. Is beſieged by Marſhal Biron, 287. Is retaken, 261. 
Amſterdam, is ineffectually beſieged by the count de la 
Marck, "forts adherence. to the Spaniſh intereſt, ji. 42. 
The city accedes to the Pacification of Ghent, ii. 199. 
4naftro, Gaſpar, a Spaniſh banker at Antwerp, engages a 
man to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange, ii. 305. 


Anjou, duke of, receives application for aſſiſtance from 


the Flemings, ii. 193. Concludes a treaty with the States, 
"ou The intention of this treaty how fruſtrated, 212. 
Apologizes for his conduct to Elizabeth queen of England, 
ibid. The ſovereignty of the States conferted on him , 
292. Raiſes the ſiege of Cambray, 300. Goes over to 
England on a proſpect of being married to queen Eliza- 
beth, 302. His arrival in the Netherlands, 304. Soli 
cits aſſiſtance from his brother the king of France, 312. 
© Is refuſed, 313. Reſolves to ſubvert the liberty of the 
Nee „ 314. Seizes ſeveral towns, and attempts 


Antwerp, 316. Reconcilement between him and the States, 


331. Goes to France, 334. Dies, 342. His character, 343. 
Antonio don, his pretenſions to the crown of Portugal 
ü. 247. Is declared illegitimate, 253. Is proclaimed 
king, 259. Is defeated by the duke of Alva, 264. 18 
again defeated by-d'Avila, 269. Eſcapes, 276. 
Kum „ outrages committed by the reformers there, i. 
221. Is gartiſoned, and the proteſtant preachers baniſhed, 
236. "Unſuccefsful petition of the magiſtrates to Alva, 
252. Is ſeized by the mutinous Spaniſh troops, ii. 105. 
Is ſacked by — 157. Outrages committed 
: | AS 


% * 


A by the proteſtants againſt the catholics there + 232. The 

duke of Anjou attempts to ſeize the city, 316. Is be. 

ſieged by the prince of Parma, iii. 4. A fortified bridge 

extended over the Scheld, 9. A fruitleſs attempt to 

_ deſtroy the bridge, 18. Attack of the counter-dike of 
Couveſtein , 26. Capitulates, 32. 

Ardrer, is taken by the archduke Albert, iii. 240. 

Armberg, count, is ſent by the duke of Alva to oppoſe 
count Lewis of Naſſau, i. 263. Is defeated by him, 265. 

Armada, invincible, of the Spaniards, its force, iii. 102, 

Is difperſed by a ſtorm, 104. Is haraſſed by the Eng. 
- liſh fireſhips, 108. Is worſted in an engagement with lord 
Howard, 109. Cauſes of its failure, 1 1 1. Is finally ruined 
by ſtorms, 113. 

Arragom, the people of, diſpleaſe Philip II. by protecting 
Antonio Perez, iii. 180. Their conſtitution of government 

aboliſhed, 183. 

Arras; Anthony Perenot, biſhop of, his ſpeech to the 
convention of the ſtates of Ghent, i. 99. Is left principal 

. counſellor of the dutcheſs of Parma, regent of the Ne. 

therlands, 106. His character, 107. 

Arſchot, duke of, invites the archduke Matthias, to be 

governor of the Netherlands, out of envy to the prince 


of Orange, ii. 185. Is impriſoned, but releaſed by the 


mediation of the prince of Orange, 189. 

Avanſon „the French ambaſſador at Rome, negociates 2 
treaty between pope Paul IV. and the court of France, i. 33. 

' Auſtria, houſe of, how it acquired the ſovereignty of the 
Netherlands, i. 88. 

Auſtria , don. John of, is appointed commander in chief 
- againſt the Moreſco revolters in Granada, i. 301. His 

character, 302. | Counſellors appointed to aſſiſt him, 
ibid. Totally ſubdues the revolters, 303. Is made ge- 
neraliſſimo of the fleet ſent againſt he Turks, 309. 
Gains the victory at Lepanto, 310. The proſecution of 
this victory obſtructed by his Venetian aſſociates, 313. 

Is offered the ſovereignty of Greece, 314. Undertakes 

the reduction of Tunis, 319. Fortifies Tunis contrary 


1 1 . 


to orders, 320. Tunis retaken, 321, Arrives at Lux - 
emburgh as governor of the Netherlands, ii. 162. His 
treaty with the States, 169. His admiſſion to the govern- 
ment, 174. His impolitical conduct, ibid. His dupli- 
city, 176. Seizes on the caſtle of Namur, 177. His 
deſigns diſcovered, 18 1. Battle of Gemblours, 200. Ts 
defeated by count de Boſſut at Rinnenians „ 201. His 
death, 213. 
Auſtria, Erneſt, archduke of, ſucceeds count Mansfeldt in 
the government of the Netherlands „ iii. 199. Invites 
the States to treat of peace, which they reject, ibid. 
His troops mutiny, 212. Dies, 213. | 


| B. f 
Balagny eſtabliſhes himſelf in the ſovereignty of Cambray , 


iii. 221. The town delivered up to the count de Fuentes 
by the citizens, 223. The garriſon capitulates , 225. 
Battenburgh , count of , ſucceeds the count de la Marck, in 
the command of the Crocs of the States of Holland, ii. 48. 
Is defeated and killed in an attempt to relieve Haerlem , 70. 
Belin, marquis of, is diſgraced by Henry IV. for ſurren- 
dering Ardres to the archduke Albert, iii. 341. | 
Bergen - op - Zoom, diſpolitions of the duke of Parma for 
beſieging it, ii. „ | 
Biron , mareſchal , his operations againſ the prince of Parma, : 
ü. 334. Is faeces to leave the Netherlands » 338. 
Defeats the marquis of Varambon in Artois, iii. 245. 
Inveſts Amiens, 257. Reduces it, 260, 
Boiſot , admiral of Holland, defeats and kills De Glimes at 
- Sacherlo , ii. 90. Conducts a fleet of flat - bottomed yel- 
ſels, deſtined for the relief of Leyden, 118. His arri- 
val, 121. Periſhes in an attempt to relieve Ziricſee, 144, 
Bone the firſt invention of, iii. 123. 
Bommel, the town of, ſeized by the prince of Orange, ii. 108. 
Bommene $ defpernts defence of the garriſon of, againſt the 
Spaniards , ii. 139. 
Bonne, the city of, taken by Martin Shenck, iii, 127. 
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Beſſur, count of, his fruitleſs attempt to recover the Brill, 
i. 350. Maſſacres the townſmen of Rotterdam, 361. His 
orders for aſſembling the States of Holland diſtegarded, 
ii. 38. Co- operates with. Toledo at the ſiege of Haerlem, 


| = Is defeated and taken priſoner by the Hollanders, 
"x Defeats Don John of Auſtria , at Rimenant , adi. 


Dis; 273. : 

Breda , a congreſs held thets by Spaniſh and Dutch depu. 
ties to negociate peace, ii 125. ls taken by the 
Spaniards, ii. 300. Is ſeized by e Maurice by 
ſtratagem, iii. 283. 

Brederode, count, his application to the dutcheſs of Parma, 

i. 236. His inſurrection and death, 237. 


Brill, taken by the Flemiſh exiles, i. 354. Is attacked by 


count Boſſut, 359. The inhabitants ſwear allegiance to 
the prince of Orange, 360. The monks cruelly treated 


- oy the proteſtants , ibid , note. 
Druges , is delivered up to the prince of Parma 7 by the prince 


of Chimai the governor, ii. 34r, 


Bruſſels, the duke of A:va's barbarous reſentment for the 


oppoſition to his taxes there, how diſappointed , i. 354. 
e | 


Cadix - 5 againſt Fon the Kngliſh „ ili. 249. Is 

plundered, ibid. 

Calais, the attack of, concerted by the duke of Guiſe, i. PR 
Is taken, 67. Is beſieged by the archduke Albert, iii. 
236. Is taken by ſtorm, 219. 

Cambray, is beſieged by the count de Fuentes, iii. 221. 
Is delivered up by the citizens, 24 Tye garriſon ca- 
pitulates, 224. 

Caraffa, cardinal , cauſe of his pa roſchtment againſt 
the emperor Charles V. i. 34. Concludes a treaty between 

his uncle pore Paul IV. and the court bf France, 33. 

His embaſſy to the court of France, 39. Solicits a viola- 
tion of the truce of Vaucelles, 40. Obtains a ſuſpenſion 
of arms for the pope, from the duke of Alva, 50. 


prin 


Ci vite. 


e 


Caranza, „1. 114. 

Carlos , Don, his hiſtory, i. 254. | The turbulent- 8 
formed by whos, 255. Is poiſoned, by his father's order, 256. 

caſimire, John , count palatine of the Rhine, engages to 

 affiſt the ſtates of the Netherlands againſt the Spaniards , 
ii. 167. ls aſſiſted with money by queen Elizabeth of 
England, 196. Joins the army of the ſtates, 197. Ts 
obſtructed by the jealouſy of the Catholics, 206. Aſſiſts 
the people of Ghent againſt the Walloons, 211. Goes 
over to -England to juſtify his conduct to Elizabeth, 212. 

Caſtel Rodrigo, count de, his arguments to perſuade Ph ilip II. 
to part with the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, iii. 268. 

Catelet, beſieged by the count de Fuentes, iii. 2 18. Gome- 

ron's treachery and death, 219. 

Caudebec, is beſieged by the duke of Parma, iii. 193. 

Charles V. emperor, bad conſequences of his partial attach. 
ment to the Netherlands , i. r. Calls his ſon Philip into 
the Low Countries, 2. Endeavours to have him elected 
king of the Romans, 4. Solicits his brother Ferdinand 
to reſign that dignity, 6. His ſcheme in marrying Phi- 
lip to Mary queen of England, 8. Labors to reconcile the 
Engliſh to this marriage, 9. Philip's undutiful behaviour 
to him, 17. Reſigns his dominions, 19. Procures the 
truce of Vaucelles, ibid. Computation of the number 
of perſons deftroyed during his reign for their religious 
principles, 84. 

Charles IX. of France deludes the Proteſtants by the treaty 
of St. Germains, ii, 5. Maſſacres the Proteſtants, 24. 
His treaty with count Lewis of Naſſau', 99. 

Chateau Cambreſis, negociations for peace between France, 
Spain, and England there, i. 74. Peace concluded, 78. 

Cheſter , colonel Edward, is ſent by the prince of Orange 
with ten companies of Engliſh to protect Leyden againſt. 
the Spar iards, i i. 111. His men deſert to the enemy, ibid. 

Chimai, prince of, his deceitful conduct, ii. 340. Is made 
governor of Bruges » 341, Delivers the town up to the 
prince of Parma, ibid. 

 Civitella , is beſieged by the duke of Guile „ 4% 
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Coligui 7 alan. de, defends St. Quentin againſt the duke 
. of Savoy, i. 58. fs taken priſoner , 62: Is defeated at 
Montcontour , ii. 3. Is killed in the maſſacre of Paris, 24. 

Cologne, conferences entered into there for peace, between 
Philip and the States of the Netherlands, ii. 233. 

Colonna , his military operations againſt the Pope, i. 53. 

Compromiſe, a copy of the agreement ſo termed, i. 213. 

Conde, prince. of , his diſſatisfaction at the inordinate power 
of the Guiſes „ i. 81. Is killed at the battle of Jarnag ii. 4, 

Corbeil , is taken by the duke of Parma, iii. 156. 

Corſairs, of Barbary, ſpme account of, i. 119. 

Council of ſtate , expel their diſſenting wembers, and declare 
the mutinous Spapiſh troops rebels, ii. 150. Accept ſuc, 
cours from the prince of Orange to proſecute the ſiege 

of Ghent, 160, 

_— of Tumults, eſtabliſhed by Alva in the Netherlands, 
i. 248. Arbitrary, Aeg of, 249. The majority of the 

| members decline acting, 252. 

Coutras, battle of, between the dyke de Joyeyſe and the 
Germans, Hi. 138. 

Coprus , is raged by Sultan Selim, i. 307. 
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N Andelgt , is intercepted and routed in carrying a rein- 
forcement to St. Quentin, i. 59. Is taken priſoner, 62. 

D' Avila ,. raiſes the ſiege of Middleburgh ay 3 68; Com: 
mands a fleet at the ſiege of Middleburgh, ii. 90. De- 
feats and kills count Lewis of Naſſau, 101. His troops 
mutiny, 104. He eſcapes from them, ibid, Defeats 
Don Antonio king of Portugal, 3 69. 

U, dlimes, the Spaniſh admiral , defeated and killed by 
- Boiſot , admiral of Holland, ii. 90. 

De Thermes 5 mate ſchal , is defeated at the battle of Grave- 
lines, i. 68, Is taken priſoner , 71. 5 

| Denmark and Sweden ſtgte of, at the time of Charles V. 

reſigning his dominions , i. 24. 


Nenenter + is en 7 prince Maurice, iii. 161. 1 


62. 
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Doria, Juanetin , takes Dragut the Corſair prifoner, i. r2r, 


Dart, aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland held there, ii. 39. 
Send a ſupply of money to the prince of Orange „ 47. 
Dourlent, beſieged and taken by count de Fuentes, iii. 2 19. 
Douza , Janus, defends Leyden againſt the Spaniards, ii. 1 12. 
Dragut the Corſair , ſame account of, i. 120. Makes him- 

ſelf maſter of Tripoli, 122. Carries a reinforcement ta 
the Turks at Malta, 164. Is killed at the lege of St. 
Elmo, 175. 
Drake , Sir Francis, hy his ſucceſſes obiges Philip II. of 
Spain to poſtpone his invaſion of England, iii. 95. 


Du Lis, his gallant defence of Bommene againſt the Spas» 


5 5 J ii. 139. 
Dunbirk 1 is taken by the prince of . . 


Egmont, count, adviſes the battle, and gains the victory 


of St. Quentin, i. 59. Defeats mareſchal de Thermes at 


the battle of Gravelines, 68. Is ſent by the dutcheſs of 


| Parma to repreſent the ſtate of the Netherlands to Philip 
in Spain, 206. Complains, of being deceived by Philip, 


211. Refuſes to command the regent's troops, 219. 
Pacifies the tumults of the reformers, 228. Juſtifies , 
and declares his readineſs to ſupport Philip's meaſures , 
233. The prince of Orange's warning to him, 243. Is 
impriſoned by the duke of Alva, 244. His trial, 267. 
Petition of his counteſs to Philip , 270. Is executed, 
272. His character, 293. 

Femont , the young count of, endeavours to ſeize the city 


of Bruſſels the prince of Parma „ il. 232. Is taken 


ptiſoner by La Noue, 286. 


Elizabeth ,” queen of England, her motives for rejecting 5 


the propoſed marriage with Philip II. of Spain, i. 76. 
Her ſtipulations reſpecting Calais, 78. Affords protection 
to the Flemiſh refugees, 329. Seizes money intended 
for Philip, in her ports, 330. Confiſcates the effects of 
the Spaniſh and Flemiſh merchants, 331. Is induced to 
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diſcountenance the Flemiſh exiles, 357. Aſſiſts the re. 
volted Flemings with money, ii. 168. Her policy with 
regard to the diſturbances of the Netherlands, 193. En. 


gages to ſupply the ſtates with money and troops, 195. Ferd 
Apologizes to Philip, 196. Her conduct on the treaty by 
between the ftates and the duke of Anjou, 205. Meaſu- F erd 
res taken toward a marriage between her and the duke _ 
302. Her: anxiety concerning the affairs of the Nether. Ben 


lands, iii. 46. The ſovereignty of the United States of. 
fered to her, ibid. Declines the offer, but enters into 
a treaty for their protection, 5 1. Sends Leiceſter with $4 


an army to their aſſiſtance, $3. Her partialiry to him, N. 
74. Review of her conduct, 94. Negociates with Philip, Plus! 
96. Prepares to defeat his intended invaſion of England, Pe 
98. The Invincible Armada totally ruined, 114. Her the 
ſituation at this time, 118. Her expedition againſt Cadiz, Font: 

2248. Oppoſes the peace between France and Spain, 8 
264. Remonſtrates to the king of France againſt it, 2 65. Fran 

Elmo, St. fort on the iſland of Malta, ſiege of by the 8 
Turks" i. 162, Is taken by aſſault, 156. dif 

Englaua, objections of the Engliſh to the marriage of their Ca 
queen Mary, with Philip I. of Spain, i. 8. Meaſures Th 

| taken by the emperor Charles to reconcile them to it, OY 

9. The parliament refuſes Philip the ceremony of coro- "4. 

nation, 13. Philip returns to Spain, 16. State of, at of t 
the time of the emperor Charles's reſignation, 22. The hs 
conqueſt of, Projected] by Philip II. of Spain „ Ut, 89. > 1 
See S | 4 585 

Erneſt , archduke of Auſtria ; ; fee Auſtria. | 5 reliz 

Eſcurial, the palace of, built in conſequence of Philip's hy od 
vow on gaining the battle of St. Quentin, i. 64. P 85 

Eſſex, earl of, is appointed to command the Engliſh arma. 57575 

ment againſt Cadiz, ili. 248- Takes and plunders the” 98 
town, 249. | 5 

Europe, ſtate of at the time of the emperor Charles's re- 145 


ſignation, i. 23. . a . liver 
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Ferdinand, brother of the emperor Charles V. is ſolicited 
by him to reſign his dignity as king of the Romans, i. 22. 
Ferdinand, the catholic , ſubdues the Moreſcoes in Spain, 
i. 205. Compal thofe of Granada to profeſs Chriſtianity, 
286. Reduces the inhabitants of the country, 287. | 
ae refuſe to ſwear allegiance- to Philip II. of Spain, 
4. Their jealous caution in grants of money to him, 
Ex; Their ancient commercial proſperity + $6. geo 

| Netherlands. 

Flushing , revolt of, againſt the Spaniards, i. 363. Don 
Petro Pacheco , the Spaniſh governor , put te death 
mere 366. - 

Fontaine Francoiſe , battle of, between Henry IV. of France, 
and Velaſco conſtable of Caſtile , „ ili. 226. 

France , its political ſtate in reference to Philip II. of Spain , 
i. 25. Character of the French at that time, 26. The 
diſſatisfaction of the nation at the peace of Chateau 

Cambreſis, 79. State of, on the death of Henry II. go. 
The decrees of the council of Trent rejected by the 
court of, 351. Battles of Jarnac and Montcontour , ii. 
4. The Proteſtants deceived by a treaty , 5. Maſſacre 
of the Proteſtants, 23. State of parties in, under Henry 
III. iti. 39. The catholic league, 4. The duke of 
Guiſe aſſaſſinated, 139. The king aſſaſſinated, 140. Ae. 
ceſſion of Henry IV. ibid. He embraces the catholic 
religion, 193. Calais taken by the archduke Albert, 239. 

Francis II. of France, his acceſſion „character, and ad- 
miniſtration, i. $1. 

Fuentes, count of, ſucceeds. the archduke Erneſt as gover- 
nor of the Netherlands, Fl 213. Enters vigorouſly into 

_ the exerciſe of his office, 215. Beſieges Catelet , 218. 
Puts Gomeron to death, 219. Takes Dourlens, 220. 
Lays ſiege to Cambray, 222. The town and caſtle de- 
livered up, 18 Reſigns the government to albert, 234. 
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Deere; battle of, ii. 199. 


Gerard , Balthazar , aſſaſſinates the prince og Orange , it 
343. His examination, 345. His ſentence, 346. 


Germany , diſguſt received there at the behaviour of Philip II. 
of Spain, i. 5, State of at the time of the Emzperor 


Charles's reſignation, 23, 
Gertrudenburgh, is taken from the Spaniards , by the 
Sieur de Payette, ii. $3. Is betrayed to the Spaniards by 
the garriſon, iii. 125. Is retaken hy prince Maurice, 198. 
Ghent , a woollen manufacture carried on in that city be. 
fore the art was known in England, i. 87. The confe- 


deracy, called the pacification of, ii. 16x. The duke 


of Arſchot ſeized and impriſoned there, 189. Diſcord 
between the inhabitants of, and the Walloons , 209. 


Giambelli , his contrivances at Antwerp to deſtroy the prince 


of Parma's bridge, iii. 16. 21. 

Comeron, his private treaty with the count de Fuentes , for 
the delivery of Catelet , iii. 218, Is put to death by 
Fuentes, 219. f 

Granada, the Mooriſh inhabitants of, forced by Ferdinand 


the catholic, to, profels Chriſtianity, i. 286, Are oppreſ- 


ſed by the inquiſition, 287. Are difarmed by Philip Il. 
289. Philip's oppreſſive edict againſt them, 290. Re- 
monſtrate againſt it, 291. Revolt of the province, 294. 

Aben Humeya, their newly-elefted king, attempts to 

poſſeſs himſelf of the city of Granada, 296. The Mo- 

reſcoes reduced by the marquis de Mondejar, 297. The 
province plundered by the troops, 299. The inhabitants 
take arms againſt, 300. Are totally ſubdued by Don 
John of Auſtria, 303. Dreadful ſeverities exerciſed 
againſt them, 304. 

Granvelle, cardinal , 11 enforces philip s edicts againſt 
heretics in the Netherlands, i. 197. His removal applied 
for, 201. Is removed by his own deſire, 202. Con- 
tinues to exert his influence over the king againſt his 
enemies in the Low Countries, 229. 239. 


EX 


Grave, beſieged by count Mansfelde, ii. 55. Is taken by 
the prince of Parma, 57. | 

Gravelines , battle of, between count Egmont and mareſchal 
de Thermes, i. 68. 

Gregory XIII. pope, perſuades Philip II. to confer the ſo- 
vereignty of Tunis on Don John of Auſtria, i. 320 
Groningen, is beſieged by prince Maurice, iii. 207. Sub. 

mits and accedes to the union of Utrecht, = = woe 

Gueldres , is- betrayed to the duke. of Parma, iii. 83. 

Guerrero, archbiſhop of Granada, inflames Philip II. . againſt 
the Moors, 1. 288. 

Guiſe, Francis duke of, leads an army into Italy to ſup- 
port the pope againſi the duke of Alva, i. 5 1. Beſieges 
1 Civitella, 5 2. Is recalled, 63. Takes Calais from the En- 
gliſh, 67. Takes Thionville, 68. He and his brother 
eee the adminiſtration under Francis II. go. 

Guiſe, Henry duke of, his political intrigues, iii. 40. 
Forms the catholic league 3 41. Enters into a treaty with 
Philip II. of Spain, 42. Gains a victory over the Germans, 
729. 1 en by the mant nl + | 
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Haertem 1 lia by Don Reben de Toledo, * 71. 
Speech of Riperda to the principal inhabitants, ibid. The 
town deſcribed, $56. Surrenders, 74. Cruel treatment 
of the inhabitants, 95. Is ſeized and plundered by the 
' mutinous Spanifh! troops , 76. 
Hali, the Turkiſh admiral, defeated and killed at Lepanto, i.; 10. 
Hanſtede , Adolphus, his fleet deſtroyed by the Zealanders, 
ü. 107. 
Haſcem , the Corſair , beſieges Oran and Maſarquivir, i. 
130. Ts forced to a precipitate retreat by the Spaniards, 
13x. Brings a reinforcement to the Turks at Malta, 190. 
Haranguer , Charles, carries a party of men ſecretly into 
Breda, and ſeizes the town for prince Maurice, iii. 130, 
Is made goverhor , 133. 
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- 5, 27. Concludes an alliance with pope Paul TV. againſt 
the emperor Charles V. 33. Agrees to the truce of Vau- 
> - celles, 37. Is perſuaded to violate the truce , and reney 
the war, 42. His forces defeated before St. 'Quentin, 
61. His motives to wiſh for a peace with Philip, 91. 
Peace of Chateau Cambreſis, 78. His death, 79. 
Henry III. of France, his character, ii.” 27. Refuſes to 
aſſiſt his brother the duke of Anjou, 166. Is offered the 
ſovereignty of the United States of the Netherlands, 
iii. 39. State of parties in France, ibid. His firm reply 
to the repreſentations of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 44. 
© Declines the offer of the States, 45. Declares himſelf 
the head and protector of the catholic league, 15 8. Procures 
the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe, and of his brother 
the cardinal,” 139. Is affaſſinsted himſelf, 146. 
Henry IV. of France, his acceſſion, iii. 140. Defeats the 
duke of Mayenne, 142. Inveſts Paris, ibid. Comps 
riſon between him and the duke of Parma, 145. Raiſes 
the fiege on the arrival of the duke of Parma, 148. 
| Sends a. defiance to the duke of Mayenne'; 180. Ide 
duke of Parma deceives him by a ſtratagem, 18 m. bil- 
bands his army, 155. Collects troops and haraſſes the 
duke on his return to the Netherlands, 158. Belieges 
Kouen, 166. Abandons. the ſiege, 171. Blocks up the 
Spaniſh army at Caux, 174. Embraces the catholic re- 
ligion, 193. The principal cities. ſubmit. to him, 201. 
Publiſhes a general indemnity, ihid. Beſieges Laon, 
203. Kepels the attempts of the duke de Mayenne to 
raiſe the liege, 204, Laon capitulates, 206, The dukes 
of Lorrain and Guiſe ſubhnit to him, 209. Declares vat 
againſt Philip of Spain, 217. Makes an alliance with the 
United Provinces, ibid. Defeats Velaſco, conſtable of 
. Caftile , 226. Gains over the duke de Mayenne, 228. 
Obdtains the expected abſolution from pope Clement, 229. 
Diſgraces the marquis of Belin for the ſurrender of Ar- 
dres, 241. Beſieges Amiens, 257. Liſtens to overtures 
For peace, 264. His reply to queen Elizabeth s remon- 
ſtrances againſt it, 26 5. Concludes a peace at Vervins, 2 67. 
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Henry, Don, ſucceeds to the crown of Portugal, if. 24. 


Diſcuſſes the claims. of the ſeveral competitors for the 
ſucceſſion after him, 250. Reſolves to marry, 252, His 
death, 255. 


eee, „count, deſerts the. intereſt of the United Pro- 


vinces, and goes over to the Spaniards, ii. 339. _ 
Hierges , count de, _—_— ſeveral towns in the Nether. 
lands, ii; 132. 


Hohenloe , count, is appointed to the commnnd of the | 
fleet of the United States, iii. 13. Attacks the counterdike 
of Couveſtein, 26. Relieves Grave, 57. Reduces Axel, 


and defeats flautepeine, 83. 


Holland, revolt of the provinces of, ii, 1. precautions | 


taken there to withſtand the Spaniſh power, 37. The 
States of, aſſemble at Dort, 39. Eftabliſhment of the 
reformed religion, 45. Spaniſh fleet-under count Boſſut, 
defeated by, 81. The States of, refuſe to concur in 
the treaty with Don John of Auſtria, it. Rad See United 
Provinces. 
Hors j count , pacifies the tumultuous inhabitants of Tour- 
nay, i. 228. Is impriſoned by the duke of Alva, 244. 
His trial, 267. Is executed, 272. 


| Horzenfins » Lambertus , cruel perfidy of the Spaniards to, 


ui. 50. 
Howard, lord, the Engliſh admiral , his prudent manage- 


- ment-on the arrival of- the Spaniſh Invincible Armada, 


iii. 106. Haraſſes it with fireſhips, 108. Attacks che 
Spaniards ſucceſsfully, 109. 


Hulft, is reduced by prince Maurice, iii. 163. Is fortified | 


by him, and belieged by the archduke ny 242. 
- Surrenders, 244- | | 
n ö I : 


Jariin 5 battle 95 i. 


Idiaques , endeavours 7 diſſuade mme n II. from ts pro. 


jected invaſion: of England, iii. 90. 
dentis , fieur de, is defeated by Frederic «2 Toledo, and 
* _— death, it. 18. 0 
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| Iugiiſition in Spain, its hiſtory, and wet os proceeding, 


i. 111. Effects of this inſtitution on the cha acter of the 

Spaniards, £13. An Auto de fe celebrated in the pre. 
ſence of Philip II. 116. The Moors driven out of Spain 

by the ſeverities of, 287. 

Joyer ſe, duke de, is defeated and killed at the battle of 
Coutras, iii. 138. 

Dal: the ſtates of, their PR on Philip II. of Spain, 

22. 24. its condition by the peace of Chateau Cambreſis , 82. 
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La 8 ; is ks by count Mansfelde, iii. 202. 

La Marck, the count de, commands a fleet of Flemiſh exile 
by commiſſion from che prince of Orange $4 1. 347. Takes 
the Brille, ibid. Beſieges Amſterdam , ii: 42. . Cauſes of 
his miſcarriage , 43. His character, 47. Is deprived of 
his command and dies, 48. 

Zn Noze, aſſiſts count Lewis in the defence of Mons againſt 
_ the duke of Alva, ii. 19. Mons capitulates, - 32. Under- 
takes the defense of Maeſtricht againſt the prince of 

Parma, ii. 221. Is taken. priſoner by the Wolloom, 
286. On what terms releaſed, 287. 

ta Valette, grand maſter of Malta „ his vigorous preparz- 
tions to defend the iſland againſt the Turks, I. 159. 
His motives for defending. St. Elmo, 163. Retaliates 
the barbarity of the Turks, 178. 

| Lagny ; is taken by the duke of Parma, iii. 153. 

Tanzavecchia, governor of Breda, corrupts the garriſon of 
Gertrudenburgh to give it up to the duke of Parma, iii. 
125. Loſes Breda to prince Maurice by pegligence, 130. 

Laon, is beſieged by Henry IV, of France, iii. 203. The 
duke of Mayenne endeayours in vain to raiſe the ſiege, 
204. Surrenders, 206. 

League , catholic, formed in France by the duke of Guiſe, 
ili. 41. Is joined by Philip II. of Spain, 42. Henry III. 
- declares himſelf its head and protector, 138. The duke 
of Guiſe and the cardinal his brother aſſaſſinated „ 139- 
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The duke de Mayenne choſen commander in chief, 140 
Mayenne defeated by Henry IV. 142. Paris relieved by 
the duke of Parma, 148 Convention of the ſtares of; 
188. The dukes of Lorrain and Guiſe ſubmit to Henry, 
207. Is deſerted by the duke de Mayenne, 228%. 

Leiceſter , earl of, is ſent with Engliſh troops to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Dutch States, iii. 53. Is made governor; 
and commander in chief of all their forces, 54. Beſieges 
Zutphen, 63. His arbitrary and imprudent conduct, 65. 
His feeble attempts to raiſe the ſiege of Sluys, 80. His 
intrigues diſcovered, 84. Differs with the States, 85. 
Reſigns his government and returns to England, 88. Is 
appointed commander in chief of the Engliſh forces to 
oppoſe the Spaniſh Armada, 117. 

Lepanto, battle of, between Don John of Auſtria and Hali 
the Turkiſh admiral, i. 310. 

Lewis Xl. of France, how he loſt the opportunity of bringing 
the ſovereignty of the Netherlands into his family , i. 88. 

Lewis of Naſſau , count, collects an army for the relief of 
the Netherlands , i. 262. Defeats count Aremberg, 263. 
Is defeated by the duke of Alva, 275. Is deceived by 
the offers of Charles IX. of France, ii. 7. Scizes 
Mons, 9. ls beſieged there by the duke ofAlva 16. Mons 

capitulates, 32. His treaty with Schomberg the French 
ambaſſador, 97. Is defeated and killed at Mooch , by 
d' Avila, „ 

Leyden , is beſieged by Requeſens , ii. 109. Its ſituation 
deſcribed, 110. Is defended by Jans Douza , 112. Is 
blockaded , 113. Reſolution and diſtreſs of the inhabit- 
ants, 114. The country laid under water, 117. Is 
relieved by Boiſot, and the ſiege raiſed, 120. 

Lisbon, the city of, ſubmits to the duke of Alva, ii. 265; 

Lorrain , cardinal of, his arguments for an alliance between 
France and the pope, againſt the emperor Charles V. 
i. 35. He and his brother engroſs the adminiſtration un- 
der Francis II. go. . 

Louveſtein „the fort of, ſurpriſed by Hermann de he 
i. 251. Is retaken, ibid. 
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has: is 1 by the Prince of Parma + ü. 217, 
Is taken by ſurpriſe, 222. 
Malta, the iſland of, invaded by the Turks, i. 160, 
Siege of St. Elmo, 162. St. Elmo taken by aſſault, 176. 
Attack of fort St. Michael, 180. Arrival of Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours, 190. The Turks retire, ibid. Reland , and are 
defeated by the Spaniſh reinforcement , 192. 


p dee count, beſieges Grave in Brabant, iii. 55. Be. 


ſieges and takes Wachtendonc, 123. Is appointed go- 
vernor of the Netherlands on the death of the duke of 
Parma, 187. Lays ſiege to Noyon, ibid. Fails of re- 
lieving Gertrudenburgh , 197. Is prevented from taking 
Crevecœur by prince Maurice, 199. Is ſuperſeded in 
the government of the Netherlands, by the appointment 
of the archduke Erneft, ibid. Invades Picardy, and takes 
the town of La Capelle, 202. Reſigns his employment 
on the appointment of the count de Fuentes to be go- 

. vernor, 215. 
Mary, queen of England, her cler „and motives for 
/ marrying Philip II. of Spain, i. 8. Summary of the mar- 
riage - articles, 9. Joins her husband in a perſecution of 
the proteſtants, 14. Is left by her husband, 16. Is 
| prevailed on by him to engage in the war againſt France, 

. $6. Her death, 74. 

Mary, princeſs of Portugal, married to Philip II. of Spain, i. 2. 

Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, married to Maximi- 
lian, ſon of the emperor Frederic III. i. gg. Her death, 89. 

Matthias , archduke , is invited by the duke of Arſchot 

and others to take upon him the government of the Ne- 
therlands, ii. 187. Is admitted by the States, 188. Leaves 

the Netherlands, 299. 

Maurice, prince, ſucceeds to the offices of his father, i. r. 
His character, 119. Gains poſſeſſion of Breda by a ſtra- 
tagem, 130. Provides for its ſecurity, 134. Is made 
governor of. Guelderland and Overyſſel, 136. Takes 
Zutphen , 160. And Deventer, 161. Defeats the duke 
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of Parma's cavalry by ſtratagem, 162. Reduces Hulſt 


and Nimeguen, 163. Subdues Steenwick and Coverden, 
184. Takes Gertrudenburgh, 199. Murderers employed 
to aſſaſſinate him by the court of Spain, 200. Under- 


takes the ſiege of Groningen, 207. Reduces „ . 


Aﬀords protection to the Spaniſh mutinous troops, 212. 
His operations obſtructed by Mondragone, 230. Fortifies 
Huiſt, 242. Defeats and kills the count de Varas, 253. 
Progreſs of his operations, 26r. 

Maximilian, ſon of the emperor Frederic III. matries Mary 
daughter and heireſs of Charles the Bold, i. 88. Is ſeized 
and impriſoned at Bruges, 89. 

Maximilian II. emperor of Germany, remonſtrates to Philip IT. 

of Spain, againſt the cruel adminiſtration of the duke of 
Alva in the Netherlands, i: 259. Mediates between 

' Philip and the Dutch States, ii. 124. 

Mayenne , duke of, is appointed commander in chief of 
the forces of the League „ iii. 140. Is routed by Henry 
IV. 142. Summons a convention of the States of the 
League at Philip's deſire, 188. Marriage treaty for his 
ſon and Philip's daughter Iſabella, 195. Endeavours in 

| vain to raiſe the ſiege of Laon, 204. His maſterly re. 
treat, 206. Is reconciled to Henry, 227. 

er „ is garriſoned by the prince of Orange, ii. 20. 
Is plundered by the duke of Alya's troops, 33. | 

Medina Ceeli , duke of, his expedition to Tripoli, i. 122. 
His fleet defiroyed by the Turks, 126. The Flemiſh 

-- exiles take great part of the fleet he conducted to the 
relief of Alva, 370. Is appointed to ſucceed the duke 
of Alva in the government of the Netherlands, but de- 
clines the charge, ii. 85. 

Medina Sidonia, duke de, is appointed ebener of che 
Spaniſh Invincible Armada, iii. 103. Deſpairs of ſucceſs , 
111. Reſolves to return to Spain, 112. His fleet ruin- 
ed by a ſtorm, 113. Arrives in Spain, 114; x 

Ae , don Francis de, delivers Oran and Maſarquivir 
from the corſair em. AF 


Aiebae l, St. fort of, at Malta, ſiege of, by the 8 1.180%. 
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Middleburgb, is beſieged by count Tſerart, i. 368. The 
fiege raiſed by d'Avila, 369. Is beſieged by the Zea. 
landers, ii. 89. Surrenders to the prince of Orange, 92. 

Mondejar , marquis of, reduces the Moreſco revolters in 
Granada, i. 297. His troops plunder the country , 299. 
Is removed from his command, 301. 

Mondragone, leads a detachment af Spaniſh troops through 
a channel of the ſea, to the relief of Tergoes , 1. 177 
Defends Middleburgh againſt the Zealanders, ii. 89. Sur. 
renders by capitulation, 92. His vigorous preparation 

for the foes of Ziricſee, 142. Checks the operations 
of prince Maurice, iii. 230. His death, 231. 

Mons, the city of, ſcized by count Lewis of Naſſau, ii, 

9. Is beſieged by "the duke of Alva, 16. Capitulates, 32. 

Aontcontour , battle of, ii. 4. 

Montmorency, conſtable. of France, his reaſons againſt an 
alliance with the pope, againſt the emperor Charles v. 

i. 35. Perſuades Henry to conclude the truce of Vau. 
celles, 37. Is defeated. before St. Quentin, 61. Returns 
to France to negociate a peace, 74. 


 Mocch, battle of, between d'Avila ,, the Spaniſh general 


and count Lewis of Naſſau, ii. 102, 
Moreſcoes, in Spain, the hiſtory of, i. 285. 

Morocco, ſtate of that kingdom, ii. 239, Is invaded by 
Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 241. Battle of Alcazar, 244. 
Death of Muley Moloc, ibid. 


Muley Moloc, eſtabliſhes himſelf in the 8 of Mo- 


rocco, ii. 239. Enters into an alliance with Philip II. of 
Spain, ibid. Dies during the battle of Alcazar , 244. 
His character, ibid. 

Myftapha , commands the Turkiſh troops ſent to reduce 
the iſland of Malta, i. 160. Beſieges St. Elmo, 162. 
Takes it by aſſault , 176. Retires from the iſland, 190. 

Lands again and is defeated, 192. 

Mu ſtapha, Cara, a celebrated corſair, fortifies himſelf at 
Pennon de Velez » 1.138. eG fort reduced by the 

Spaniards > 1 
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The 
Zea- 1 N. | 
92, | Naerden, cruel maſſacre of the townſmen of, by don Fre. 
TI deric de Toledo, ii. 50. 
99. Namur, the caſtle of, ſeized by don John of Auſtria, i U. 19% 
Navareſe , the leader of the mutinous Spaniſh troops, con- 
eh ducts them from Aloſt to the relief of the Spaniards at 
77. Antwerp , ii. 155. Sacks the town, 156. | 
Sur. Netherlands, inquiry into the ancient ſtate of, i. 85. Fall 
A under the dominion of the houſe of Burgundy, 86. The 
ous ſituation of the country favorable for commerce, 87. 
5 The ſovereignty transferred to the houſe of Auſtria , 88. 
9 95 Inſtances of the attachment of the emperor Charles V. 
32. to this country and its inhabitants, 90. Averſion of his 
ſon Philip II. to them, 92. Edicts publiſhed againſt the 
t an Proteſtants, 94. Rigorous tribunals erected, 95. New 
V. biſhoprics eſtabliſned, 96. The country filled with Spa- 
Vau- niſh troops, 97. The dutcheſs of Parma appointed 
Urns regent, 98. Speech of the biſhop of Arras to the con- 
vention of the States at Ghent, 99. Apprehenſions of 
eral the people, 100. Arbitrary conduct of cardinal Granvelle, 
196. The number of proteſtants increaſe by perſecution , 
200. Count Egmont's embaſſy to Spain, 206. Reſult 
by of deliberations to ſtop the growth of hereſy, 209. The 
44. enforcement of the edicts againſt proteftants revived, 210. 
A confederacy againſt the eſtabliſhment of the inquifition 
Mo- entered into, 212. Speech of the prince of Orange in 
|. of council, 216. The ſubſcribers of the compromiſe petition 
44. the regent, 220. Intemperate zeal of the reformers, 
223. The regent raiſes forces, 230. Valenciennes and 
luce Antwerp garriſoned, 235. Quiet reſtored, 237. The 
62. duke of Alva ſent thither with an army, 241. The prince 
90. of Orange retires to Germany, 243. The counts Horn 
and Egmont impriſoned, 244. The inhabitants deſert 
fat to foreign parts, 245. The dutcheſs of Parma retires, | 
the 246. The extraordinary powers Alva was inveſted with, | 


247. The council of Tumults eſtabliſhed, 248. The | | 
violent Provectynge' of Alva, 249. Count gg of Naſſan 
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raiſes an army, 262. Defeats count Aremberg, 263. 
Deaths of the counts Egmont and Horn, 272. Count 
Lewis defeated by the duke of Alva, 275. The prince 
of Orange raiſes an army and publiſhes a manif:ſto , 255, 
Is obliged to disband his forces, 282. Tyrannical pro- 
ſecutions of the duke of Alva, 325. Great deſertion of 
the inhabitants, 327. The people inflamed by taxation, 3 12. 
Oppoſition of the aſſembly of the States, 335. Act of 


indemnity publiſhed, 340. Its reception, 341. Reſolute 


conduct of the ſtates of Utrecht, 344. The city of Utrecht 
filled with ſoldiers, 345. Intrizues of the prince of 
Orange, 349. The fort of Louveſtein ſurpriſed by Her- 
man de Ryter, 351. The duke of Alva publiſhes an 
edi& for the immediate payment of his taxes, 353. 
Violent commotions, eſpecially at Bruſſels, 354. 
The Brill taken by the exiles, ihid. Count de Boſſut 
maſſacres the townſmen of Rotterdam, 361. Revolt of 
Fluſhing, 363. Revolt of the other towns of Zealand. 
365. Siege of Middleburgh , 368. The duke de Medina 
Coli's fleet deſtroyed, 370. Other cuptures at ſea, 371. 
Siege of Tergoes, 372. Extraoidinary relief of, 376. 
Revolt of the province of Holland, ii. 1. Mons ſcized 
by count Lewis of Naſſau, 9. Ruremond and other towns 
taken by the prince of Orange, 20. Mons taken by Alva, 
32. Mechlin plundered by Alvu's troops, 33. Barba- 
rities exerciſed at Zutphen , 36. Aſſembly of the States 
of Holland at Dort, 39. Maſſacre at Naerden, 50. Alva 
removed, and the duke de Medina Cceli appointed governor, 
| 85. Who declining the charge is ſucceeded by Reque- 
| ſens, ibid. Ineffectual negociations for peace at Breda, 
125. Reduction of Ziricſee by the Spaniards, 141. Death 
of Requeſens, 143. Mutiny. of the Spaniſh troops, 148. 
They ſack the city of Antwerp, 157. Pacification of 


Ghent, 16. The prince of Orange's advice to the States 


163. They apply to foreign powers for aid, 167. Forms 
a new deed of union at Bruſſels, 168. Their treaty with 
Don John of Auſtria, 169. The departure of the Spaniſh 
troops, 173. The caſtle of Namur ſeized by Don John 
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of Auſtria, 177. The States get a number of towns into 
their poſſeſſion, 181m. Invite the prince of Orange. to 
reſide at Bruſſels, 183. The prince is counteracted by 
the duke of Arſchot, 185. The archduke Matthias choſen 
governor, 188. A new treaty of union, 191. The duke 


of Anjou applied to for aſſiſtance, 193. Return of the 


Spaniſh troops, 199. Battle of Gemblours, 199. The 


powers of the prince of Orange and the archduke Mat. 


thias enlarged, 201. The States conclude a treaty with the 
duke af Anjou, 203. The operations of their numerous 
forces obſtructed by diſſenſions, 205. The decree called 
the peace of religion, 208. Diſcord between the Flemings 
and Walloons, 209. Their forces diſperſed, 211. Death 
of don John of Auſtria, 213. The prince of Parma ap- 
pointed governor, 215. He lays ſiege to Maeſtricht, 217. 
Maeſti icht taken by ſurpriſe, 222. The Walloons gained 
over by the prince of Parma, 227. The treaty called 


the union of Utrecht, 22g. Conferences for peace at 


Cologn, 233. The States reſolve to transfer their alle- 
giance from Philip to the duke of Anjou, 283. The ſo- 


_ vereignty . conferred on him, 292. All allegiance to 


Philip of Spain ſolemnly- abjured by the united States , 
297. Return of the Spaniſh troops, 310. Attempt of 


the duke of Anjou on the city of Antwerp, 316. Recon- 


cilement of the States with the duke, 331. Difcontents 
of the people, 333. Death of the duke of Anjou, 342. 
The prince of Orange aſſaſſinated, 393. Is ſucceeded 
in his offices by his ſon prince Maurice, lit. 1. Great 
progreſs of the prince of Parma, 2. Siege of Antwerp, 4- 
The city capitulates, Brabant. deſerted by many of its in- 
habitants, 35. Their critical ſituation on the death of the 
prince of Orange , 37. Offer the ſovereignty to the king of 
France, 38. To the queen of England, 46. Treaty with . 
Elizabeth, 52. The earl of Leiceſter ſent to their aſſiſtance, 
53. Great famine and peſtilence, 75. Ill conſequences of 
the duke of Parma's expedition to France, to the Spaniſh 
eauſe, 159. Death of the Duke of Parma, 184. Count 
. . 


- 
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Mansfeldt appointed governor, 189. Erneſt, Archduke 
of Auſtria, appointed governor, 199. Who is ſucceeded 
by the count de Fuentes, 213. Cambray delivered up 
to Fuentes by the citizens, 223. The archduke Albert 
appointed governor, 232. The ſovereignty of, trans fer- 
red to him, 270 This deed how received there, 271, 
See United Provinces. 
Nimeguen, is taken by prince Maurice , bi. 166 


Norris, colonel, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the head of a body 


of Engliſh . at the battle of Rimenant, ii. 203. 
Noyon , is beſieged by count Mansfeldt, iii. 60. 
Nuys, the deſtruction of, by the Spaniſh troops, iii. 60. 


O. 


Oran, beſieged by the corſair Haſcem, i. 129. The ſiege 
1 by the Spaniards, 1217. 

Orange, William I. prince of, his family and charater, 
i. 103. Origin of the difeuſt between him and Philip 11, 
of Spain, 104. Applies for the removal of cardinal Gran- 


velle, 201. Oppoſes the admiſſion of the decrees of the 


council of Trent, 204. Oppoſes the inſtructions given 
to count Egmont, 206. Declines enforcing the edits 
- againſt the proteſtants, 211. His fpeech in the council, 
215. Puniſhes the rioters at Antwerp, 225. Tolerates 
the reformers , ibid. His reaſons for this indulgence, 
226. Deſires leave to reſign his employments, 231. 
Is informed of the king's ſecret intentions againſt him, 


22. Retires to Germany, 243. Refuſes to obey the 


duke of Alva's citation, with his reaſons, 257. His 
eſtates confiſcated, 258. Applies to the emperor Maxi- 
milian for his interpoſition , 259. His inducements to 
take un arms, 260. Publiſhes a manifeſto, 275. Pro- 
feſſes the reformed religion, 278. Paſſ-s the Maeſe, 
279. Offers Alva battle, 280. Is obliged to disband 
his army, 282. Prepares to reſume his operations for 
- the relief of the Netherlands, 347. Grants a commiſ- 
fion to the count de la Marck, 357. Gives the command 
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of all the forces in Zealand to the count Tſerart, 367. 
The province of Holland induced to revolt by his ne- 
gociations , ii. 2. His military preparation, 3. Takes 
Ruremond, 20. Is received at Mechlin , ibid. Takes 
ſeveral other towns, 21. Endeavours in vain to provoke 
Alva to an engagement, 25, Is attacked and worſted , 


29. Disbands his army and returns to Holland, 31. 


Receives a ſupply of money from the aſſembly of the 


States at Dort, 41. Is appointed commander in chief of 


all their forces, ibid. His moderation and prudent re- 
gulations, 44. Eſtabliſhes the reformed religion, 45. 


Egquips a fleet againſt the Spaniſh at Middleburgh, 90. 


Reduces Middleburgh , 92. Seizes the town of Bommel, 


108. His meaſures for the relief of Leyden, 115. His 


attempts to relieve Ziricſee, 144. Projects the union of 


the provinces, in the pacification of Ghent, 161m. His 


advice to the States on the arrival of don John of Auſtria, 
164. Goes, by invitation, to reſide at Bruſſels, 183. 


Is counteracted by the duke of Arſchot, 186. Pacifies 


the people of Ghent, 224. Accompliſhes the aſſociation 
called the union of Utrecht, 228. His reply to Philip's 


private offers, 236. Sends aſſiſtance to Sebaſtian king 
of Portugal againſt the emperor of Morocco, 241. Juſti- 


fies his conduct againſt the popular clamors, 275. Ad- 
viſes the States to renounce their allegiance to Philip, 
278. Is proſcribed by Philip, 294. His apology addreſ- 


| ed to the States, 295. An attempt made to aſſaſſinate 


him, 305. His advice to the States on the duke. of 
Anjou's treachery, 325, Other attempts made to get 
him aſſaſſinated, 33«. Leaves Antwerp on account of 
injurious ſuſpicions entertained againſt him, 339. Is 
killed by Balthazar Gerard, 343. His character, 347. 


| Abſtract of his famous apology , _ 232. See Maurice. 


P. 


PLIES don pedro de, put to death by the inhabitants 


of Fluſhing, i. 366. 


Paris, maſſacre of the proteſtants there, ii. 24. Is inveſted 
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by Henry IV. of France „ li. 142. Great diſtreſs of the 


Pariſians, 148. The fiege raiſed by the arrival of the 
duke of Parma, ibid. Submits to Henry IV. after his 
converſion, 200. 

Parina , Margaret , dutcheſs of, anda regent of the Ne. 
therlands;, 1. . Perſecutes the proteſtants in concert 
with cardinal Granvelle, 197. Publiſhes the decrees of 
the council of Trent, 204. Sends count Egmont tv 
Spain , 206. Appoints a conference to conſider of means 
to ſtop the growth of hereſy, 208. Which offends Phi- 
lip, 209. Revives the perſecution of the proteſtants, 
210. Her anſwer to the petit ion of the nobles, 221. 


Tranſmits the petition to Spain, 222. Raiſes forces by 


Philip's command, 230. Her ſucceſs in ſuppreſſing the 
reformers , 235. Diſſuades Philip from ſending an army 
into the Low Countries, 241. Obtains leave to retire 
from the Netherlands, 246. 

Parma, Alexander Farneſe , prince of, lays lege to Nava- 
rino, i. 317. Is ordered by Philip to lead the Spariſh 
troops back to the Netherlands, ii. 198. Battle of Gem- 
blours, 199. Is appointed to ſucceed don John of Auſtria 

as governor of the Netherlands, 215. His character, 
ibid. Beſieges Maeſtricht, 217. Takes the town by ſur- 
priſe, 222. Gains over the Walloons, 227. Poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Courtray, 287. Is forced to abandon the 


ſiege of Cambray by the duke of Anjou, 3oo. Obtains 


a return of the Spaniſh troops, 311. Takes Dunkirk, 
335. With ſeveral other towns, 336. 378. Bruges de- 
livered up to him by the prince of Chimai the governor, 
340. Reduces ſeveral principal towns, iii. 2. His lenity 
toward the inhabitants, 3. Beſieges Antwerp, 4. Bloc- 
kades the Scheld by a bridge, 8. Deſcription of this 
bridge, 10. Repairs the bridge, after an attempt made 

to deſtroy it, 20. Fortifies the counter-dike of Couveſtein, 

224. Recovers the poſſeſſion of it, 29. The city gf Antwerp 
ſubmits to him, 32. His great power in the Netherlands, 
37. Takes Grave in Brabant, 58. Beſieges Venlo, ibid. 
Takes the town by capitulation, 60. His motive to 
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attack Nuys, 61. Lays fiege to Rhinberg, 62. Re- 
fieges Sluys, 78. Diſſuades Philip from invading England, 
92. His preparations to co-operate with 'the Invincible 
Armada, 102, Meditates the ſiege of Bergen-op-Zoom , 
119. Is deceived by two Engliſh ſoldiers, 121. Aban- 
dons the attempt, 122. His difficulties and anxiety, 
ibid. Mutiny among his Spaniſh troops, 129. Sends 
a reinforcement to the duke of Mayenne, 144. His firſt 
expedition into France, 145. Compariſon between him 
and Henry IV. ibid. His wiſe precautions on entering 
France, 146. Raiſes the ſiege of Paris, 148. Deceives 
Henry by a ſtratagem, 150. Takes Lagny, 153. Poſſeſ- 
ſes himſelf of Corbeil, 156. Returns to the Netherlands, 
ibid. His cavalry defeated by prince Maurice, 162. 
Marches again into France, 167. Inveſts the town of 
St. Eſprit de Rue, 172. Raiſes the ſiege of Rouen, 
ibid. Is wounded at Caudebec, 173. His army blocked | 
up by Henri IV. at Caux, 174. Eſcapes by paſſing the > 
Seine, 177. Returns to the Netherlands again, 178. 
Is ordered back to France and dies, 184. His aan 
ter, 185. 

Pau IV. pope, his character and conduct, i. 29. The 
ambition of his nephews, 30. Cauſe of his animoſity to 
the emperor Charles V. 31. Concludes an alliance with 
France againſt the emperor, 34. Induces Henry to break 
the truce of Vaucelles, 42. His violent conduct, 43. 
Paſſes a ſentence to deprive Philip II. of the ſovereignty 
of Naples, 46. His dominions invaded by the duke of 
Alva, 49. Obtains a truce, 50. His forces defeated by 
- Colonna, 53. Obtains peace from Philip, 64. Dies, 83. 

Payeite, Sieur de, takes San Gertrudenburgh from the Pa- 
niards, ii. 83. 

Pembroke , earl of, Joins the duke of Savoy with a body 
of Engliſh forces, i. 59. Is ſent home, 63. 

Pennon de Velez, the fort of, reduced by don Garcia de 
Toledo, i. 134. 

Peres, Antonio , his baſe treatment by fan II. of 
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Philip II. king of Spain, his birth and education, i. r, 
His character, 2. His firſt marriage, ibid. Is called by 


16, His undutiful behaviour to his father, 19. Review 


his father into the Low. Countries, ibid. Unpopularity 
of his manners, 3. Diſguſts the Germans, 5. Returns 
to Spain, 7. Marries Mary queen of England, 8. Sum. 
mary of the marriage - articles, 9. Arrives in England, 
12. His behaviour and manners, ibid. Is refuſed the 
ceremony of coronation, 13. His endeavours to remove 
the prejudices entertained againſt him, 14. Inſtigates a 
perſecution-of the Engliſh proteſtants, 15. Leaves England, 


of his doninions and the extent of his power, 21. 
Dependence cf the pope on him, 24. His conduct on 


Henry II. of France breaking the truce of Vaucelles, 
45. Is deprived of the ſovereignty of Naples by the 


— 


ſentence of pope Paul IV. 46. His ſcruples as to oppoſing 
the pope by violence, explained, 48. Orders Alva to 


iavade the pope's dominions, 49. Levies forces in the 


Low Countries againſt France, 54. Engages England in 
the war, 55. His behaviour on the victory at St. Quentin, 
Gr. Takes the town, 62. Neglects the improvement of 


his advantages, 63. Concludes a peace with the pope, 
64. His | motives to deſire a peace with France, 92. 


Projects a marriage with queen Elizabeth, 76. His con- 
duct with reſpect to his allies, 78. State of his affairs 
in Italy on the peace of Chateau Cambreſis, and death of 


Henry II. of France, g2. His averſion to the Flemings, 


92. His edits agaiaſt the proteſtants, 94. His rigotous 


tribunals for the extirpation of hereſy, 95. Fills the 


Netherlands with Spaniſh ſoldiers, 97. Appoints the 
dutcheſs of Parma regent, 98. Meets a convention of 
the States at Ghent. 99. His inflexibility in religion, 
101. Origin of the diſguſt between him and the prince 
of Orange, 104. Returns to Spain, 109. His partiality 


to Spain, 110. Orders Caranza, archbiſhop of Toledo, 


to be proſecuted by the Inquiſition, 115. Enjoys the 


ſpectacle of an Auto de Fe, 116. The prudence of his 


civil government, 117. His unſucceſsful armament againſt 
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Tripoli, 122. His great preparations to lobe Pennon 


VF 


de Velez, 132. Wiſhes to exclude all proteſtants from 
attending the council of Trent, 144. Acknowledges the 
authority of the coungil, and orders obedience to its 
decrees, 153. His. vigorous meaſures to aſſiſt the knights 
of Malta againſt the Turkiſh invaſion, 158. But unge- 
nerouſly neglects aſſiſting them, 187. Sends troops at 
length who defeat the Turks, 192. Evades the prince 
of Orange's application for the removal of cardinal Gran. 


velle, 201. His reception of count Egmont, 207. Is 


offended at the conſultation about means to ſtop the growth 
of hereſy in the Netherlands, 209. The grounds of his 
averſion to the prince of Orange, and the counts Horn 
and Egmont, 228. Reſolves to awe the Netherlands by 
an army, 240. Sends Alva thither, 241. The extraor- 
dinary powers he inveſted Alva with, 247. Hiſtory of 
his ſon don Carlos, 254. Orders him to be poiſoned , 
256. His reply to Maximilian's remonſtrance on the duke 
of Alya's conduct, 260. Is inſtigated againſt his Moreſco 


ſubjects, 288. Diſarms them, 289. His oppreſſive edict 
- againſt them, 290. The province of Granada revolts, 


293. Makes ſlaves of the priſoners, 298. His dreadful 
ſeyerities againſt the revolters when ſubdued, 304. En- 
ters into a league with the pope and Venetians againſt 
the Turks, 309. His behaviour on the victory of Lepanto, 
313. Recedes from his demand of the tenth and twen- 
thieth pennies from the Netherlands, ii. 38. Is per- 


ſuaded by the emperor Maximilian to nogociate with the 
prince of Orange, 124. Appoints don John of Auſtria 


governor of the Netherlands, 162. Abſolutely refuſes 


to remove him, and ratify the eleQion of Matthias, 200. 


Motives of his neglect i in ſupporting don John of Auſtria, 


214. Is ſuſpected of poiſoning him, ibid. . Conſents to 


the treaty between the prince of Parma and the Walloons , 
228. His conduct in the conferences at Cologn, 234, 
His private offers to the prince of Orange, 236. His 


interview with Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 240. His ne- 
gociations with Muley Molog and the Turkiſh ſultan, 
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241. His pretenſions to the kingdom of Portugal, 24+. 
His manifeſto, 252. Invades Portugal, 2 59. Conquers 
it, 270. Offers a reward for the life of the prince of 
Orange, 295. All allegiance to him ſolemnly abjured by 
the States of the United Provinces, 297. His attention 
to the affairs of France, iii. 41. Enters into a treaty 
with the duke of Guiſe, 42. Mediates the conqueſt of 
England, 89. His Invincible Armada, 102. This flect 
totally ruined, 114. His magnanimity on this diſaſter, 
116. His views on France, 143. Sends the Duke of 

Parma to France to oppoſe Henry IV. 144. Orders the 
duke of Parma to march again to the aſſiſtance of the 
League in France, 169. His baſe treatment of Eſcovedo, 
and Antonio Perez, 179. 'Sends troops to chaſtiſe the 
people of Arragon, 182. Aboliſhes the conſtitution of 
the Arragonian government, 183. Appoints count Manſ- 

feldt governor of the Netherlands, 187. Procures a con- 

vention of the States of the Catholic League in France, 

188. His intereſted views diſcovered by the French, 189. 
State of his affairs, 196. Appoints the archduke Erneſt 

. governor of the Netherlands, 199. His motives for con- 

tinuing hoſtilities againſt Henry IV. of France, 201. His 
reply to Henry's declaration of war, 217. Invades Bur- 

gundy, 225. Undertakes a deſcent upon Ireland, 247. 

Cadiz plundered by the Engliſh, 249 His fleet againſt 
Ireland deſtroyed by a ſtorm , 250. His expedient to 

free himſelf from his pecuniary embarraſſments, 259. 
His motives to a peace with. France, 262. © Conc'udes 
a peace at Vervins, 267. Reſigns the ſovereignty of 

the Netherlands to his ſon-in-law , the archduke Albert, 

23270. His illneſs and death, 272. His character, 273. 

en the Turkiſh admiral, deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet under 
the duke of Medina Cœli, i. 125. Commands the Turkiſh 
fleet ſent againſt Malta, 187 160, 

Pine IV. pope, diſſuades the duke of Savoy freak calling I 
Wh pits ſynod, i. 140. Is forced to agree to the re- 
aſſembling of the council of Trent, 142. Governs the 
proceedings of the council, 146. Diſſolves the council 
abruptly, 149. Confirms irs decrees by a bull, 150. 
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Pius V. pope , his character, i. 307. Applies to the princes 


of Europe to unite againſt the Turks, 7bid. His death, 317. 
 Plumart , his expedient For railing the ſiege of Tergoes, 
i. 313. 
Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, his ſtratagem for the 
ſurpriſe of Amiens, iii. 255. Is beſieged and killed 
there, 258. 


Portugal, ſtate of, at the time of the reſignation of the 


emperor Charles V. i. 23. State of the diſputed ſucceſſion 
to the crown, ii. 237. Death of king Sebaſtian , 246. 
Acceſſion of Don Henry, 247. State of the pretenſions 
of ſeveral candidates for the ſucceſſion, ibid. Don An- 


tonio declared illegitimate, 253. Death of Don Henry, 


255. Don Antonio proclaimed king, 259. Is invaded 
by the Spaniards, 260. Lisbon ſubmits to Alva, 265. 
Ts entirely ſubjected , 250. 

Proteſtants , cruel edicts publiſhed againſt in the Netherlands, 
by the emperor Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, i. 94. 


Inquiſitorial proceedings againſt them, 95. Refuſe to 


attend the council of Trent, and why, 145. Valencien- 
nes reduced and garriſoned, 235. Antwerp garriſoned, 
ibid. Maſſacre of, at Paris, ii. 23. 


Q. 


Quentin , St. is beſieged by the duke of Savoy, i. 57. The 
French army under Montmorency, defeated there , 61. 
The town taken, 62. 


8 W the rapid progreſs of, i. TY Penetrates even 
into Spain, 114. Progreſs of, 137. 205. See Proteſtants. 


Renneberg » Count of, is enticed over to the Spaniſh inter- 
eſt, iii. 288. His death, 291. 


Regueſens „grand commendator , acts as lieutenant to Don 
John of Auſtria, at the battle of Lepanto, i. 309. Suc- 


ceeds the duke ob Alva in the government of the — 
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lands, il. $5. His character and firſt tranſactions, 88. 


Imprudently ſuffers the mutinous Spaniſh troops to take 
poſſeſſion of Antwerp, 105. Publiſhes an act of indem- 


nity, 108. Beſieges Leyden, 109. Undertakes the con. 


queſt of Zealard, 132. Tranſports a body of forces 
through an arm of the ſea to Duveland, 133. Beſieges 
Bommene, 139. And Ziricſee , 141. His death, 146, 

Rimenant, battle of, ii. 201. ( 

Riperda , his ſpeech to the principal inhabitants of Haer- 
lem, 2 53. Is beheaded by the Spaniards, 75. 

Rome , its dependence on Philip II. of Spain, i. 24. 

Rone, the Sieur de, perſuades the archduke Albert to nn. 
dertake the ſiege of Calais, iii. 236. Is intruſted with 
the conduct of it, ibid. Takes the town by ſtorm, 237. 
Is killed at the ſiege of Hulſt, 245. 

Rotterdam, the townſmen of, maſſacred by count de 
Boſſut, i. 361, | 

Rouen is beſieged by Henri IV. of France, iii. 166. The 
Rege raiſed by the duke of Parma, 171. 

ag e , is ſeized by the prince of Orange, i, 20, 


8. 


Sacherlo , naval engagement of , between the Dutch and 

the Spaniards, ii. 90. 

Santa Croce , marquis of , commands the Spaniſh fleet em- 
ployed againſt Fortugal., ii. 257. Is appointed com- 
mander of the Invincible: Armada, but dies, ii. 103. 

Savoy, Philibert Emmanuel duke of, commands an army 
in the Netherlands to act agaiaſt France, i. 54. Is joined 

by the earl of Pembroke, 57. Lays ſiege to St. Quentin, 
ibid. Defeats Montmorency there, 61. His ineffectual 
perſecution of his reformed ſi bjects, 1414. 

Schelde, deſcription of the prince of Parma's fortified bridge 
over, for. the blockade of Antwerp, iii. 10. 

bebench, Martin, his brave attemot for the relief of Venlo, 

i. 58. Builds a fort on the Rhine, and over-runs the 
RY round, 127. Is killedin an attack on Nimeguen, 129. 
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| | Surwartzenburgh , count., is ſent by the emperor - Maxim. 


8. lian to treat with the prince of Orange, ji. 124. 

Ke . Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, his, character, ii. 238. Under- 

N- takes the invaſion of Morocco, 240. His interview with 

n- Philip of Spain, ibid. Lands in Africa, 241. Battle of 

es | Alcazar, 244. Is killed, 246. 

zes Selim, Sultan, invades the. iNand. of Cyprus, i. 307. A 

6. league formed againſt him by pope Pius V. Philip II. of 
Spain, and the Venetians, 308. His fleet defeated at 

er- Lepanto, 310. Concludes a ſeparate peace with the Ve- 


netians, 318. Dies, 322. 
Seſſa, Don Carlos de, burned at an Auto de fe, in the 


un- preſence of Philip IL i. 1 17. 
vith Sidney , Sir Philip , death of, iii. 64. | 
37 Sixtut V. pope, encourages Philip II. of 8 to the. in- 


vaſion of England, iii. 95. 

$luys, beſieged by the duke of Parma, iii. 78. Capitulates, 83. 

Solyman , emperor of the Turks, his conqueſts, i. 118. 
Deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet ſent againſt Tripoli, 125. His 
preparations to reduce the ifland of Malta, 156. His 
troops driven from the iſland, 193. 

Sonoy , Theodore, commander of the Dutch fleet, defeats 
count Boſſut the Spaniſh admiral, ii. 8 t. 8 

Spain, the hiſtory. of the Moors in, i. 285. The coun- 
try deſolated by the ſeverities exerciſed againſt them, 
287. Revolt of the province of Granada, 293. 

Spanisb troops, thoſe under d'Avila in the Netherlands, 
mutiny for want of pay, ii. 104. Another mutiny of, 
148. Seize Aloſt, ibid, Are declared rebels by the 
council of ſtate, 150. See Navareſe. 

/ POE 

Tergoes , £2 of, i. 327. Its ſituation, 373. Extraordinary 
relief of, 356. 

Thioxville , is taken by he duke of Guiſe, i. 67. 4 

Toledo, Caranza, archbiſhop of, is ſuſpected of inclining 
to the reformed opinions, i. 114. Is proſecuted in LINE 
inquiſition by order of Philip IL. 115. 
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Toledo, Frederic de, ſon of the duke of Alva, blockades 
Mons, ii. 17. Lays divers towns under contribution, 35. 
His barbarons treatment of Zutphen, 36. His great pro- 
greſs in reducing the revolted towns, 49. His cruel 
maſſacre at Naerden, 50. Beſieges eh le 

ordered by his father to perſevere in the ſiege, 65. His 

perfidious barbarity to the garriſon and inhabitants . 
His troops mutiny, 76. Beſieges Alcmaer, 78. 

Toledo, Don Garcia de, reduces the fort of Pennon de Velez, 
i. 134. Is made viceroy of Sicily, 135. 

Touruay, the tumults or the reformers there quieted by 

count Horn, i. 227. 

Tournhout , battle of, eddie prince Maurice and the 
count 4 Varas, iii. 253. 


Trent , ſummary account of the council of, i. 138. State 


of Europe at that time, 139. The meeting of revived 
by pope Pius IV. 143. Reaſons why the proteſtants re- 

fuſed to attend it, 145. Is governed by the pope and 
his legates, 146. Is abruptly concluded, 148. Its de- 
crees confirmed by a papal bull, 150. Its decrees reject 
ed by the court of France, 15 t. 

Tripoli, taken and fortified by the Corſair Dragut, i. 122. 
Unſucceſsful expedition of the Spaniards againſt , #64a. 
Derart, count de, defends the province of Zealand for the 
prince of Orknke , f i. 368. Beſieges Middleburgh', 369. 

Beſieges Tergoes, 371. 
Tunis, is taken by Don John of Ren, 5 I Is retaken 


I 


Valdes, is intruſted by Requeſens with the reduction of 


Leyden, ii. 112. Confines his operations to a blockade, 
113. Is forced to raiſe the ſiege, 12 t. Is accuſed by 


his ſoldiers of being bribed and is ill treated, 123. Note. 


Palenciennet , the city of, reduced and garriſoned by the 
regent, i. 235. 


:Wakr þ Don Ferdinand as; is elected king by the Moreſco 


inhabitants of Granada, i. 249. See Aben Humeya. 
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 Paras, count de, is defeated and killed by prince Maurice, 


iti. 252. 
Varambon, marquis of, is ben by colonel Vere; 5 
iii. 129. Is defeated and taken priſoner by * 
'Biron, 245+ 
Fas a Spaniſh officer, plunders Maeſtricht, ii. 133. 
Vaucelles, truce of, procured by the emperor Charles V. 
previous to his reſignation, i. 20. Is broken by Henry II. 
of France, 42. 


Vielaſco, conſtable of Caſtile , invades Burgundy, ii. $86. | 


Is worſted by Henry IV. and retires, 227. 

Venice, political ſituation of, at the time of Charles v. re; 
ſigning his dominions, i. 28. 

Venlo, is beſieged by the prince of Parma , wi. 58. Ca- 


pitulates, 60. 


Verdugo, defends Groningen! for the Spaniards againſt prince 
Maurice, iii. 209. 

Pere, colonel , defeats the marquis of Varambon, and 
relieves Rhinberg „ i. 129. Diſkinguiſhes: : himſelf: at 
the ſiege of Deventer, 161. : 

Vervins, conferences held there for a peace e France 


and Spain, iii. 264. The peace concluded, 267. 


Viglins , preſident of the council to the dutcheſs of Parma , 
regent of the Netherlands, his argument for receiving 
the decrees of the council- of Trent , i. 203. Offers a 
remonſtrance to Philip againſt the barbarity of Alva's 
adminiſtration, 253. His objections to Alva's taxations , 


338. 


Villars, Sour de, "Jefendh Rouen LOR Henry IV. of 


France, iii. 166. His vigorous ſally to raiſe the ſiege , 
169. Is defeated and killed before Dourlens, 220. 
Viteli, marquis of, his 8950 to the duke of Alva, il. 

1. His death, 144. wy 
Ulloa, Oforio de,  condudts x body of Spaniſh, troops 

through an arm of the ſea, to Duveland, ii. 135. 
Ulucciali , the Corſair, ſaves a part of the Turkiſh fleet 

from deſtruction at the battle of Lepanto, i. 312. Is 
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made commander in chief by Sultan Selim, 315. Re. 


takes Tunis from Don John of Auſtria, 221. 

United Provinces of the Netherlands, the firſt foundation of 
that republic laid by the treaty called the Union of Utrecht, 
ii. 229. The ſovereignty of them conferred on the duke 

of Anjou, 292. All allegiance to Philip of Spain ſolemnly 

abjured, 297. The prince of Orange aſſaſſinated , 343. 

Their critical ſituation on this event, iii. 37. Offer the 

— ſovereignty to Henry III. of France, 38. To queen Eli- 
 " Zabeth of England, 46. Treaty with Elizabeth, 52. 

_ Leiceſter made governor and commander in chief, . 
They remonſtrate to him on his arbitrary conduct, 69. 
Repreſent their grievances to queen Elizabeth, 72. Prof: 

perity of, 76. Aſſiſt Elizabeth with ſhips to oppoſe 
«Blip projected invaſion of England, 101. Prince 
Maurice made governor of Guelderland und Overyſſel, 

136. Reject the archduke Erneſt's offer of treating for 

peace, 200. Groningen united to the confederacy, 211. 

27 Enter into an alliance with Henry IV. of France, 217. 
Undertake their 5 expedition to India , 231. See 

* Niet berlande. 

Urrch, the States wy -oppoſe the impoſition of the tenth 
penny, i. 344. Is filled with Spaniſh” ſoldiers at free 

quarters, 345. The treaty called the union of, ii. 228. 
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W aloons , des! of the 3 Lakes them and the 
Flemings, ii. 208. Commence hoſtilities againſt them, 

210. Are gained over by the prince of Parma, 226. 

Wat , Sir Thomas, his inſurrection in oppoſition to y"_ 
Mary s marriage, i. 11 

Willoughby „ lord. ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the 
"Command of the e troops i in the Netherlands „ ill. 119. 


ASINDEX 


Z. 


Zealand, the province of, revolts againſt the Spaniards, 


i. 367. Meaſures taken there to withſtand the Spaniſh 
power, ii. 37. The Zealanders deftroy the Spaniſh fleet 
under Adolphus Hanſtede at Antwerp, 107. The conqueſt 
of that province undertaken by Requeſens, 132. Siege 
of Bommene, 139. Siege of Ziricſee, 141. | 


Ziricſee , beſieged by the Spaniards under Requeſens 7 


ii. 141. Sutrenders, 144. 
Zutphen , its ſituation, ii. 35. The cruelties practiſed there 
by don Frederic de Toledo, 36. Is beſieged by the earl 
of Leiceſter, iii. 63. Is taken by prince Maurice, 160. 
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